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HISTORIC NOTES ON DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. I. 

by PROK. J. D. WALTERS. 

A S a branch of American school instruction, draw- 
■tA. ing is a child of the present generation. It has 
now found its way into every well organized school, 
but its entrance was not undisputed, nor its stay 
entirely unmolested. 

Of the methods of art instruction among the 
ancients, we know almost nothing. The first efforts 
to popularize drawing by methodical teaching were 
probably made during that grand period of awakea- 
ing, the ISth and 16th centuries. At that time, the 
numerous monasteries of central Europe began to 
give increasing attention to such worldly matters as 
architecture, painting, carving, and goldsmithing, 
and as a result drawing became a branch of iiistruc- 
tion in many of their schools; Pwr della Franctsca, of 
Umbria, Italy, 1423-1509, wrote his textbook on artis- 
tic perspective; AlbrtcbfDurer, of Niirnberg, Germany, 
in 1524 published his work on "Mensuration," and 
f<)ur years later his work 6a "Proportion;", and Hein-' 
ricb Lantmsack, of Frankfort a. M., in 1563, prepar- 
ed hia wotkaon "Conatruction in the Plane by Meana 
of Compa«s ditid Straight Edge," '•Perspective," and 
"Proportions of Man and Horse." Yet, in all of 
these efforts the purpose was of a ntiUtarian rather 
that! pedagfogical character, — the production, of 
master builders, carvers, and decorators, who should 
eclipse those of other countries or other sectibns. As 
an operative factor in general education, wc do nCt 
find drawing until the second half of the last century 
in the philanthropic schools of "Basedow, Sali^man, etc. 
It is interesting to note how highly the educational 
valne of drawing was appreciated by many thinkers 
and educators of the intervening period. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago Jab. Amos Commius of 
Sweden, in his "Kindergarten" says, '* Children 
should be induced to draw much, so that they may 
be able to freely represent points, lines, crosses, 
circles, etc, with chalk or charcoal as early as the 
third or fourth year. This may be done without diffi- 
culty if undertaken in a gradual and playful manner. 
Their hands will easily become able to handle the 
tools and to make movements, and they will also 
learn what a point or a line is — a great gain for their 
teachers of more advanced work." In his "Orbis 
Pictus," the same writer says, "Permit the children 
to copy pictures, if they wish to do so. It will teach 
them to observe closely; it will develop their aesthetic 
feelings, and train their hands, all of which is a 
great gain." 

In the second half of the 18th century, it was, above 
all, the advanced thittkery*a«ya^«« Rtmeseau of Geneva, 
Switzerland, who, in his work "Emil," became the 
advocate for rational instruction in drawing as a 
means of general education. He says, "My pupil 
should devote himself to the study of art, not for the 
sake of art, but for the sake of developing his eye 
and hand; it makes but little difference what special 
manipulations he may be able to perform, if he 
acquires the acuteness of his senses and the benefi- 
cial habits of his body which these exercises will 
produce." 

The importance of drawing in the harmonic educa- 
tion of the pupil was fully recognized by another 
noted Swiss, y. Heinrich Pestaloi^i^i, the father of modern 
pedagogy. He considered the study of form as the 
chief means for the growth of the powers of percep- 
tion, reasoning, feeling, and expression. Directly, 
he did but little for drawing. He possessed no skill in 
delineating, but his clear conception of the proper 
scope and methods of instruction have become the 
foundatiqn and frame- work for others to build upon. 
In his work, "Wie Gertrude ihre Kinder Lehrt," 
Pestalozzi laid down the principle, that "the founda- 
tion of all real development is not so much a tnatter 
of the hand as of the innermost powers of the tnind." 
Again, "Nature does not give lines to the child; she 
gives him things. The lines must be introduced that 
he may learn to analyze the object, but in order to 
let him see the lines for himself the thing must not 
be removed." He advised to begin school instruction 
in drawing with plane figures and ornaments, and 
to end it by drawing from simple objects or models. 
The ideas of Pestalozzi received methodical complete- 
ness through his pupil, yo*a««« Ramsaur, but in spite 
of the rapid progress which the Pestalozzian school of 
pedagogy made, the results in the schoolroom were 
only meager. Popular education lacked means — 
I good teachers, proper schoolrooms, well made text- 
books, and ample funds. 



While the disciples of Pestalozzi were spreading 
his postulates in central Europe, Peter Scbmid of Ber- 
lin, in 1823-33, issued his famous textbook series, 
"Naturzeichnen," in which he advocated almost 
directly opposite methods. Schraid began his ideal 
course by working from the object, reasoning that 
originally drawing started by imitating nature. 
The first part of his work deals with object drawing 
of polyhedrons; the second, with the representation 
of solids having curved surfaces; the third, with free- 
hand and linear perspective and projection; the 
fourth, with shades and shadows. Schmid began 
where Pestalozzi ended; i. e., with the perspective 
representation of simple objects, and it may be added 
that the controversy between the respective followers 
of Ramsaur and Schmid has raged with unabated 
vigor ever since, one party advocating for primary 
work the drawing of plane figures, the other the draw- 
ing of objects. 

' In Paris, the brothers, AUxander aijd Ferdinand Di^' 
Pvis, — who in 1835 founded a private academy for 
;a<lvanccd pupils in which they used drawing models 
[of wood, plaster, and tin, — became the founders of a 
! system similar toSchmid's. Yet, highly satisfactory 
as were their results in the high schbols of France, , 
there was no possibility of engrafting the method 
upon the primary schools. The indirect outcoqie 
was that a number of works on object drawing were 
published, striviag to substitute highly at^tistic litho*^ 
gfraphs f or the real object or model, and that the 
copying of insufficiently understood plates began to 
flourish worse than ever. The common schools tried 
to do art academy work. 

This state of things did not cha:ige until during 
the fifties such educators as B, IVeishaupt in Munich, 
Herdtle in Stuttgart, Stublman in Hamburg, and Troscbel 
in Berlin, the latter with his "Monatsblatter zu For- 
derung des Zeichnenunterrichts an Schulen," began 
to make propaganda for more rational methods of 
instruction, and societies of drawing teachers were 
organized all over central Europe. In about 1860, 
drawing was taught in, perhaps, every city school of 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, England, 
and northern France, but the first country that 
made instruction uniform by law was Austria, where 
in 1874 a decree was issued requiring that in all 
classes of the public school system from four to six 
hours per week should be given to this study. This 
decisive action was rapidly followed by other 
European countries. At the beginning of the fourth 
quarter of the century, "the battle for official recog- 
nition was fought and won," and the work of adjust- 
ings ways and means to ends could begin in an 
orderly and progressive manner. 

In the common schools of France, drawing was , 
made obligatory in 1882. The decree requires that 
the teaching shall occupy two or three lessons each, ' 
week. The programme indicates, as matter for the 
elementary course, the drawing of lines and the first 
principles of designing. For the intermediate course, • 
curves of a geometrical or conventional character; 
copying from relief ornaments; the first notion of 
geometrical drawing; use of the ruler, compass, tri- 
angle, and protractor. For the higher course, elemen- 
tary work in historic ornament, drawing of the 
human form from cast fragments, and the principles 
of shading and coloring. 

The next article will speak of the introduction and 
growth of drawing in the American schools. 



College Qrowth for 1896. 

[Report of the President of the Kansas State Agricultural! Col- 
'leg-e to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior, as required by act of Contirress of August 30, 1890, in 
aid of Colleger of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.] 
No changes have been made in the course of study, 
or in methods of instruction. Arrangements have 
however been entered into by which those students 
who choose to lengthen their course by a year may 
do so by adding electives during the last two years 
in advanced study of the sciences. In this length- 
ened course a mention of special proficiency in lines 
of study pursued at least one year is made upon the 
diplotna of graduation. The largest class in the 
history of the College graduated this year, and the 
largest attendance in all the classes shows the 
increased usefulness of the institution. 

A shaft course of lectures to farmers was given as 
usual, in February, but after a three years trial with- 
out attracting any considerable number from outside 
the immediate neig^hborhood, it has seemed best to- 
abandon the effort in the future. The general pro- 
vision for agriculture in the course of study, and its 
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-adaptation to wants of farmers' sons and daughters, 
make any special provision in the way of short 
courses of less importance in this State than where 
no agricultural college appeals directly to the young 
people. 

No new buildings have been added during the 
year. Quite extensive repairs have been made, 
amounting to some four thousand dollars, in the way 
of new roofs and floors, and outside painting. A con- 
siderable addition has been made to equipment in the 
shops, and in the provision for heating and lighting. 
The buildings are now all heated by steam or hot 
water, chiefly from a central, plant, and electrical 
-light and power are alvailable in maay of tl^eai. 

The work of the Experiment Station has brought 
larger results than in the previous year, because of 
a more favorable season. Report of its work has 
■already been published, and is transmitted herewith. 

RECEIPTS FOR AND DURING TB^ YEAR SNDBD JCSB30, 18%. 

' 'State Aid. — Appropriation for current expenses $ 3,922 22 

, Appropriation for building's or oilier 

social pnrposes ..' 15,504 37 

-Faderal Aid.— Income from land trrant, act of 

July2,1862 27,358 84 

' For experiment stations, act of . . 

March.a,188'I 15,000 00 

Additional endowment, act' of 

August 30, 1890 .-. 21,000 00 

ITeea, none: all other sources . .. 10,297 53 



60 75 


33 95 


179 60 


7 33 


29 12 


25 55 



Total receipts $93, 082 % 

RxrENDlTURBb. 

Instruction in the subjects specified in sec. ], act of 

Auifust 30, 1890 $71,795 17 

Experiment Station ....' 15,539 75 

Instruction in all other snbjects, if any, not mentidn- '■ 
ed in question one of this series ,.,..,..,. 9,246 73 



ur 



$96,581 65 



Total expenditures >w. ..'..,... ;:. 

PROPERTY AMD EQUIPMENT. 

"Valueof all buildinirs ,.i»....... $210,000 00 

of other equipment. . 181,583 45 

'Value of atove property not used for KistfUction tti 
the subjects specified in sec. 1 of act of Aufrust 30, 

1890, buildinsrs 15,000 00 

' of other. equipment. .,.. .,,.' 8,500.00), 

Total number of acres 323 

Acres under cultivation .'.. ;; ..';,.'." '250 

Acres used for experiments .<U-.. 300 

Value of farm lands ..'..;... 39,10000 

Amount of all endowment funds •:..-.■'....... 502,491 ;60 

LIBRARY. 

Number of bonud volumes, June 30, 1895 16,267 

Pamphlets 4,000 

Bound volumes added during year ended June 30, 1896 . 858 

Pamphlets added during year ended June 30, 1896 1,300 

Total bound volumes x. .. 17,125 

Total pamphlets 5,300 

FACULTY. 

Mklt.JFema/t. 

Preparatory classes 2 2 

Colle)fiate and special courses 25 b 

Tolal, count! nir none twice 27 8C 

Ifumber of staff of Experiment Station 14 



Analytical balance .•.. ; 

Herbarium paper ".'..'.' 

Chemical supplies .,.'....'..'...'..... 

Microscope supplies "V.;'; .':•.";.'!..../' 

Museum glassware .."!!.'!.".!.' 

Chemical apparatus 

Total .: JT^eO^W 

Schedule P. — Disbursements for instruction in Economic 
Science and for facilities for such instruction, durinir the year 
ended June 30,18%. ^ 

For salary of Professor of Economic Science... $1,600 00 

Experiment Station, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, in Account with tiie United States Appro- 
priation, 1895-6. 

RECEIPTS. 

From the Treasurer of the United States as per appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 18%, as 
per Act of Congresss approved March 2, 1887 $15,000 00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries, Abstract 1 , .. $10,069 97 

Labor, Abstract 2 ., — 

Publications, Abstract 3..'. ..'...'.' 

Postage and stationery. Abstract 4 

Freight and express, Aostract 5 .' 

Heal, light, and water, Abstract 61... .. ..„. 

Chemical supplies, Ab-tract 7 : 

Seeds, plants, and sundry supplies, Abstract 8 . 

Fertilizers, Abstract 9 , 

Feeding stuffs, Abstract 10.... 198 53 

Library, Abstract 11 , 112 24 

Tools, implements, and machinery. Abstract 12 163 89 

Furniture and fixtures, Abstract 13 ,6 25 

Scientific apparatus, Abstract 14. 67 54 

Live-stock, Abstract is ... ' 44 00 

Traveling expenses. Abstract 16. 12120 

Contingent expenseis. Abstract 17 1575 

Building and repairs. Abstract 18 3033 



2,216 33 

1,488 83 

70 46 

126 16 

24 66 
303 % 



STUDENTS. 



Preparatory classes. No course. Special classes 
for brief periods, taught by graduate students. 

-Collegiate and special classes 404 

Post-graduate courses IS 

Tolal, countinif none twice 419 

Number of students that pursued courses in agriculture. 

mechanical engineering 

civil engineering 

architecture 

household economy 

veleri nary science 

military tactics 



Malt. FtmoU. 



211 

17 

228 



Total $15,00000 

We, the undersigned, duly appointed Auditors of the Corpora- 
tion, do hereby certify that we have examined the books and 
accounts of the Experiment Station, Kansas Stale Agricultural 
College for the fiscal year ending June 30, 18%; that we have 
found the same well kept and classified as above, and that the 
receipts for the year from the Treasurer of the United Slates are 
shown to have been $15,000, and the corresponding disburse- 
ments $15,000; for all of which proper vouchers are on file and 
have been by us examined and fonnd correct, thus leaving no 
balance. , 

Aadweftirtlier certify that the/ ex:||en4ltBres h^ve been soteiy , 
for the purposes set forth in the Act of Congress approved March 
2, 1887. 

. 1 1 • ' C. E. GOODVBAR, J 

\ Seal. \ C. B. Hoffman, \ Auditors. 

' C. G. Buckley, ) 

Geo. T. Fairchild, Custodian. 

Abstract i . —Salaries. 

Dlrectorand administrative officers, three $ 880 00 

Scientific staff, six 4,623 02 

Assistants to scientific staff, six 4,012 40 

Special and temporary services .: ,....., . 564 66 



Total $10,069 97 

Abstract 2 —Labor. All personal services not reported under 
Salaries, but not including labor on buildings, improvements, or 
repairs. 

Monthly employes, one, average rate $30 $ 5196 

Dally employes, thirty, average rate $1.26 882 80 

Hourly employes, number variable, average rate ten 
to twelve and one-half cents 1,782 08 



...•Vi4..oi!.- 



$2,216 .S3 



236 
100 

70 

1 

100 

SO 

310 

DBOKEES CONFERRED. 

Bachelor of Science, on men 43 

23 

3 

2 

Geo. T. Fairchild, President. 



on women. 
Master of Science, on men. 
on women 



REPORT OF TREASURER 

OK AMOUNT RECEIVED UNDER ACT OF CONUKESS OF AUGUST 30, 
1890, AND OF DISBURSEMENT THEREOF. 

Balance on hand July 1, 189S $ (^ 

Date of receipt of installment for 1895-6, July 26, 1895. 
Amount 21,000 00 



Total. . 

Abstract 3.— Publications. ' "•'•'■■ ti ff^i 

For printiug eight bulletins, 246 pages, total edition 

^S^'OOO-; $1,198 20 

For printing annual report, 28 pages, total edition 8000. 112 65 
Other expenses 117 98 



Total $1,42883 

Abstract 4.— Postage and Stationery $70 46 

Abstract 5.— Freight and express $126 16 

Abstract 6.— Heat, light, and water, furnished by theCollege. 
Abstract 7.— Chemical supplies. 
Chemicals $24 66 

Abstract 8,— Seeds, plants, and sundry supplies. 

Agricultural $86 28 

Horticultural ^ 118 50 



Botanical 

Veterinary 

Chemical 

Miscellaneous, Irrigation. 



Tolal 

Abstract 9.— Fertilizers. 

Abstract 10.— Feeding stuffs 

In feeding experiments no charge is made for stock 



11 11 

205 
4 16 

82 93 

$303 96 



Total available for year ended June 30 18% $21,000 65 

Disbursements thereof for and during the year ended 
June30, 18%:— 

Agriculture, as per Schedule A $2,624 19 

Mechanic Arts, as per Schedule B S^TOO 00 

English Language, as per Schedule C 2,766 68 

Mathematical Science, as per Schedule D 3,200 00 

Natural or Physical Science, as per Schedule E 7,609 62 

-Economic Science, as per Schedule F.........f,.. ...... 1,600 00 

Total expended during year $21,000 49 

.Balance remaining unexpended July 1,18% 16 

I hereby certify that the above account is correct and true, and, 
together with the schedules hereunto attached, truly represents 
thedelailsof expenditures for the period and by the institution 
named, and that said expenditures were applied only to instruc- 
tion in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, 
and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, 
and economic science, with special reference to their application 
in the industries of life and to the facilities for such instruction. 

C. B. Daughters, Treasurer. 
Schedule A.— Disbursements for instruction in Agriculture 
and for facilities for such instruction, during the year ended 
June 30, 18%. 
For salaries of Professors of Agriculture and Horticul- 

tare and Farm Fdrman, in part $2,586 69 

Two lawnmowers 37 50 



Total $2,624 19 

■ Schedule B.— Disbursements for instruction in Mechanic 
•Arts and for facilities for such Instruction, during the year 
.ended June30, 18%. 
For salaries of Professor of Mechanics and two 

Foremen $3,200 00 

Schedule C— Disbursements for instruction in English Lan- 
gauge and forfacilities for such Instruction, during the year 
ended June 30. 18% 
For salaries of Professor of English Language and Literature, 

and two Assistants $2,766 68 

Schedule D.— Disbursements for instruction In Mathematic- 
al Science and for facilities for such instruction, during the 
fear ended June 30, 18%. 
or salaries of Professor of Mathematics and 

Professor of Mathematical Drawing $3,200 00 

Schedule E.— Disbursements for instruction in Natural or 
Physical Science and for facilities for such instruction, daring 
the year ended June 30, 18%. 
For salaries of Professors of Chemistry and one Asslst- 



$198 53 
tperiments no charge Is made for stock or feed 
except In case tne proceeds of sales do not meet cost of feeding. 

Abstract 11.— Library $112 24 

Abstract 12.— Tools, implements, and machinery. 

Repairs $28 88 

New purchases jsj 50 

Total S«89 

Principal purchases:.— 

Cattle scales ;.... $M 25 

Wagon...., ;. .5000 

Abstract 18.— Furniture and fixtures. 

Table $450 

Desk cover ...,..,.,,, 175 

Total •. $8 25 

Abstract 14.— Scientific apparatus. 

Centuries Nor. 32, 38, 34, North American Fungi $18 00 

PloridaFungi .. 1120 

Sundry apparatus \ 38 34 



tanl of Professor of Eniomoloffy snd Zoology, of Pro. 
fessor of Physiology and Vetednsry Science, of Pro- 
. -feuor of Botany, and of Vxufrntm "^ Physics, all in 
j)»rt 



Total $67 54 

Abstract 15.— Live stock. 

g'^'ne.- ••••••: • $40 00 

Sundries, guinea pigs 4 qq 

Total $44 00 

Cattle used in feeding experiments are not charged to Station 
except in case of loss 

Abstract 16.— Traveling expenses. 

In supervision of station work $100 go 

In attending farmers' institutes and other meetlnHS ... . 20 30 

Total $12110 

Abstract 17.— Contingent expenses. 

Annual dues for membership in A. A. A. C. E. .S $10 00 

Material for silo stack 5 75 



Total $15 76 

Abstract 18— Buildings and repairs. 

Improvements |g(( jg 

Repairs .'.'.'.■.■.'.■.:. 4 05 

Total $80 aa 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT. 

RECEIPTS FROM OTHER SOURCES THAN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 80, 1896. 

Farm and Horticultural products $i89 75 

EXPENDITURES. 

I<abor $ 92 08 

Bnildintrand repairs, irrigation. 446 82 



Station Bulletina. 

No. 58. "Cornstalk Disease of Cattle,*' a prelim- 
inary bulletin, was issued the last of June. Its 
twenty-four pages describe various pliases of disease 
among cattle in stalk-fields, reaching the following 
conclusions: — 

"From experiments made here and elsewhere, it 
seems conclusively demonstrated that corn smut 
{Ustilago maidis) and the bacterial disease which some- 
times attacks cornstajks, known as the Burrill bac- 
terial corn disease, haVe no influence in the produc- 
tion of what is known as cornstalk disease in cattle. 
"Observation seems to indicate tliiat there may be 
more than one disease or condition which are liable 
to be confused under the term cornstalk disease. 

"There are indications that what may be called 
typical cornstalk disease in cattle is a combination of 
indigestion and some toxic substance in the corn- 
stalks, possibly salt petre (potassium nitrate)." 

Prevention by starting the herd upon the stalk- 
field thoroughly fed, watered, and salted, and then 
gradually accustomed to the stalk-field is advised. 

No. 59, just from the press, gives the past year's 
experience with wheat in comparison with that of 
previous years, summing up with the following:— 

"1. The acre which has been in wheat for sixteen 

years past is beginning to show signs of exhaustion. 

"2. Early plowing for wheat, which will allow the 

soil to settle before it is seeded, shows a decided 

advantage over plowing just before seeding. 

"3. The plats which were subsoiled six weeks 
before seeding produced a better .yield than the plats 
which were plowed ini the ordinary way at the same 
Itime;- but the. plats which were subsoiled a year 
before seeding, and which had in the meantime been 
cropped with peas, gave no increase over the plowed. 
"4. In an inquiry as to the best time to seed, 
wheat, in which a series of plats was seeded every 
seventh day from September 13th to November 1st, 
the seeding of September 20th gave the best yield, 
26.62 bushels per acre, and successive seedings 
showed a constantly diminishing yield, till the seed- 
ing of November 1st, which yielded but 8.99 bushels 
per acre of very inferior grain. Experience and ex- 
periments agree on about the middle of September 
as the best time to seed wheat in this region. 

"5. Experiments with different amounts of seed 
per acre indicate that about lyi bushels per acre give 
the best returns for this region. 

"6. As to methods of iieedjng tried, the shoepress 
drill gave this year better yields than seeding with 
the hoe drill, lister drill, or broadcasting. But it 
must not be overlooked that whether this or that 
method will give the best yield will depend largely 
on the character of the season. 

"7. There was no marked difference in yields of 
the grades, light, common, and heavy seed wheat, 
the present year, though the average of the experi- 
ments for four years is in favor of heavy seed. 

"8. Pasturing the wheat did not affect the yield 
injuriously the present year. Former experiments 
have given the best yields when the wheat was not 
pastured. 

"9. Wheat land manured with tweaty tons of 
barn-yard manure per acre yearly has given decidedly 
smaller yieldi than land in wheat continuously with- 
out manure. Tiie wheat on the manured land 
lodges, and fails to fill. 

"10. The six best yielding varieties, based on an 
average of several years, are the following, in the 
order named: Andrew's No. 4, Turkey, Valley, Tas- 
mania Red, Ramsey, and Currell.'" 



$7,273,32 I Total 



$630 76 



Labor and Earnings. 

Every enconragr^ment is given to habits of daily manual labor 
during the College course. Only one hour's daily practice in the 
indnstrial departments is required; but students are encouraged 
to make use of other opportunities for adding to their ability and 
means. 

All labor at the College is nnder the direction of the superin- 
tendents of the department, and offers opportunities for increas- 
ing skill and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the stn- 
dents are required to ob..erve business forms and principles, show- 
ing from their daily account when and where the work was per- 
formed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for 
the accommodation of skilled students in work for their own ad- 
vantage. Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and 
it is a matter of pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor of the students in the industrial departments is prln- 
doatly a part of their education, and is not paid for unless the 
student is employed upon work for the profit of the College. 
Students are so employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for at rates 
varying with the services rendered, from 8 to 10 cents an hour. 
The superintendents strive to adjust their work to the necessities 
of students and give them the preference in all tasks suitable for 
their employment. So far as practicable, the work of the shops 
and offices is turned to account for their benefit; and the increas- 
ing extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of 
such labor. The monthly pay roll for the past year ranges from 
$250 10 $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring 
farms, and so pay part of their expenses. In these ways a few 
students are able toearntheirway through College. The amount 
so earned will vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. 
The majority must expect to provide by earnings outside of term 
time, or from other sources, for the larger part of their expenses. 
The long summer vacation of three months offers opportunity 
for farm or other remunerative labor; and no one need despair of 
gaining an education if be has the ability to use his chances well. 
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Calendar. 

1896-97. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 19th. 
Winter Terra — Januarv 5th to March 27th. 
Spring Term— March 30th to June 10th. 
June 10th, Commencment. 

1897-98. 
Fall Term— September 9th to December 18th, 



To School Officers. 

Th« Colletre Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
•chool district bonds a\ par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without beiner first otfered to the State School 
F»ad CommiMloner and the State Afrrlcultural Collegre. Address 
C, R. Noe, Loan Commissioner, Leon, Kan. 



QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



;. 



Miss Rupp has been at her old home in Terre 
Haute, Ihd. 

The Armory glitters in a new coat of paint within 
and without. 

Assistant Otis made a bti^f viBii to his home in 
Topeka this month. 

Prof. Will is studying fihantial questions while he 
manages his little farm tiieaf the bluff. 

Prof. White varies the enjoyment of a summer at 
home by occasional visits to the Library. 

Superintendent Thompson with his family is 
spending bis vacation near Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mr. Burtis has visited his Missouri farm for a few 
days since the pressing work on crops is finished. 

All persons desiring t6 atcomfiiodate boarders or 
roomers will gain by notifying the Secretary as early 
as possible. 

Prof. Georgeson, except for a week's stay at his 
farm in Missouri, has busied himself with farm crops 
and bulletins. 

Miss Harper has kept the home this summer, but 
may take a brief outing at St. Paul, Minn., the first 
of September. . r^, >: • , 

The State Examination for Teachers begins Mon- 
day, August 24th.' • "Several graduates will take the 
examination here.. . 

Prof. Walters has tiafi a summer full 6f good— a 
daughter married, little visits to neighboring towns, 
and a trip to Chicago. 

Miss Clark took a few days from duty in the Presi- 
dent's Office last week for a visit to Junction City 
and neighboring towni4. 

Prof. Brown has had a small summer stihuol of 
music in town, but has found time for visits to St. 
Louis and to Leavenworth. 

■'Mis* PeatcB lia's been building up the Library by 
purchases and binding, but hopes for a week's trip 
to Minneasola nextimonth. 

Prof. Willard has taken short trips in the State, 
and is now directing the erection of a shelter for 
experiments in soil moisture. 

The grounds have retained their greeness in spite 
of intense heat for two weeks prior to last week, and 
never looked more inviting than now. 

Mrs. Winchip has endured the Kansas summer in 
good health, and is now directing the re-arrange- 
ment of the sewing rooms for next term's work. 

Pres. Fairchild addressed the Ladies' Club of Lin- 
coln, Kansas, upon "Rambles in Paris," on the 
evening of August 4th, while on a business trip. 

Prof. Mayo made a brief visit to his old home in 
Michigan, after issuing bulletin No. 52, and has 
responded to various calls as State Veterinarian. 

Prof. Lantz has enjoyed the summer in applied 
mathematics— applie<l to house painting and shing- 
ling — with marked effect upon color and physique. 

The covering of main steam pipes, fifteen to twenty 
feet below the surface of the ground, has been econ- 
omically accomplished by tunnelling short intervals. 

Prof. Nichols has had frequent calls for x-rays rn 
detecting lost needles, pieces of glass, and disloca- 
tions, and gave a lecture before the Riley County 
Institute. 

Mr. Breese has held the weather in check as far as 
conditions allowed, with brief excursions to neigh- 
boring towns, but may take an outing in early 
September. 

College Hall is receiving various touches in the way 
of slight repairs, a cement floor in the biU>^ment hall, 
atid a thcfitough repainting of the kitchcW laboratory 
being chief. 

Prof. Hitchcock is on a bicycle tour of the southern 
counties of the State for collection of plants. The 
daily package received at College proves the diligence 
of his efforts. 

Prof. Mason has been photographing the newly 
tried varieties of grapes for recreation, but is now 
making a trip with Mrs. Mason across country to 
Council Grove. 

Prof. Olin has gained a delicious berry-brown, 
outing complexion by attending strictly to outdoor 
affairs at home, since the close of his work in the 
Normal Institute. 

Capt. Cavenaugh made the tour of the lakes in 
July calling at Buffalo while President Fairchild 
and Mrs Kedzie were there, and spends the rest of 
the summer in the East. 

Pres. Fairchild took a vacation of three w«ek» i» 
July, attending the National Ednc£tio<tal Associa- 
tion at Buffalo, where he presided ortr the Depart- 



ment of Industrial and Manual Training, and 
visiting friends in Ohio and Michigan. Mrs. Fair- 
child spent the time with her daughter in Kansas 
City. 

Pres. and Mrs. Fairchild have rented the home of 
Mr. L. R. Elliott, furnished, and will begin house- 
keeping about the first of September. 

Secretary Graham had a vacation with his brother 
in Superior, Nebraska, and during August has been 
trying the efficacy of Excelsior Springs, Mo. His 
family has also been away. 

Prof. Failyer has siiff<;red during mos^ of the 
VSCSTtion from an attack of bronchitis, and is spend- 
ing these last weeks of August in Estes Park, 
Colorado, with the hope of relief. 

Prof. Hood has directed the improvements at Col- 
lege and devised machinery for a test of pumps for 
the State Board of Irrigation. He visits Kansas 
City this week in the same interest. 

Prof. Popenoe has been occupied incidently, with a 
crop of fine peaches, samples of which were tested 
by the Regents last week, but now has taken a totir 
of investigation over thie Union Pacific to Oakley, 
where the insects are rampant. 

Janitor McCreary has been laid aside for some 
weeks with a return of the facial neuralgia, and is 
undergoing treatment at Kirksville, Mo. He hopes 
to be able to take up his duties at opening of the 
term; but at present the care of buildings is laid 
upon Mr. E. Emrick, Fourth-year. 

Mrs. Kedzie visited Columbus, Ohio, presented 
papers at the National Educational Association at 
Buffalo and at the great Chautauqua Assembly, and 
after a brief visit to friends in Michigan, Illinois, and 
Kansas, returnd Saturday, to take up her work in 
Kansas again with increased faith in its opportuni- 
ties and advantages. 

The following note from Mrs. Mary T. Gray of 
Kansas City, Kansas, will have interest for every 
friend of the educational institutions of the State: 
"I have always purposed telling you that when I was 
one of the judges at the World's Fair, I heard the 
question asked of another judge in the educational 
department, 'Which do you consider ideal schools in 
all your exatninations?' The answer came quick 
and emphatic, 'The Agricultural College of Kansas 
and the Normal School of Kansas seem to me ideal 
schools.' It was said before a full board of one 
hundred judges, — many foreign, learned men, and 
was so gratifying to me that I thought it might be 
to you." 

More interested and interesting visitors than Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall of Australia, who spent Commence- 
ment week at the College, have never been here. 
The following note belongs to the many acquaintan- 
ces of their brief stay: — ' 

CoATES House, Kansas City, Mo., June 26, 18%. 
President Fairchild, Manhattan, 

Dear Sir — Before leaving your neighborhood, I 
should like to express my thanks to you and to the 
members of your faculty and other officials of the 
K. S. A. C. fcr the very great kindness and courtesy 
shown to my wife and myself during our visit to 
your city. I learned a great deal from what I saw at 
the College, and I think your methods of teaching 
are admirable. Wishing the College increasing suc- 
cess, and again thanking you, I am 
Yours sincerely, 

Edgar Hall. 



QRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



F. J. Smith, '95, is getting off the Industrialist 
this week. 

Emma Glossop, '82, is to study next year in Cornell 
University. 

E. H. Freeman, '95, will take a year at the State 
Normal School. 

Alice E. Stewart-Points, '75, is at Matawna, N. J. 
with her brother. 

I. D. Gardiner, '84, has taken the Quinby farm at 
Wakefield, Kansas. 

J. W. Evans, '94, plans a course in the State Nor- 
mal School next year. 

F. R. Smith, '93, has opened a law office in the 
Eames block, Manhattan. 

Clara F. Castle, '94, writes from Vera of a pleasant 
visit with relatives there. 

H. '-N.-WtiitfOrd;' '90, will tiaii;* a post-graduate 
course here the coming year. 

G. W. Smith, '93, is employed as Principal of the 
Minneapolis school» next year. 

C. A. Johnson, '95, visited the College on his way 
from Kansas City home last week. 

lone Dewey-Earle, '93, is employed as pianist at 
the Asylum for Insane at Topeka. 

Mabel G. Selby, '95, and Jennie Selby, former 
student, are to teach in Oklahoma this fall. 

T. L. Jones, '%, takes a place among the attend- 
a nts at the Asylum for Insane at Topeka this week. 

A. L. Eidson, Student in 1893-4, called recently to 
arrange for himself and a friend for thecoming year. 

Rev. O. L. Utter. '88, appeared in Manhattan last 
week on a short vacation from his charge at Axtell, 
Kan sac 

F. W. Ames, '94, and Isabelle R. Frisbie, '94, sur- 
prised President Fairchild by greeting him in the 
street at Chicago last month. Miss Frisbie was on 



her way to the Baptist Young Peoples' Union meet- 
ing at Milwaukee. 

E. M. Hutto, Second-year in 1883 4 visited College 
last week with Mrs. Hutto and other friends from 
Westmoreland. 

W. H. Moore, '94, gets a short vacation from his 
work in the Horticultural Department for a visit to 
friends in Iowa. 

Margaretha E. C. Horn, '93, took her degree at 
Michigan University in June, and expects to teach 
the coming jf^eaf • 

Mifs;>Kate Oldham-Sisson, *92, was a visitor at 
College recently, before returning to her home in 
Toronto, Canada. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, Professor of Hortifculture in Ver- 
mont University, issues an interesting bulletin on 
"The Pollination of Plums." 

Marie B. Senn, '90, writes of gratifying success in 
the Chair of Domestic Economy in the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. at Fargo. 

Walter Harling, '94, and Mrs. Bessie Perry -Harling 
started on Wednesday last for Echo, Utah, where 
Mr. Harling is engaged to teach. 

W. I. Joss, '95, writes from Fairview, where he will 
teach the same school he taught last winter with an 
increase of $15 a month in salary-. 

G. K. Thompson, '93, writes that he has assumed 
the duties and responsibilities of editor of the Blue 
Rapids Motor, dating from July 8th. 

C. S. Evans, '%, visited the College on his way. 
from Ft. Riley to Ft. Snelling, Minn., where he is to 
to be stationed as hospital steward. 

J. E. Thackrey, '93, returned soon after his mar- 
riage in June to continue study and. work in De 
Pauw University at Greencastle, Ind. 

> Edith E. Allman, Second-year in 1892, called at the 
College last week 6n her vacation from a position as 
stenographer in Kansas City, Kansas. 

S. H. Creager, '95, called at College on his way 
from Ft. Riley, where he reported for the Kansas 
City Journal the special trial of artillery in July. 

Jane C. Tunnell, '89, is Assistant to the Dean at 
Mount Carroll, 111., in an Academy affiliated with the 
Chicago University. She began work last week. 

J. J. Fryhofer, '%, after spending a few weeks 
visiting in Colorado, has taken the place of Super- 
visor in the Soldiers' Orphans' Home at Atchison, 
Kansas. 

M. Kirkpatrick, '96, writes from Antlers, I. T., 
where he is connected with the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, "having received one promotion and the promise 
of a secord." 

Ella M. Gale-Kedzie, '76, keeps a beautiful home 
for her father-in-law. Prof. Kedzie of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, and has her two children in the 
college there. 

M. A. Carleton, '87, visited the College on the way 
to Washington from his experiments at Salina. He 
will conduct his wheat experiments on the College 
farm next year. 

L. H. Dixon. '88, entertained the President and 
Mrs. Kedzie at his delightful home in Buffalo, N. Y., 
where he is foreman in one of the best architect's 
offices in the city. 

E. C. Joss, '96, returns his diploma for a slight cor- 
rection in the middle name. He has been in a store 
at Powhattan since graduating, but talks of a course 
in pharmacy this fall. 

J. B. Thoburn, '93, with Mrs. Rachel Callie Con- 
well-Thoburn, '91, is visiting friends near Manhattan. 
He keeps a stiff upper lip in spite of uncertain crops 
on his farm at Syracuse. 

W. E. Thackrey, '%, has engaged to teach near 
Eureka Lake, but will take civil service examination 
for the Indian Service in which he has had a previous 
experience of some years. 

Abbie L. Marlatt, '88, was Secretary of the Depart-i 
ment of Industrial and Manual Training at the 
Buffalo meeting of the National Educational Associ- 
ation, and made her friends proud of her abilities. 

C. H. Thompson, '93, lately Assistant in the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden at St. Louis, has accepted the 
place of Instructor in Botany at the State University, 
Columbia, Mo., and Botanical Assistant in the Ex- 
periment Station, salary $900, with prospects for 
promotion. 

Bertha S. Kimball, '90, left her work in Science 
Hall long enough to attend the Davis- Waugh wed- 
ding at McPherson and visit friends at Salina. 
Those who noticed her drawings in Bulletin No. 57 
are wondering if her talent for presenting with sci- 
entific accuracy botanical growth ought not to find 
a broader field. 

Ben Skinner, '91, who graduated last spring from 
the Kansas City Medical College, has decided to 
locate permanently in Fairview, his home, for the 
practice of medicine. The Fairview Enterprise con- 
cludes liighly commendatory remarks by saying, 
"His host of friends in this vicinity greet him with 
pleasure, and cherish the hope that Dr. Skinner will 
secure a. large and lucrative practice." 

Ruth T. Stokes, '92, Assistant in Household Econ- 
omy, resigns her place here, September 1st, to accept 
the position of Instructor in Sewing in the High 
School Department of the Manual Training School 
at Toledo, Ohio, with a salary of $800. This brings 
our Kansas girls to the front in another State. The 
Department of Domestic Economy is now represent- 
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ed hy teachers trained here in eight different States 
of the Union. 

F. B. Avery, '87, died suddenly at Wakefield, Kan., 
July 9th, while attending the funer,al of a neighbor 
who had died in a similar manner. Both men had 
attended the Republican Convention at Manhattan 
together on the week previous. Mrs. Hattie McCon- 
nell- Avery, student in 1888 9, with her four little 
children has gone to spend some time with her 
mother at Menoken. Mr. Avery left for his family 
a good mercantile business and a fair insurance on 
his life. 

J, B. S, Norton, '96, Assistant for the past two 
years in the Bptanical Department of our Experi- 
ment Station, leaves September 1st, to take the place 
recently vacated by C. H. Thompson, '93, of Assis- 
tant in the' Missouri Botanical Garden at St. Louis, 
with a salary of $750. It is no accident that our 
Department of Botany is compelled to give up its 
assistant for a third time to take more prominent 
work elsewhere, and that three other graduate stu- 
dents of Botany have been called to important 
positions. 

.'j '"V'*ti''; V,'i ,;■' V* HVMeN'S ALTAR. 

Wedding bells have been ringing all through tite 
vacation, so frequently that the latest sound may 
haiVe obscured the earlier in our record. We note 
now these few, reserving the right to revise in later 
issues: — 

G. L. Melton, '93, to Abbie Van Way, July iSth. 
itome, Wicfie^d, Kansas. . v: 

F. J. Smith, '95, to I^aura Ut^^en, '95, July 22nd. 
Manhattan. . ^^^ 

Alfred Umbfehf to Ida Walters, Third-year 189S-6, 
Jtily24th. Home, Alma, Kansas. ' 

John Davis, '90, to Lily Mae Reed, August ISth. 
Home, BlackweU, O. T. 

K. C. Davis, '91, to Fanny EJ.. Waugh, '91, August 
19th. Home, Austin, Minn. 

Board Meeting. 

All the Regents were present at the meeting of 
August 12th to 14th. Regent C. G. Buckley of Scan- 
dia having filed the oath of ofiice was appointed in 
place of A. P. Riddle, resigned, upon the Committee 
of Finances. 

Most of the time was occupied in the routine work 
of auditing accounts for the quarter ending June 
30th last. The books and vouchers were compared, 
and the annual reports of President and Treasurer to 
the U. S. Departments were verified. Regents Fair- 
child, Daughters, and Hoffman were appointed to 
draft the biennial report to the Governor for consid- 
eration at the next meeting. 

President Fairchild reported the sale of the old 
farm house for $35, and progress made in repairs and 
improvements. 

A request from Mr. M. A. Carleton of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the use of ground, not to 
exceed one acre, for trial of rust-resisting wheats 
was granted. 

A communication from Mr. C. H. Compton was 
referred to the Committee on Employes with per- 
mission to report at the next meeting. Authority 
was given the Committee on Employes to employ an 
assistant in the Department of Domestic Economy 
to take the place of Miss Ruth T. Stokes, resigned to 
take a place in the Toledo Manual Training School. 
President Faitcjjild was authorized to employ the 
usual assistance in the Executive Department. 

In view of the fact that Mrs. Kedzie has for several 
years held a full professorship and done a prof essor's 
work, it was voted that from September 1st next she 
be paid the regular salary of $1600 a year. 

The following expenditures were authorized: Sec- 
retary's Office, desk and telephone improvements, 
$45; Farm Department, shed, fences, and repairs, as 
estimated; Mechanical Department, lumber, $500; 
Museum, lumber for stands, $20; Horticultural De- 
partment, roses and photographic supplies, $41; 
Department of Physics, Crooks tube, 9&. Repairs 
upon the drives were left to the discretion of Pres. 
Fairchild and Prof. Mason. 

The charge for service of College bulls was fixed 
at $5 for the Jersey and $2.50 for other breeds. 

Prof. Failyer was authorized to accept the limited 
compensation offered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, so long as the service rendered does not inter- 
fere with College duties. 

A considerable time was taken with informal con- 
sideration of needs to be laid before the legislature 
in the forthcoming biennial report. 

The Board adjourned to meet on Monday, Septem- 
ber 28th next at 3:30 p. m. 



Weather Report for July, i806. 

BY C. M. BRRESE, OB8ERVEK. 

The close of the month finds corn prospects as 
good as a year ago. Early planted corn will make a 
good crop with no more rain, and a big one if the 
rains come. Haying has been in progress the past 
week, and the weather has been perfection for it. 
The crop is a big one. The third crop of alfalfa is- 
almost ready for cutting. This crop has made a 
remarkable growth this season. Early grapes and 
peaches are coming into the market. They will be 
olentiful Early potatoes came on the market at the 
beginning of the month. The crop is excellent. 

Tefnfierature.—The mean temperature was 76.94^^, 
which is lA^ below normal. There have been 26 
warmer and 11 cooler Julys in our record. The hi«h- 
Tst temperature was 101*^, on the 3rd; the lowest, 57°, 
on th^ 5th-a monthly range of 44°. The greatest 
Sail V ranee was 35", on the 5th; the least 8-, on the 
18th The mean daily range was 23,32°. The warm- 



est day was the 29th, the mean temperature being 
85.75". The coldest day was the 8th, the temperature 
being 6l9. The mean temperature at 7 A. M. was 71°; 
at 2 p. M., 8f.450; at 9 p. M., 74.64°. The mean of the 
maximum thermometer was 90.32°; of the minimum, 
66.87°: the mean of these two being 78.60°. 

'Barometer. — The mean pressure for the month was 
28.833 inches, which is .033 inch above normal. The 
maximum was 28.984 inches at 7 A. M. on the 7th; the 
minimum, 28.588 inches, at 2 p. m. on the 26th; month- 
ly range, .396 inch. The mean at 7 A. M. was 28.858 
inches; at 2 p. m., 28.822 inches; at 9 p. m., 28.819 
inches. 

Cloudiness. — The per cent of cloudiness was 39.78. 
This is 4.78 per cent above the normal. The per cent 
at 7 A. M. was 50; at 2 p. m., 45.16; at 9 p. m., 24.19. 
One day was entirely cloudy; two were five-sixths 
cloudy; six were two-thirds cloudy; six were one-half 
cloudy; six were one-third cloudy; four were one-sixth 
cloudy; and six were clear. 

Precipitation.— The total rainfall was 5.39 inches. 
This is .66 inch above the normal. ' The table follow- 
ing shows monthly rainfall for 18%, the normal, and 
departure from normal: — 
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Wind.— the wind was from the south twenty-fiV^ 
times; southeast, twenty-two timesr southwest, sijt>-' 
teen times; northeast, twelve times; ea^t, eleven 
times; north, six times; northwest, one time. The 
total run of wind was 6464 mile/i. Thipgives a mean 
daily velocity of 208.52 miles, and a mean hourly 
velocity of 8^9 miles. The highest daily velocity was 
472 miles, oti the 26th; the lowest, 68 miles, on the 19th. 
The highastjjourly velocity was 29 mile between 
1 and 2 p. M. on the 26th. 

The following tables give comparisons with preced- 
ing Julys: — 
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Weather SumntaiV for "Junt, 1896. 

.), ., ' BY C. M. BKEESE, OBSERVEK, 

The mean temperature was, 7^,19^, which is about 
normal. The highest temperature was 98", on the 
19th; the lowest, 46^, on the 12th. The rainfall was 
2.63 inches, which is 1.8 inches below normal. This 
deficiency was scarcely noticed, however, as the 
ground was thoroughly soaked from the a^)updanj 
rainfall of April and May, Wheat harvest lasted 
from the 10th to the 20th, The crop was good. 
About the 2$th, corn began to be laid by. The crop 
at the end of the month is in excellent condition. 
Oats crop was almost a complete failure. The crop 
was very promising until near the time it began to 
ripen when it was badly attacked by rust. 



A Qood Education Pay«. 

1. In dollars and cents. All testimony of statistics agrees it 
showinir that educated labonrs of all ranks haTe better work 
and better wages than the uneducated^ 

3. In influence and position. Careful estimates make it cer- 
tain that the chances of promotion to places of trust and power 
among men are almost two hundred times as great to an educat- 
ed man as to the uneducated man. 

3. In usefulness. The bulk of good work in the world— discor- 
ery, invention, government, philanthropy, and religion— is 
brought about by those who learn to think by study. 

4. In enjoyment. Our pleasures grow out of What we are our- 
selves more than from surroundings. A well-trai ned man sees, 
h«ars, and handles a great deal more of the world than an un- 
trained one. All things do him more good, not so much because 
he owns them as because he understands them. He always has 
good things to think about. 



Industrial Training. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is Indnsti'ial training in ' 
several of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at 
least one hour a day. Among the lines of tra,lning each student 
may select, with the approval of the Faculty, except in ierms ' 
when special industrials are required. Young men may have 
farming, gardening, and f rnU!g*owing, woodwork suid ironwork, 
or printing. Young women may take cooking, sewing, pri'nttag, 
floriculture, or music,. .,, ' ' 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the ' 
carpenter shop before completing the flrstyeariaqd during the 
BprlngUerm of thesecpnA'Andthe fallterni of.t^ethirfl y;ear, qjh, 
on the farm, garden, and orchards. Young women take their in- 
dnstrial for one term of the first year in , sewing, and for the 
winter and spring terms of. ike second yesr in tke, .kitchea 
Iat>oratory and dairy. 
c...i ii. /.',). J , 
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'* CollQKe Bnal^ess. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obialu^' froin tiii' 
Loan Commiasioner. '< r 

Bills against the College shofild be prasented monthly, and, 
wh«a'ah(Uted, are paid at the;officeof the Treasurer in ManhattUiW 

All payments of principal and interest on acctonnt of :b<)ttda or^ 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Om.'T. 
Fairchild, Managing, Editor. Subscriptions are received hj 
Snpt. J. S. C. Thompson. 

l5onation8 for the Library or Museums should be sent to tk«' 
Librarijfin, or to Prof. Popenqe, Chairman of Committee on 
Museums. , 

Questions, scientific or practical, qoncerning the different d»> 
partments of stu^y and work, may be addressed to the seTersl 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may t>e ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre-' 
tarv. , 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
retary 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



R 



E. LOFINC]^ deals n new and Second-hand Text-books and 
I School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books oftsa 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yon. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and mb- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON*S is the most popular Dry Goods Store la 
t Manhattan. The greatest ttotik, the very latest stylea, the . 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT A GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, Inviu 
students and all other College people to call and examlni 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men'i 
wear. Litest styles in every department, 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great Tartety; 
of clothing and furnishing goods at pi'ices to snit tk« 
times Call without fall before buTlng. 



R 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. - 

E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, JC locks. Jewelry 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instrqjinents. 



DRUGS. 



Tl 
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WC. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet ArtlclM 
• and Fancy GoodSc Tbe patronage of students is solicited. 






PHOTOGRAPHS. 



f.l It; . 



DEWEY & DEWEY, the Manhattan photographers, solicit 
the student trade. Special rates to clubs and large groups. 
Call and sae samples. Oldest gallery, established 1859. 



sde sample 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Good* No-, 
tions. Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladlta* 
Wraps. Ltowest prices in tke city. A complete groperj ;<i)rcilB 
connection. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist, Gold flUing a specialty. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt MeaU in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntx Avs- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivtry 
wagon. 



Ai' SHAVING PARLOR, 



6 BATHS $1,00 cash, 12 shaves, $1.00 cash. Hair cutting a spe- 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostmp's Barber Sbcp, 
Next door to PostofBce. 
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HISTORIC NOTES ON DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. II. 

BY PROK. J. D. WALTERS. 

IN America, drawing did not become a recognized 

branch of popular education until the Nation had 
begun to plan the Centennial Exposition. Previous 
to that time, there had been only isolated and experi- 
mental eflForts. 

After having founded in Philadelphia the public 
library, in 1732, 'Benjamin Franklin busied himself with 
plans for the education of youth, and in 1749 publish- 
ed his "Proposed Hints for an Academy," in which 
he suggested that "all should be taught to write a 
fair hand, and something of drawing by iraitatioti of 
prints, and some of the first principles of perspec- 
tive, arithmetic, accounts, and astronomy." It will 
be seen here that drawing is classed among the most 
useful studies. 

Among the very first pioneers of school drawing 
must be mentioned IVtlliam Ts,. Jlep Fowle, a teacher in 
the public schools of Boston from 1821 to 1823. He 
had no well-defined aims and methods, but advocated 
that the study should be based on geometry, and 
should be made a chief means of teaching geography 
and science. In 1827, he published an elementary 
work on drawing, translated, in part, from the 
French, which must have met with some degree of 
success, as a third edition with additions was pub- 
lished in 1830. To the second edition the translator 
had added a second part of his own, containing the 
"Elements of Perspective Drawing," also directions 
for instrumental drawing. Through him, the wall 
blackboard became a feature of the American schools. 
Previous to 1790, the girls were not allowed to attend 
public schools, and from 1790 to 1821 they could only 
attend school in summer. It is characteristic of Mr. 
Fowle that he was a strong advocate of co-education, 
as well as of form study. 

Another pioneer was the Hon. Henry 'Barnard, the 
editor of the American Journal of Education, who, upon 
the establishment of the United States Bureau of 
Education in 1838, delivered in many parts of the 
country an address on the subject of industrial edu- 
cation in which he urged that drawing should be 
taught in the common schools. 

The most notable early effort to popu' arize art 
through the instrumentality of the school house is , 
perhaps, that of Rembrandt Peale, who, from 1840 to 
1844, was connected with the high school of Philadel- 
phia as a special teacher of art. His object in accept- 
ing this position was to have the opportunity of 
demonstrating the feasiblity of teaching drawing 
to classes of comtnon school children, and he metthe, 
fate of most reformers— his plan received but little 
favor, his proposition was violently assailed, his 
method criticised, and his whole scheme was de- 
nounced as that of a charlatan. The elements of 
Mr. Peale's system, as laid down in his handboook, 
"Graphics," were mainly these:— 

1. The eye should be trained from childhood to 
recognize the elements of form. Training the eye 
to see, and of the hand to imitate should be simulta- 
neous. 

2. The training should begin with the simplest 
elements of form, taking but one at a time. Parallel- 
ism was the first thing to be taught, then the division 
of lines, next the division of angles, until, step by 
step, the most complex forms could be mastered. 

3. Drawing, as a school study, should precede pen- 
manship. 

4. The pupil should first copy patterns, and after- 
ward copy from nature. 

5. He should first study freehand drawing, after- 
ward mechanical drawing. 

As in the case of Mr. Fowle, many of whSse re- 
forms survived to great advantage in the schools 
of Boston, although for a time all his work seemed to 
be overthrown, the effort of this artist was thwarted 
by an ignorant and obstinate school board, and due 
credit given several decades afterward. In a report 
on Peale's endeavor written by Principal John S. 
Hart of Philadelphia for the American Bureau of 
Education, 1875, appears the following sentence: 
"Thirty years ago, I expressed the belief, and I am 
willing still to al)ide by the record, that such a sys- 
tem as Mr. Peale's, fully and fairly carried out, 
would have been worth more to the city pecuniarily 
than the entire cost of her system of public schools." 

From this time on, the efforts to introduce drawing 
into graded city schools became more frequent and 
persistent. At Baltimore, in 1849, Professor IViUiam 
U^irup, and at Cleveland, in the same year, Tro- 



fessor Jebu 'Brainfrd, labored as teachers and authoifs. 
of textbooks with varying success for the new: 
study. In the Boston city schools, drawing became Sr 
required, though much abused and molested study, 
in 1864. Just before this Mr. (Villiam N. Bartholomew's 
new textbooks were published, and were now intro- 
duced into the different classes. A few years later, 
Portland, New Haven, Cleveland, and New Yorl^; 
made similar attempts. Cincinnati introduced draw- 
ing as a regular branch of instruction in 1869, using: 
the Forbriger^ textbooks revised by Prof. Fick. lo 
the light of subsequent events, it is easy to see how 
these sporadic efforts tended to educate and awaken 
more general interest in the subject, though it was 
not the teacher, but the merchant and manufacturer, 
who finally decided that drawing was to have a per- 
manent home in the public school. Owing to the 
rapid progress of the industrial countries of Europe, 
the necessity of some action on the part of the 
manufacturers of the United States, unless they were 
willing to submit to inglorious inferiority in all but 
the lowest grades of production, was becoming more 
and more pressing. The general study of industrial 
drawing by all the children was now urged from a 
desire to insure to the country trained art workers 
who should be able to compete with the most skilled 
artisans of the world, and the State that first carried 
the plan into effect was Massachusetts. 

Drawing became an authorized branch of instruc- 
tion in the public schools of Massachusetts in 1859, 
and a required branch in 1870. The latter act of the 
legislature also legalized day or evening drawing^ 
classes for pupils of over fifteen years of age, in 
cities of over 10,000 inhabitants. These laws were 
cordially received in nearly all sections of the State. 
The next step was the founding of a normal art 
school, and the calling of "Prof. IValter Smith, art 
master in charge of the schools of Leeds, England, 
and a pupil of the Art School of South Kensington, 
to take charge of the introduction of the study. To 
Smith, more than to any other one man, the country 
is indebted for the rapid and systematic progress, 
which the new study has made since that time. "His 
rare ability, sturdy courage, and .square-.shouldered 
contempt for water-colored humbug and wax-work 
bosh placed the future workmen of the country under 
lasting obligations to Bostonian sagacity." (John A 
Anderson, 1874.) 

The next article will speak of the maxims and 
work of Prof. Walter Smith, Art Director of Mass-^ 
achusetts. 



Some of the Benefits of One Year at College. 

There are many young men who ardently wish they- 
couldget an education, but who have not the means 
with which to take a full college course. There are 
others whose circumstances are such that they do not 
think it worth while to give the subject even a 
passing thought, lest it raise ambitions impossible to 
be satisfied. To all such, this question ought to come 
with interest: "Is it worth while for me to spend 
only a year at college, if I am sure that I cannot 
spend more than that?" A careful consideration of 
this question will undoubtedly result in an affirm.- 
ative answer. Let us consider some of the benefit*, 
of a year's attendance at a college of liberal cultur?^ 
a college with full courses, able instructors, good 
equipment, and an enthusiastic body of students, and 
see if there are not incalculable blessings awaiting- 
him who can spend even but one year at such a^ 
institution. 

First of all must be named the good derived from 
the studies during the year. Let the student who 
knows that he can take only one year's work, frankly 
state the fact to the faculty, and they will help him 
arrange his work so that the year may yield the best 
possible ' 5sults. One object in going to college is. 
to secure aformation, and an industrious young per- 
son ough to take in and assimilate a good deal of 
truth in a year. A college year contains about 240 
working Jays. This much time sacredly devoted to 
honest work cannot fail to enrich the mind with price- 
less treasures. One does not say, "Because I can- 
not become a millionaire, I will not enter business."^ 
Why should he say a similar thing with reference to. 
acquiring mental wealth? 

One of the most valuable lessons of a college 
course is to learn the full meaning of an education. 
We all know that by its etymology the word meana 
"to lead out" or develop the latent faculties of the 
mind; but how hard it is to get away from the notion 
that a college course is a mere stufl&ng process, and 
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"that a college graduate ought to know everything. 

College graduates are slowly proving to the world 

that this latter idea is a mistake; and consequently 

«i good many people ask, "Well, what then is the use 

•of going to college?" Let a young man go one year, 

-and he will begin to realize why it is necessary to go 

to college. He will see how broad the field oi truth 

is, and how inadequate are his undeveloped powers 

to cope with the puzzling problems of the universe; 

he will learn that the college course only introduces 

-him to the various departments, and if he would be a 

specialist in anything he must put years of special 

work upon it; and he will also learn that all truth is 

related, and that even a specialist must have a 

broader view than can be had from a single window. 

J^nd as the grandeur of these facts begin to impress 

liim, he will reach out for ajbetter understand in j,' of 

truth, and his soul will kindle with an intense desire 

for knowledge. 

But will not such a desire be a curse to our young 
friend who is unable to finish his college course? 
Not at all. No one in this day of books and college 
•or university extension courses has aright to despair 
of becoming educated. And for this reason the third 
thing to be learned in one year of college work is 
valuable, namely, how to study. If he learns this 
lesson well in one j ear, our young friend will have 
^one well. He will learn to study systematically and 
thoroughly. The world's work could be done in half 
the lime now put upon it, if all would work systemat- 
ically. The reason why Dr. Gunsaulus can be pastor 
•of a large Chicago church, be President of the 
Armour Institute, write for the press, and deliver 
many lectures, is not solely because of his brilliant 
mind, but because he has a time for everything, and 
<loe8 it on time. Some students spend more time 
over four studies than the President of the United 
States requires to administer the affairs of this 
nation. The reason is because they work in a desul- 
tory way, and do not concentrate their powers on the 
business at hand. 

But now our young friend, having some idea how 
to study, will also learn how to equip his private 
library for his future improvement. The books in 
many a home are purchased only at Christmas or 
when some unusually persistent book agent comes 
around, and then they are bought more for the pic* 
tures they contain or the binding, than for the 
thoughts on the printed page. This is not greatly to 
be wondered at, for the selection of a private library 
is not an easy matter. But our young friend, taking 
the college library and the private libraries of his 
teachers and the older of his fellow students as 
models, will be able to form a good idea of what con- 
stitutes a working private library, and thus he may 
•continue his work in the spare hours of his later life. 

A fifth benefit will be the literary society work. 
No factor of college life makes itself felt more quickly 
than this. Almost as soon as a new student gets off 
the train he will be captured by two or three lively 
fellows, who treat him most royally and tell him of 
the good points of their society, and in a confidential 
way warn him of the other one. In due time, he 
joins one, and the year's experience in the society 
3iall will give him confidence in his own powers, easy 
beariiig in public address, familiarity with the meth- 
od of conducting deliberative assemblies, and other 
helpful things that in themselves will be worth the 
time and money spent for the entire year. 

At the college one often forms associations that 
are a source of lifelong pleasure and inspiration. 
"Who can measure the Influence of a faithful teacher 
in shaping one's life, and who can tell the value of 
the fellowship of a college chum? Some one has 
'written of a friend: "Thy friendship was more pre- 
cious to me than gold, and the joys of thy companion- 
ship better than the possession of rich jewels;" and 
•what student has not verified these words in the 
friendships of college life? To be sure, one may have 
friends anywhere, but are we not sure to find the 
most helpful friends where hundreds are gathered 
for the same great purpose that inspires ourselves? 

Then, in a year at college one will not fail to catch 
•that indefinable but powerful something called col- 
lege spirit, the spirit of love for the truth and ardent 
•enthusiasm in the search for it, the spirit of ambi- 
tion to make the most of our opportunities, the spirit 
•of the equality of all, rich and poor; for there is 
usually no aristocracy in college life except the aris- 
tocracy of intellect. He who takes hold of the prob- 
lems of life with that spirit will wrestle with them 
until he masters them. 

Finally, when our young friend has spent one year 
at college, and caught its spirit, seen its advantages, 
and found it was not such a terribly hard thing to do 
after all, he will very likely set himself to greater 
•effort, and come back the next year, and so on, until 
*e has finished a complete course. For, you know, 
■one can never accomplish anything unless he makes 
a beginning. — R. L- Netberton, in Kansas Farmer. 

The Education for the Parmer's Boy. 

College education for the farmer's boy is liable to 
inoculate him with the idea that he is too smart to 
perform manual labor. The praiseworthy desire of 
the farmer is to have his son receive a good educa- 
tion. To get that without sniffing a college atmos- 
phere that will make him look down upon all that 
made his father prosperous is one of the dangers of 
college life for the boy. ,The boy on the farm needs 
education at least as much as do those who pursue 
what is called the "learned professions;" but to get 
it without his hat becoming two or three sizes too 
. small for him is one of the difficulties. The boy too 
often takes "short courses," and is made to believe 
by the bragging of the professors that there are few 
Qioys like him, and this announcement goes home 
under a stamp provided by the government, in 
response to which a draft very often comes back pro- 



viding for the "finishing" of the boy's education. 
The school to which the farmer can safely send his 
son is where the boy can be taught agriculture, pure 
and undefiled, in all its branches, and where teachers 
are employed who have good, practical agricultural 
sense instead of an abundant supply of theoretical 
nonsense. The one great trouble is that too many 
teachers are not practical men, and the kind of edu- 
cation they give often educates the boy off rather 
than on the farm. I have known boys to go to col- 
lege and get a swelled head so badly that the old 
man caught it when they returned home. When it 
gets this bad, the case is so aggra,vated as to be diffi- 
cult to cure. — Livestock Indicatot. 



The Farmer and the Farm Paper. 

The work that is accomplished by farm papers in 
uplifting the agriculture of the country can never be 
told. The silver veins in Idaho and the gold in the 
mines and streams of California are not sufficient to 
represent its value. Silently their teaching falls into 
the soil, and we behold the harvest in the better 
returns that are reaped in the field and gathered in 
the stalls. And so mighty is the influence of this 
teaching that it is gradually uplifting defective 
practice. It is enabling the farmer to place the foun- 
dations of his methods on the bed-rock of correct 
principles. It is shedding a new light and a new 
interest around his work which too frequently in the 
past was looked upon as cheerless drudgery. It is 
transferring the burden of back-breaking labor to 
the horse and the machine or implement which he 
draws. And it is bringing to him greater gains than 
he could possibly have secured without the influence 
of such teaching. „ « „ 

The benefits are great; the price is small. Fellow 
farmers, we complain of depression and low prices 
for our produce. We murmur if we get no profit on 
our products. But do we ever stop to reflect that the 
publisher of the agricultural paper seldom gets any 
profit from the subscription revenues of his paper? 
It usually costs him more than the subscription price. 
His profits come from the advertising pages. Let us 
think of these things as we enjoy the luxury of the 
farm paper that comes to us from week to week, and 
as we think of them, let us try to do something to 
help the men who are giving us goods below cost. 

T^ke one issue, and what do we find? We see there 
information on its every page that would have rejoic- 
ed the hearts of the readers of a hundred years ago. 
We are almost sure to find in it something bearing 
on our life work that is worth more than the sub- 
scription price of the paper for a year. It keeps us 
informed as to agricultural discovery, that in our 
work we can keep abreast of the times. It summar- 
izes knowledge in many instances, and thereby saves 
an immense amount of labor on our part to get to the 
conclusions reached. And in a single article it fre- 
quently gives us the cream of the results of the labors 
of a lifetime spent in some special work. Are we not 
under some obligations to the agricultural press? 
Have we no duty to perform by way of helping on the 
good work, other than that of remitting the subscrip- 
tion price at stated times? 

And the help brought by the agricultural press is 
not confined to those who live solely upon revenues 
obtained from the farxn. Farm papers have probably 
helped none so much as the teachers of agriculture. 
The agricultural teaching of today is not based upon 
the knowledge obtained from standard works. These, 
as a rule, are yet to be written. It is rather based, 
first, upon the experience gleaned on the old farm at 
home; second, upon the experience of men eminently 
successful in their respective lines of work; and third, 
upon information gleaned from the agricultural 
press, and the last mentioned is the most prolific 
source of such information — at least it has proved so 
to the writer. Go on, then, publishers of farm papers, 
weary not in the good work; you are building better 
than vou know. 

Perhaps nine out of every ten farmers in the land 
do not take an agricultural paper at all. They do 
not take it, because they do not know its value. 
Think of the great disadvantages under which they 
labor. Is there no duty that we owe to these our 
brethren? Have we ever tried to persuade them to 
take an agricultural paper? 

"The old year is dead and gone and a new year has 
arisen from its ashes, and as we step across its por- 
tals, we are doubtless resolving to be more helpful to 
our fellows than we have ever been, and in carrying 
out these good resolves, let us remember our duty to 
our fellow- farmers who take no agricultural paper. 
Tell your neighbor the worth of such a paper, and 
pers'^ade him to take it. You do him a greater kind- 
ness than if you gave him gold. This article has 
been penned in the hope that many farmers will thus 
be aided by those who can render such assistance. 
Farmers, will you not give such aid? One new nan)e 
added by every subscriber— see what it would mean 
to the publishers, and think of what it would mean 
to farmers and farming.— r^os. Shaw, in Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman. 

Kaffir Corn Coming. 

In view of the fact that this College has been grow- 
ing and praising Kaffir corn every year since 1888, 
the following from the Kansas Farmer is of special in- 
terest: — 

"A most notable increase in the per cent of acreage 
of any one crop in Kansas the present year, as shown 
by the assessors' returns to the State Board of Agri- 
culture, applies to Kaffir corn, and amounts to 102>^ 
per cent, or a net gain of 188,860 acres. Greenwood 
County is foremost in appreciation of this great 
forage crop and grain plant, and has 30,125 acres 



against 12,892 acres last year; Butler County follows 
next with 21,436 -^res, an increase of 343 per cent. 
Cloud County's "^jpii^is nearlv 470 p^cent. 

"It is of interest'^ note j;/iat the Ip'ge increase is in 
eastern and centraAounties where other grain and 
forage crops are produced in greatest abundance, 
and by no means confined to territory where such 
crops as corn are grown on but a small scale, and 
where the sorghums have been supposed to be culti- 
vated only as substitutes. 

"The increased acreage of saccharine sorghums for 
forage and grain this year is also large, amounting 
to 77,391 acres, or more than 27 per cent, quite evenly 
distributed over the State. On the other hand, sor- 
ghum planted for syrup or sugar, shows a decreased 
acreage amounting to more than one-third. 

"A decline in the acreage of milo maize amount- 
ing to more than 10 percent, and of Jerusalem nearly 
48 per cent, suggests that farmers and stockmen are 
finding that of the non-sweet sorghums, Kaffir corn 
is best adapted to their conditions and uses." 



<' 



Self- Educated Farmers. 



Many of our readers of middle age and under have 
not had the advantage of anything more than a com- 
mon school education. It is a matter of life-long 
regret with them that they have not. It is a matter 
of regret to us that many of them conclude that 
because they had not the advantage of a college edu- 
cation or an agricultural education in their teens, or 
before they are twenty-five, they cannot secure an 
agricultural education now. In this they are mistak- 
en. While we do not underestimate the value of 
from two to four years' training at a college of some 
kind, and while we urge our young friends to secure 
it, if they possibly can, in order to gain the greatest 
proficiency, not as professional men, but as farmers, 
we confess and maintain that the value of a college 
education, especially in classical lines, is very greatly 
overestimated. We call the attention of our readers 
to the fact that many of our best writers on agricul- 
tural lines today are not college bred men at all. 
They have not even had the opportunity to attend 
an agricultural college. They are emphatically self- 
educated men. and their education was acquired on 
the farm by means which are within the reach of 
every farmer who reads this paper, and more abun- 
dantly within their reach than at the time these men, 
who are regarded as authorities in agriculture, edu- 
cated themselves. It is the same way in other lines 
of journalism. Some of the best writers we know of 
were never inside of a college while we know of plenty 
of college bred men who cannot write an article for 
a paper that has not to be edited after it comes to 
the office. 

How are they to go about this work? First, they 
should confine themselves mainly to education on ag- 
ricultural lines, and the subjects relating thereto. 
They should subscribe for agricultural papers that 
are conducted by thinking, practical men, and that 
are not edited either by paste pot or scissors, nor yet 
full of cram. By "cram" we mean that knowledge 
which comes to men who know nothing about farm- 
ing, second-handed men who have plenty of second- 
handed agricultural wisdom, but don't have the wit 
to use it. 

The farmer who is educating himself should every 
year buy a first-class agricultural book, not a com- 
pilation as many books are, but the work of some real 
thinker and doer who knows what he is writing 
about; and writes because he can't help it, because 
he likes to do it, rather than for the money there is 
in it. Books written by a penny-a-liner, at so much 
a page, are usually filled with cram and all poor 
stuff. He should nottnerely read this book, but thor- 
oughly master it as his bright boy does the textbook 
at school. The book that is not worth studying and 
reading more than once is not worth reading at all. 

Every farmer should have an encyclopedia to 
which he can refer for any information he may 
desire. He should besides have the complete set of 
bulletins of the agricultural experiment station of 
his own State, and as far as possible of the adjoin- 
ing States. If he keeps files of his papers, he will 
thus build up a library, and in so doing will gradually 
acquire an education. No man, however, is properly 
educated unless he knows how to write out what he 
has thoroughly mastered. If he has mastered it, he 
can write about it and talk about it. Writing leads 
to clear thinking; so does talking, if one does not talk 
too much, and aids in fluency of expression. Don't, 
by all means, get the idea that you can't educate 
yourselves. 



-IVallace's Farmer. 



Library. 

The College library consists of over 13,000 bound rolnmes an* 
about 4,000 pamphlet8,and is valued al$a6,000. It has been selected 
mainly with a view to supplementing the class room instruction 
\a the various departments. All the books are indexed in a card 
catalogue, so that the resources of the library upon any subject 
may be readily learned. All students have free access to the 
bookshelves, and may draw the books for home use, under simple 
and most liberal regulations. 

The College subscribes for the leading literary, scientific, and 
agricultural journals; wliile the principal daily and weekly 
papers of Kansas and many from other States are received in ex- 
change for the College publications. All these are kept on file for 
the use of students and Faculty. 

The College has been designated as the depository of United 
States public documents for the Fifth Congressional District of 
Kansas. Alrout 1,000 volumes have already been received on thia 
account. 

The library is open daily except on legal holidays. During 
the College terms, the library hours are from 8 a. m. to 4 p. K., 
and during vacation from 9 a. m. t^ 12 M. The Librarian or the 
assistant is in constant attendance, at these honrs, to assist tboee 
who use the books. 
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Calendar. 

1896-97. 
Pall Term— September lOth to December 19th. 
Winter Terra— January Sth to March 27th. 
Spring Term— March 30th to June 10th. 
June 10th, Commencment. 

1897-98. 
Fall Term— September 9th to December 18th. 

' To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to Invest In 
ichool district bonds ai par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■uld at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
rand Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner, Leon. Kan. 



QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Prof. Georgeson made a brief visit to Topeka last 
week. 

President Faircliild spent the afternoon of Friday 
in Topeka on College business. 

Mr. Baxter has a visit from his son Frank, who is 
telegraph operator at Kendall, Kansas. 

Prof. Mayo has an article in the last Kansas Farmer 
upon •'Contagious Sore Eyes of Cattle." 

Another of our Domestic Science teachers is sought 
for in a neighboring State Agricultural College. 

Professor and Mrs. Mason returned on Tuesday 
last from a pleasant visit in Morris and Wabaunsee 
Counties. 

The Kansas Farmer reprints Bulletin No. 58. Prof. 
Mayo's investigation of the cornstalk disease, in a 
series of articles. 

Numerous future students have appeared during 
the past week, house hunting and arranging for ready 
admission to College. 

Applicants for information about the opening of 
the College year are numerous enough to suggest an 
increased attendance. 

Prof. Olin gives the opening address before the 
Dickinson County High School at Chapman, this 
evening, August 31st. 

Prof. Hitchcock returned the first of last week, 
delighted with his six weeks collecting tour in the 
southern part of the State. 

A second hand ensilage cutter, the Ross No. 13 A, 
with 22 foot elevator, is for sale cheap at the College 
barn. It is in running order. 

Repairs upon the College drives were begun last 
week by construction of substantial culverts where 
the old wooden ones had rotted out. 

Secretary Graham returned Monday last from the 
health-giving Excelsior Springs, Mo., much recruited 
and greatly benefited by his vacation. 

The State examination at the College was attended 
by H. N. Whitford, '90; W.E. Smith, '93; V. I. Sandt, 
'94; Ada Rice, '95, and E. G. Gibson, '96. 

Superintendent Thompson returned in time to 
catch the proof-reading on the I NUUSTRiALiSTthe last 
of the week. His summer's outing has done him good. 

Bids for the contract for hauling coal for the Col- 
lege during the season of 18% 7 will be received until 
Saturday noon, September Sth. Address the Presi- 
dent. 

Prof. Hood had an interesting visit in Kansas City, 
where he looked up the various irrigation pumps 
upon the market, with a view to his testing experi- 
ments. 

The workers upon the steam conduit were very 
fortunate in escaping a. slide in one of their tunnels 
which came soon after they had finished the tunnel 
and were preparing supports for the work. 

The covering of steam pipes is progressing in ex- 
cellent style. A car load of brick goes into the deep- 
er portion of the conduit to enlarge it to such size 
that a man can pass through, if necessary. 

Assistant Otis has some very fine specimens of 
nodules produced by bacteria upon soy beans through 
various means of culture which he has been trying. 
Some of them will find their place in the Agricultural 
Museum now growing. 

bulletin No. 59, giving the wheat experiments of 
Prof. Georgeson for 1895-6, gains an extended men- 
tion in the Kansas Farmer of August 27th. The article 
closes with this remark: *'The bulletin, of which the 
foregoing are but brief excerpts, is a most valuable 
one for the wheatgrower." 

Dr. J. S. Hunt and Mr. Wm. Collins from Queens- 
land, Australia, visited the College last Monday, 
introduced by Prof. Shelton. They are making a 
hurried investigation of Texas fever in this country, 
commissioned by the Government, with a view to 
preventing its extension in Australia, if possible. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



> 



A. Iv. Peter, '%, called at the College on the 24th. 

C. C. Smith, '94, teaches in Wabaunsee this year. 

V. Emrick, '95, begins teaching today at McFarland. 

Clara V. Newell, '96, has work in the Spot Cash 
Store. 

V. I. Sandt, '94, took the State examination here 
last week. 

C. W. Lyman, '96, is clerk in the shoe store of 
John Coons. 

J J. Fryhofer, '%, visited College friends on Wed- 
nesday while on his way to Atchison, to take the 



position of Supervisor in the Soldiers' Orphans' 
Home. 

W. E. Thackrey, '%, takes the home of Prof. Lee 
for the next year. 

Maud E. Kennett, '95, goes to the State Normal 
School for next year. 

C. E. Copeland, Second-year in 1895-6, goes to the 
State University the coming year. 

W. W. Hutto, '91, takes the College Hill school 
again this year at increased salary. 

Mrs. Lizzie J. Davies-Evans, student in 1882-3, has 
taken a house in town on Fremont Street. 

M. R. Smith, Second-year in 1895-6, takes the Phar- 
macy course at the State University next year. 

Geo. K. Thompson, '93, editor of the Blue Rapids 
(Motor, was in town for an hour or two on Saturday. 

E. H. Perry, '86, of Perry, O. T., is nominated for 
Territorial Couicilman by the Republicans of his 
district. 

H. G. Pope, '94, is Editor in Chief of the Kansas 
Lauj'er, issued from the Law Department of the State 
University. 

C. A. Johnson, '95. has been elected Vice-President, 
and R. S. Kellogg, '%, Secretary, of the Russell Edu- 
cational Association; while Susan E. Johnson, '96, 
serves the Northwest District Association as Presi- 
dent. 

C. P. Hartley, '92, Harrison, Idaho, shows his con- 
tinued interest in his alma mater and in his favorite 
science by the gift to the Entomological Museum of 
a fine series of pupae and adults of Neopbasiamenapia, 
with its parasites. This insect is allied to our white 
cabbage butterfly, but lives as larva upon the leaves 
of a species of pine. 

Notes from the Farm. 

Some twenty acres of soy beans growing as second 
crop after wheat, are an interesting and promising 
crop this summer. Preparation for seeding was 
made by plowing the stubble and harrowing once, 
after which the beans were drilled in rows thirty-two 
inches apart with the grain drill. Yellow Soy, one 
of the earliest and best varieties, was used. The 
putting in of this crop was delayed by the regular 
work, and so extended over some period of time. 
About one-third of the ground was plowed and seed- 
ed during the last three days of June; another por- 
tion, July 11th; and the balance was seeded July 24th. 
The first seeding has made a fine growth. The plants, 
standing about two feet tall, are well-filled with 
pods, and will mature ten to twelve bushels of grain 
per acre, if an early frost does not catch them. The 
second seeding will hardly mature grain before frost, 
but will make a fine crop for feed. The last planting 
is in blossom at this writing, and has a growth of a 
foot, and will make a fair crop of hay before frost. 
All of the crop has been cultivated once, killing 
the few small weeds and volunteer wheat and leaving 
the surface in a mellow condition. The ground has 
readily absorbed all rain, and the evaporation has 
been reduced to the minimum. The ground is now 
in fine condition for wheat seeding, drilling to oats 
in the spring, or listing to corn. 

To investigate this same line of cropping, a rota- 
tion experiment of wheat with leguminous crops was 
planned a couple of years ago, but, owing to the 
wheat failures, this is the first year it has been car- 
ried out successfully. The treatments are five, as 
follows: — 

First, wheat to be followed by soy beans the same 
year, and the beans harvested in the fall in time for 
seeding the land to wheat for the next year. 

Second, wheat to be followed by soy beans the same 
year, and to be plowed under as green manure in 
time for seeding to wheat for the next year. The soy 
beans are drilled in rows, and cultivated. • 

The third rotation differs from the first, and the 
fourth from the second, in that cow peas are used 
instead of soy beans, and are drilled in rows eight 
inches apart, not to be cultivated. 

The fifth rotation takes two years for completion. 
The first year's cropping is very similar to that of 
the first rotation, diflfering in that it is not seeded to 
wheat in the fall. In the second year, field peas will 
be followed by soy beans to be harvested in the fall 
in time for wheat seeding. 

In the rotations where the leguminous cops are to 
be removed, the wheat will be drilled in without fur- 
ther plowing of the ground. All the plats produced 
a good crop of wheat this year, and at the present 
time the peas and beans have a growth of from 
twelve to fourteen inches. 

All the corn experiments suffered more or less from 
the dry spell the first half of August. Some very 
early corn escaped with but little injury, but aside 
from this most of the grain was in the dough stage. 
Before rain came, the leaves and husks were pretty 
well dried up and the grain more or less shriveled, 
and the crop will therefore be light. Most of it is cut 
and shocked now. 

The ensilage corn, a large late variety, had just 
tasseled out and was in a critical state and the drouth 
was quite severe on it. The lower part of the stalks 
were badly fired; only about half the usual amount 
of ears formed and they were small. The rains 
freshened up the crop some, and now the task of 
putting up the 225 tons of silage is well under way. 
This job is hastened a great deal by the use of a new 
Tornado mammoth silage cutter. No. 13, that is work- 
ing very satisfactorily. The old Ross, 13 A, that 



has been in use since 1888, is laid aside, and is 
now offered for sale cheap. Its work has been the 
cutting of some 225 tons of silage every year, besides 
more or less dry forage during the winter. It has 
proved a very proficient and serviceable cutter. 

The wheat ground is in very fine condition, and 
everything points to a favorable start with the wheat 
experiments this fall. The old line of experiments 
will be repeated again with but little change. 

The oats crop turned out very disappointingly this 
year. Everything was favorable until the crop was 
well headed out, when rust struck it, causing the grain 
to fill very poorly. The early planting and early 
varieties made a fair yield under the conditions. In 
the "time of seeding" experiment, where nine seed- 
ings were made at intervals of a week apart, the first 
seeding, March 2nd, gave a yield of 38 bushels per 
acre, and from this there is a falling off with each 
succeeding seeding nntil April 6th, where the yield 
was but little over six bushels per acre, and seedings 
later than this failed to produce grain . F. C. BuRTis. 



Shop Notes. 

The summer work of general mechanical sorts for 
the institution, together with getting the shops in 
order for a new term's work, has kept an average 
force of fifteen men busy through vacation time. 

Foreman House has found it no small matter to 
sharpen some 1400 tools used by the students. With 
the best of efforts to have students leave tools in per- 
fect shape, they still need sharpening in order that 
new students may not have the example of imperfect 
tools to begin with. 

The dynamo that has been so long in building has 

been pushed nearer completion. 

Preparation for the pump experiment has made 
extra machine shop work. 

A large steam coil is being put below the chapel 
platform. 

Over 300 cubic yards of rock were crushed by our 
new crusher with an electric motor, and built into 
a road 600 feet long, running sov.th from Science 

Hall. 

The $1,300 appropriated for covering the main 
steam pipe is being spent for the purpose, and has 
m ade steady work for seven or eight men all summer. 

The Armory building absorbed paint and kalsomine 
like a sponge, and as a result looks neater than for 
some time. 

Between oversight of current work and plans for 
the future, the office has been busy all summer. 



From Prof. Shelton. 



Under date of July 29th, Prof. E. M. Shelton, who 
gained renown as an agriculturist during his connec- 
tion of fourteen years with this College, writes of his 
work and prospects, in a letter to Pres. Fairchild: — 

"We are just now busy with the details of that long 
promised agricultural college. I hesitated to write 
concerning this long deferred enterprise, but at the 
present time it is quite beyond the experimental 
stage; it is, in fact, a reality as far as it goes. Work 
is already being vigorously prosecuted upon the 
buildings, which are to cost about ^^6000, and large 
contracts for fencing and clearing the land have 
already been let, so you see that it will be safe after 
this to talk of the Queensland Agricultural College. 
Speaking of the long time required by us to reach 
this goal, reminds me that times here have changed 
a good deal in the last two or three years. We have 
had very hard times in Queensland, and in Australia 
generally, but thanks to good management, the 
absence of politicians who know all about 'feenance,' 
and thanks also to a generous climate and hard work, 
the colony seems to be pretty well out of rough water 
in which it has sailed for some years past. Times 
now are fairly good. There is an abundance of em- 
ployment for those who want it, and are capable of 
doing the work. Public enterprises, railroad build- 
ing, etc., are being pushed with considerable vigor, 
so that the outlook for the colony, to say the least, is 
hopeful indeed. Well, a part of the energy available 
through the improved times is to be expended on this 
agricultural college. Besides the improvements 
already spoken of, we have upon the estitnates ;^4000 
for incidentals, fencing, clearing, live-stock, imple- 
ments, etc., besides the pay for a small teaching force, 
and ;^1000 additional for furniture. All told, the 
estimates now before Parliament show very nearly 
;^7000 for next year's work in equipping and putting 
in order the new school. This, I am sure you will 
agree with me, is not bad for a small community such 
as Queensland is, and considering how insignificant 
our agriculture is as compared with yours, say. We 
hope to have everything ready to open the school 
about March of next year, but may possibly be able 
to begin work a little in advance of this date. The 
school, I may say to you, will be run on strictly agri- 
cultural lines. We have 1700 acres of land, selected 
by the Under Secretary and myself, and which I 
believe is the best bit of land, naturally, owned by 
any agricultural college anywhere. It is located 
sixty miles west of Brisbane, upon the main line of 
railway, and in a district that will grow anything 
from bananas to wheat. I will send you a prospectus 
after a little, showing something of. our intentions, 
which I may say are to make the school distinctly 
agricultural. You will, I fear, be appalled at the 
amount of P. M. and kindred industrial work that a 
course in the Queensland Agricultural College 
involves." 

"We expect to remove to the college in the next 
three or four months. I shall have the principalship 
of the school, with a very free hand in its manage- 
ment. They are putting us up an excellent house, 
which wiU cost about $5000." 
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Education. 

,'^ ■ -* . . 

The time for opening of the fall term of tBe public 
schools, and for the beginning of the regular course 
of instruction for the year in our higher institutions 
of learning, is near at hand. This fact will make a 
few notes on the subject of education especially 
timely. In a general way, there is an almost univer- 
sal admission that education is, or may be, of great 
value. Occasionally we read or hear of some young 
person who has been made unhappy by being edu- 
cated above his or her surroundings, but such 
instances are rare, and they usually carry with them 
the suggestion that there is something lacking in the 
person to whom increased knowledge brings unhap- 
piness. It is certain that to the great majority, edu- 
cation adds greatly to the interest and pleasure^ of 
life, as well as largely increases the power of being 
useful in the world. Knowledge has. also come to be 
pretty generally recognized as a great help in the 
management of business. In' this respect there has 
been a marked change of opinion during the past 
century. Indeed, we do not have to go back a hun- 
dred years to find a time when a very limited amount 
of schooling was thought to be ample for the boys 
who were to be farmers or mechanics, or, in short, 
for all who were not designed for the learned profes- 
sions. The girls were supposed to need even less 
education than the boys. Their studies were very 
few in number, and were carried but little beyond 
merely the rudimentary stage. 

Although there has been a change in sentiment 
regarding the value of education, there are still many 
people who do not hold it in sufficient regard. There 
are many children who do not go to school as much 
as they should, and large numbers of young people, 
whose best interests require that they take either a 
full or a partial course in some of the numerous acad- 
emies, colleges, or seminaries, for which our country 
is famed, but whose circumstances are such that they 
seem to be excluded from these institutions. A few 
care little for books, and are almost glad of any 
excuse to keep them from school. Later in life, prob- 
ably when too late to be of any practical benefit, they 
will bitterly regret this indifference. But the great 
majority of young people would, we believe, be glad 
to secure a better education than they have yet been 
able to obtain. With the parents it is very much as 
it is with the young people. A few are indiflFerent 
and some are holding back because of a misconcep- 
tion of the real object of advanced education, but the 
great majority would be heartily glad to do more 
than they have vet done in the way of educating their 
children. In the latter class there are many who are 
deterred from carrying out their wishes in this 
respect on account of the financial outlay which such 
a course would necessitate. 

It is very true that education, like everything else 
that is worth having, costs something. There is a 
deal of direct expense involved in keeping a boy or 
girl at school, and on many farms the loss of the 
services of the youth is an item of considerable im- 
portance. "When a farmer has about all he can do to 
make his books balance at the end of the year, the 
proposition to send one or more of his children, who 
have obtained the rudiments of knowledge, to a high- 
er school or college, is really a serious matter. Yet 
the good of the children, not merely in the present 
year, but in the future, will be influenced by the 
decision, and this should outweigh the matter of the 
convenience of the parents. In many cases, some 
means of self-denial may be found, or some improve- 
ment in the method of farming which will increase 
the income, may be devised, and thus the money re- 
quired for educational expenses may be provided. 
Where the farmer is out of debt, has his buildings in 
comfortable condition, and a little money laid up for 
emergencies, the case is different. There should be 
no hesitation about giving the young folks a chance 
to attend schools of a high grade. With the excep- 
tion of a good moral character, there is no capital 
which is as useful to a young person starting in life 
as a good education. And, though we do not believe 
in forcing an unwilling youth to pursue any advanced 
studies, we are firmly of the opinion that farmers 
should encourage their children to make the most of 
all educational advantages that are within reach. 

In regard to the misconception to which we have 
referred, it may be said that a good many people, in 
all, believe that the learning of facts, or to state it 
in a somewhat common phrase, "storing the mind 
with knowledge," is the main benefit to be derived 
from attendance at educational institutions that are 
above the common school grade. It is very natural 
that farmers who hold this view should question the 
expediency of sending their children to these institu- 
tions. With the exception of the agricultural colleges 
and industrial schools, many of the studios pursued 
in such institutions do not have a very direct bearing 
upon 1 he actual work on the farm, and the farmer 
fears that they would be of little or no practical bene- 
fit But this idea is incorrect. While many facts are 
learned, the mere accumulation of knowledge, though 
very valuable, is not the principal end of education. 
The mental discipline, the quickening and developing 
of the intellectual perceptions and powers, and the 
ability to "think straight and see clear," are worth 
far more to a man or woman in the actual work of 
life than the mere accumulation of facts. To under- 
stand principles and know how to apply them is far 
better than to have the mind stored with facts, a 
large proportion of which, though of interest in 
themselves, will never be used. 

It hardly need be said that the agricultural college 
is bv far the best adapted of all educational institu- 
tions to meet the wants of young men who expect to 
become farmers. In thase colleges, the facts that 
are learned and the principles that ar^ taUght are 
along the same lines, and aloflg lines that will be 



practically useful through life. We believe that, 
even though it may require a great (iff of t, farnifers 
should endeavor to send their sons to these institu- 
tions. If they cannot send them for the full course, 
the short course now provided by some of these 
colleges will be available to many, and will prove of 
incalculable "benefit. But if even this is out of the 
question, a few terms at some high school or academy 
should be given, if possible. And the girls, as well 
as the boys, should share in educational advantages. 
Our young people should be fitted to become not 
merely farmers and farmers' wives, but intelligent, 
efficient, and useful men and vrdmen.— Practical Farmer. 



The Education for tlie Farmer. 

We don't want to discuss specific lines of study at 
this time, but rather to urge a sentiment that will 
not rob rural life of its best blood. We want a system 
of training that will qualify a young man or woman 
for the business and citizenship of farm life, and 
incline them to pursuits thereof with all the joys of a 
Cato. The education that bristles with sneers at th e 
toil of the field, that makes the man glorify himself 
in the thought that he does not need to work at the 
plow or hoe, that stultifies'him above the uniform of 
blue overalls and the broad-brimmed hat, may possibly 
find I livelihood for the unhappy recipient, but it is 
sure to curse the second and third generations. The 
learned man who manifests an exalted air and seems 
to say, "Come thou not near me, I am holier than 
thou," had better never been educated. Indeed, he 
had better never been born. That broad education 
which brings a man back to the farm to follow the 
routine work in the lead of a plain common life, not 
dissimilar from the neighbors', save the natural dig- 
nity and strength that brain power lends to the 
thought and speech and actions, is the education for 
the farmer's son. We want a policy pervading the 
classroom, the athletic ground, the social circle, the 
everywhere of our agricultural institutions of learn- 
ing, that will ennoble the pursuit of agriculture, and 
make the student feel that he is being trained for one 
of the highest callings in life, rather than to belittle 
the profession with base inuendo until the graduate 
will seek out employment as clerk or typewriter, and 
lead a life of a sort of dignified servitude, instead of 
enjoying the independence and kingship of the farm. 
His education has been a failure who thinks that 
because he has merited a piece of parchment, bearing 
the large seal of the college and the awkward chirog- 
raphy of a board of trustees, he must be permitted to 
wear kid gloves and bifurcated coats every day, and 
absorb a living from the populace by reason of his 
big name. As we have said, in substance, the educa- 
tion that will send the student to field or shop to 
work with willing as well as skillful hand, and lead a 
life full of the common virtues and fraternal love, 
instead of one that is full of deceit and conceit, and 
gilded with a sort of elegant selfishness, is the educa- 
tion for the nineteenth century. Every young man 
so educated will be a guardian angel, a beacon 
light, to the community fortunate in his citizenship. 
He will be an example at the town meeting, at 
the public celebration, and in the council chamber. 
He will be a disciplinary force among the bad boys 
at church, in the lyceum. and in the political gather- 
ing. He will be the man who will keep the weeds 
mowed along the fence lines, and have three stalks 
in the hill and no hills missing. The tares in his 
field and in his life will be pulled out in season. We 
would like to see the wonderful fields of the match- 
less West teeming with a population of such men. 
They would touch the surface with beautiful roads 
and lawns, grand fields of grain and grass, mag- 
nificent houses and barns, until our peerless country 
would be truly the garden of the Gods. Give us an 
education that will bring out the grandeur and sub- 
limity of agricultural life, that will content the 
young farmer to be first in the corn field, rather than 
second at Rome, and we will guarantee the social 
compact of state and nation. We will fence in the 
vices of municipalities with the virtues of the rural 
homes. The palmiest days of Rome went by when 
her royalty patronized the farm, but her great value 
counted for naught when her sickles began to rust. 
—Iowa Homestead. 



papers of all classes and languages are being printed 
and being circulated throughout the agricultural 
districts. Agricultural schools are at present being 
established at ihost of our state universities and 
colleges to which our younger farmers m^-y be sent 
and taught the most improved methods of farming. 
We send young men away to colleges that they may 
become doctors, lawyers, teachers, and engineers, 
and why can we not send them to school to become 
farmers? The time has come when, if we wish the 
young farmers to become successful in after life, we 
must educate them in the most improved methods of 
farming. The young farmers of today are the build- 
ers of the farmers for tomorrow. If we do not educate 
them in the principles of agriculture, how arc we to 
expect them to become successful as such in after life. 
—J. L. Herbst, in Livc-Stoch Indicator. 

Grounds and Buildings. 

The CoUegegrottnds and buil(lingrs,occupyin(f an elevation at the 
western limits of the city of Manhattan, and facing- towards the 
chy, are beautiful in location. The grounds include an irregular 
plat in the midat of a fine farm, with orchard, vineyard, and 
sample gardens attached, the whole being surrounded by a dur- 
able stone walls. Tlie grounds are tastefully laid out and ex- 
tensively planted, according to the design of a professional land- 
scape gardener, while well-graveled drives and good walks lead 
to the various buildings. All of these are of the famed Manhat- 
tan limestone, of simple but neat styles of architecture, and ad- 
mirably suited to their use. All rec.tation rooms are excellently 
lighted and ventilated, and are all heated by steam or hot water. 
A complete system of sewerage has been provided. 

College, 152x250 feet in extreme dimensions, arranged in threw 
distinct structures, with connecting corridors. This building 
contains, in its two stories and basement, offices, reception room, 
cloak rooms, studies, chapel, library, reading room, kitchen lab- 
oratory and dairy, sewing room, society rooms, printing office, 
and twelve class rooms. 

Chemical Laboratory, one story, 26x90 and 46x75 feet of floor 
space, in form of a cross. It contains eight rooms, occupied by 
the Department of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Mechanics' Hall, 39x103 feet, two stories, and 40x80 feet, one 
story, occupied by wood and iron shops music room8,iron foundry, 

lumber rooms, etc., in addition. 

Horticultural Hall, 32x80 feet, one story and cellar, having cab- 
inet room, class room, and storage, with greenhouse attached. 

Horticultural and Entomological Laboratory, with propagating 

houses attached. 

Museum Building, 46x% feet, and two stories high. This build- 
ing, which has served many purposes, is now fitted for an arm- 
ory, drill room, and veterinary laboratory below, and for class 
room and laboratory for Department of Botany and Museum of 
Natural History above. 

Science Hall, containing the library, with ample reading 
rooms; class rooms and laboratories, and cabinet room for zool- 
ogy, entomology, and botany; and suitable rooms for the various 

College societies. 

Appropriation is also made for a central steam plant, to furn- 
ish heat and power (or all the buildings. This plant is to cost 
$14,000, and will be completed in the fall of 1893. 

The farm barn is a double but connected stone structure, 50x75 
feel and 48x% feet, with an addition of sheds and experimental 
pens 40x50 feet. A basement, having stables for 75 head of cattle, 
si.oh engine room, and granaries, underlies the entire structure. 

Tue liorlicullural barn is a stone building, contaimng store- 
room, granary, and stables for several horses. 

Tlie foundries, lumber house, implement house, piggery, and 
various out-buildings are of wood. 

Two stone dwellings, occupied by the President and the Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture. 



Agricultural Education. 

Probably no other branch of education has made 
more progress in the last twenty years than that of 
farming. Ten years ago, we saw a piece of land, 
surrounded by a dilapidated rail fence, its owner 
living in a log house, and his stock in a rudely con- 
structed building, and the crops growing with difficul- 
ty und r the methods of cultivation which the owner 
employod. But a change has como over it. Today 
we see an educated farmer, his farm bearing every 
evidence of hard thought and study. We .see the 
most improved methods employed by him in raising 
his crops, feeding his stock, and disposing of his 
produce. Years ago muscle was thought the only 
element necessary for the farmer to pos.sess; now 
brain work is the necessary factor. It requires as 
much brain work to run a farm successfully as it does 
any other business, and the farmer who studies 
scientifically his method of farming is going to be 
successful. See what is being done to educate the 
farmers and their sons. Almost every State of our 
Union has an experiment station, where new methods 
are tested, and reports of these are sent to all the far- 
mers in their vicinity. Farmers' Institutes are now 
being held in many of the States in order that the 
farmers may come together and learn from each other 
new methods of cultivating the farm crops and feed- 
iag their stock for meat or for dairy purpose^. Fai;-t»i 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
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E. LOFINCK deals n new and Second-hand Text-book» and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarierb lur «- •• 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books oi<e.p 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see jou. 



LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instrument*, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rtit)- 
bers. Prices are low. ' ^ 



DRY GOODS. 



E A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store id 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles. > ' 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, Inm. 
students and all other College people to call a^d eiamHit 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in «»" • 
.vear. Litest styles in every department. 



KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great varletj 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
ti.t.e- Call without fail before buving. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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E LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewei. 
. and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Good* No 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and L>dl*t 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer? >•• - 
connection. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. Gold filling a specialty. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great yarletx- 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poynt« AVS- 
ntie, one dodr ea«t of Fox's booiutorc, or give ordcre ta 4#;w*ry 
wMro#,, 
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HISTORIC NOTES ON DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. III. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

PROFESSOR WALTER SMITH entered upon his 
duties as State Art Director in October, 1870, and 
remained until 1883, when he returned to England. 
The State Normal Art School in Boston was founded 
three years after his appointment, and he was made 
its responsible head also. Through this provision 
for the proper training of teachers, the success of the 
experiment of public industrial art training in Amer- 
ica was greatly promoted. Of other wheels set in 
motion, may be mentioned his regular meetings with 
the teachers and school authorities throughout the 
State, his lectures before teachers' institutes, the 
introduction of drawing as a major study in the nor- 
mal schools, the organization of annual public exhi- 
bitions of school drawings, the importation of casts 
of classic statuary and architectural fragments, the 
preparation of a series of sixteen textbooks for pupils 
and of several manuals for teachers, and the publica- 
tion of two volumes of discussions on topics pertain- 
ing to art and art education. The main maxims of 
Prof. Smith may be epitomized as follows: — 

1. Drawing is not an amusement, but a help toward 
the serious work of life. Mere picture-making must 
be abolished, and work having industrial aims must 
be substituted. • ' 

2. The only means by which public taste can be 
improved is by cultivating a perception . nd love of 
the beautiful in the mind and heart of every child by 
means of drawing. ' 

3. "Though tasks may vary, and degrees of intelli- 
gence be expressed in this subject as in all others, 
and good teaching be as easy to distinguish, yet 
exactly 100 per cent of the children succeed in learn- 
ing to draw." 

4. The evening drawing schools will do little good 
until the pupils approach them prepared by their 
practice in the day schools. 

5. It is not so much the manual skill displayed in 
the children's drawings which determines their edu- 
cational value, as the thoughts they have induced 
and the habits of accuracy, observation, and self- 
reliance they have helped to create. 

6. The subjects which should be required in pri- 
mary schools are knowledge of geometric forms and 
definitions, practice in drawing from flat copies and 
the blackboard of simple objects and ornamental 
details, elementary linear design, drawing from dic- 
tation of exact forms in defined positions, drawing 
from memory of previously drawn exercises, learn- 
ing the names, though not drawing the forms, of 
geometric solids. 

7. In grammar schools, the pupils should be taught 
the use of the ruler and compass in working out 
plane geometrical problems and in executing the 
mechanical repetitions of elementary design. 

8. The grammar school should also teach the first 
features of applied design; namely, the invention or 
adaptation of the forms of nature or historical orna- 
ment. 

9. Enlarging and reducing from flat Examples of 
natural forms of historical details of ornament are 
necessary to give knowledge of proportion of accept- 
ed types of the beautiful in design and ornament. 

10. Object drawing, from the copy to learn princi- 
ples, and from the object itself to learn their applica- 
tion, is a very important branch of grammar school 
work. 

11. By alternation of exercises, the thinking, in- 
quiring, and executing faculties of the pupils 9,re 
aroused and trained, correct habits of accurate obsfirr 
vation are formed, and incipient taste.is fructifi«d.- 

12. In the high school, the processes of drawing 
should be applied to some useful branches of indus- 
trial art. Here the pupils are old enough to be taught 
special subjects. (As soon as the pupils who have 
been well taught in the classes below take their 
places in the high schools). 

13. All elementary teaching of drawing should be 
done by regular, not special, teachers; what all pupils 
can learn, ajLl teachers can teach. 

Prof. Waltfer Smith was eminently successful in 
his work, and justly deserved a better treatment than 
he ultimately received at the hands of the Boston 
School Board and the State Board of Education of 
Massachusetts. It was pierhaps true that in some 
counties but little interest could be awakened for the 
study of drawing; that he greatly overshot the line 
I of possibilities when he advised that special indus- 
trial work should be taught in the high schools; that 



his contempt for the sketchy French methods wa«. 
too severe; that he asked too much work of his collab- 
orators and the students: yet, it must be acknowl- 
edged that his views have become the foundation of 
future American school methods. He undertook a 
Herculean job, and did his work well. The memory 
of his public drawing exhibitions, many of which 
were attended by more than 30,000 visitors, and the 
history of the brilliant success of the first ten years 
of the State Normal Art School will form a lasting 
monument of the genius of Walter Smith. 

The example of Massachusetts was soon followed 
by other States, though none organized a state normal 
art school. In New York City, Cooper Union endeav- 
ored to meet the demand for trained teachers by- 
instituting a normal class, which still exists, and has 
done good service for the State. The act by the leg- 
islature of New York was passed in 187S, but, com- 
pared with that of Massachusetts, it was vague and, 
remained comparatively ineffectual in that it did not 
regulate the amount of work to be done, nor the time 
to be given to the study. It also contained a clause 
permitting the superintendent of public instruction 
to altogether excuse schools from teaching the new 
branch of study. The same may be said with regardi 
to Maine, whose Legislature authorized the teaching 
of drawing in all public schools in 1871. In Wash- 
ingtoq, D. C, where the experiment in Massachusetts 
had been carefully watched by the school authorities^ 
drawing had been taught since 1868, but, the results 
of this attempt not being satisfactory, in 1873 the dity 
adopted the scheme and textbooks of Prof. Walter 
Smith, and secured the services of Mrs. Susan E* 
Fuller of the New York School of Design for Wometi 
under whose care most extraordinary results were; 
obtained from the start. 

It would require the space of a large volume ta 
relate in detail the progress that school drawing has 
made in the different States, west as well as east,, 
during the last ten years, but the chief development 
has been in that the aims and possibilities are better 
understood than heretofore. The new study is not 
any longer an experiment. Art academies, polytech- 
nic institutes, and manual training schools organized 
in nearly every larger city, have assisted in produc- 
ing special teachers who are able to cope with the 
special problems of higher art instruction, and these». 
in turn, have had their effect upon the common, 
school teachers. The textbooks of Walter Smiths 
have long since been superceded by other works,, 
neater in form and completer in many respects.. 
There are the series of White, Prang, Thompson, 
Cross, and several others, each of which is preferable 
in some branch or other to those of the old master 
from Leeds. If we are to believe certain high 
testimony fro Ji Zurich and Leipzig, we now have the 
neatest and best made textbooks in drawing in the 
world. Handbooks on art, and numerous transla- 
tions of German and French works on art history 
and architecture, have been published during the 
decade. In short, drawing has come to stay. The 
fact that many points relating to the course of study- 
and the methods of teaching are still being debated 
is no indication of ill understood aims. There will 
always be discussions; there are discussions on the 
methods of teaching* arithmetic or history. May we 
fully comprehend that no method and no textbook: 
can be the best under all conditions. 



Food for Thought. 

At one of the farmer's institutes held in Indiana, 
recently a minister made the address of welcome, and 
among other things said, "Yours is an honorable, 
useful calling, if it does not require any particular 
skill." Now, I suspect, says an unidentified ex- 
change, the frown on some of our faces made him 
think he had blundered, and he tried later on to 
cover up his mistake. But truly, do not many people, 
even some living on the farm, think about as that 
good minister did, when he made the first statement? 
It has not been generally co.Tsidered that any great 
skill was required to be a farmer. We have picked 
out the smart boys to make ministers of and lawyera 
and doctors and merchants. The dullest ones could 
do best on the farm, and so they were kept at home. 
Farming has suffered acordingly. The brightest 
minds have been sent forth to supply every other- 
calling with its strongest men. Hence other callings, 
have advanced, and agriculture has fallen behind in 
the race. We can furnish presidents, governors, and 
other great men from the farm, but we need some of 
the brightest minds to help elevate agriculture. It 
is no longer an occupation where drudging, common 
labor is required. With skill and brains to direct us,, 
we may in due time make our farms little gardens of 
Eden, places that many of the learned professional 
men may well envy us the possession of. It takes a. 
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Iiigh degree of skill, my ministerial friend, to arrange 
to almost entirely overcome the evil effects of too much 
Tain or serious drought, to build up the fertility of 
impoverished land, to run all the complicated machin- 
■«ry we need successfully, to save all the manure and 
«Be it to the best advantage, and to do a hundred 
•X)ther things that the thoroughly successful farmer 
must do. The mere writing of sermons and attend- 
ing to church matters, for a man educated in this line, 
would seem to be a much easier job for the head, 
although it makes a difference, of course, how high 
^p in the ministry a man is. I am not acquainted 
"?rith any profession where more brains, that, is, 
thought and study, are required than on the farm 
-where one is striving to do his very best in every line. 
And I repeat what I have often said, "That nowhere 
M)n earth can you find an honorable, legitimate, safe, 
liealthful business that will pay any better than 
farming, in proportion to the brains and capital 
invested."— Exchange. 



How to Qet Out of Debt. 



The only way for farmers to get out of debt, and 

keep out, is for every one in the family to contribute 

liis or her mite, and to make the land take care of 

them. So many farmers raise one thing, and then 

are forced to buy so many other things, that the 

*eady money becomes exhausted, and bills accumu- 

Jate. They should raise all of their own vegetables^ 

fruit, eggs, poultry, and meat, besides making their 

■<own butter; and the surplus of these articles should 

provide them with groceries and dry goods. If they 

•will only take pains with their produce and arrange 

it attractively they will meet with no difficulty in 

-disposing of it. Wives and daughters see to this. 

Don't allow badly put up packages to leave the farm. 

i wish every woman itf Oregon who lives on a place 

where anything is raised and sent to market would 

read the little book written by Mrs. Jones, "The 

Poor Man's Cow," and profit by the plain, wholesome 

advice contained in it. They would then see what a 

woman can do who is industrious and who has sense 

-enough to keep posted as to the demands of trade. 

What has been done by one can be done by another. 

'The same plan that makes a success of the dairy will 

work just as well in the orchard or poultry yard. Be 

painstaking, be honest, be cleanly, be sure to have 

the best, and be particular about the appearance of 

your packages. . .^ ^ ^ n. 

The chief fault with the majority of farmers the 
world over is carelessness. One farmer in ten is suc- 
--cessful, and it is their own fault that the number who 
■win is so small. If goods are not first-class they 
-will not command first-class prices. It takes just as 
4ong to make poor butter as good, just as long to 

. raise and pack poor fruit as good, just as much 
expense to raise a poor cow as a good one. and it is 
just the same with hogs and sheep.— Or^g^ow Agncultut- 

■ ist. 



The Little Farm, Well Tilled. 

In the suburbs of a nice town, we found an enter- 
prising young man working a one-acre market gar- 
den where all kinds of garden truck was being nicely 
and thoroughly cared for. Not a weed was to be 
seen. Every plant showed a remarkable thrifty 
growth. We remarked, "You must have had lots of 
rain here." "Oh no," says the proprietor, "not until 
a uite recentlv, but I have spent the most of my time 
-Cultivating and hoeing this patch, and sold to date 
'.(June 10th) $30 worth," and his harvest had just 
begun Two days later, not far from this place, we 
heard of a man that was running a twenty-acre gar- 
- den We were ar xious to see it, and a short drive 
-brought us to the spot. It was a big spot, too. Weeds 
were numerous all over it. The manager seemed to 
l>e in no particular hurry. His entire crop had a 
4>ackward appearance, and we predict a failure for 
ihim Now, the one-acre man will have much to say 
-:about the remarkable producttvness and great value 
-^of Dakota soil, while the twenty-acre man will curse 
the soil, climate, railroads, and everything else but 
:iiim8elf. In Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado we 
:iiave seen the same clearly demonstrated. These 
-facts coupled with what we have seen in the older 
Eastern States, prompts us to repeat that there is no 
saection of this great country where the intelligent, 
pushing, enterprising young man with a little money 
^n get as much and as sure an income as in those 
«tates, if he will keep in mind the story of the little 
Jarm well tilled.— Z><»Ao/a Farmer. 



Business Sense In Farming;. 

T suppose by the phrase "new farmer" is meant a 
wian who can apply the same principles to farming 
*hat a business man must apply to his business in the 
..city to make it profitable. 

Every possible and true economy must be practical, 
;Land sanitary rules must be applied around all build- 

'^"l^considerable sphere of knowledge is necessary, 

. ^hich should be brought to our agriculturist through 

Tn intimate relation with our experiment stations, or 

toy a preparation at our agricultural college or other 

^^r^lSvatelK) more land than you can till to a profit. 

Trv to have some textbooks introduced into the 

^^hnola of our rural districts that shall teach of those 

natural objects of interest that accompany life in the 

^ountrv Good mental training can thus be gained, 

'iSd profitable knowledge obtained. 

These are some of the points to make ^the "new 
^,iJ«^r " who must have energy and pluck.— Fra»«j 
M^^fton Treadent Ne« England Agricultural Soctety. 



FARH NOrES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 



A few acres of ensilage corn, cut at the right time, 
and put in a good silo, will help us solve the problem 
as to how stock may be kept profitably. Land and 
stock can be combined to no better advantage than 
by using the first to grow ensilage, and then feed the 
product to the second.— farm<rr's Guide. 

The country boy is surrounded by healthful influ- 
ences. He is not naturally better nor more morally 
inclined, but he is freer from degrading vices. This 
must account for the evidences of superior excellence 
in the country bred boy, and account for many 
achievements in the world from this class.— Farw^'i 
Home IVeekly. 

Farming is certainly much better done than it was 
ten or twenty years ago, and the farmer himself has 
improved as fast as his methods of farming. Some 
of this improvement is clearly traceable to reading 
agricultural papers and agricultural departments in 
the home papers. In the multitude of counsel there 
is wisdom. — Agricultural Epitomtst. 

The liquid manure is the most valuable product 
of the farm, and it is the one regarding which the 
least care is taken in saving it. There is no positive 
need of water tight tanks to receive it, for it can be 
allowed to mingle with muck, road dust, or saw dust, 
and can then be stirred with the heavier manures, 
and repay all the labor it has cost.— Farmer's Guide. 

We should not forget that we have partners who 
are equally interested in all our business transactions. 
The wife's efficiency in the home will be increased by 
a knowledge of, and interest in, the husband's busi- 
ness. As no other branch of business owes so much 
of its prosperitv to wives as does the farmer's, do not 
be selfish in this matter. See that your wife has all 
the modern improvements for lessening her labors. — 
Ohio Farmer. 

It is a wonder that a farmer should leave the farm 
when he can drink cream in his coffee, eat the fresh- 
est of fruits, with cream if he desires it, and enjoy 
early garden vegetal les, and laugh and grow fat at 
other people's follies and his own mistakes. If he 
is the man he should be, he has little use for cod liver 
oil. The machinery of his life makes but little fric- 
tion and he don't need the oil. Good humor, after 
all, is the best lubricator for running life's machin- 
ery. — Live Stock Indicator. 

The life of a farmer has often been called a life of 
drudgery. There is no occupation that has a larger 
ratio of inspiriting labor to one whose tastes are in 
harmony with rural life. The weak point in Ameri- 
can farming has been the lack of appreciation of the 
equipments necessary to a successful career. Too 
many men have been willing to be thieves of the 
soil's resources that they might swell their bank 
accounts. To the young man or young woman fairly 
educated, there is no more promising field of enter- 
prise.— Co/>«a«'s Rural IVorld. 

In a recent conversation with the president and 
general manager of one of the largest agricultural 
implement manufacturing companies in Illinois he 
remarked: "While I have accumulated a literal 
amount in my short life, yet while I am comparative- 
ly young in years I am old in feeling, and were I to 
start again I would take a moderately sized farm and 
stay with it, where I could live and enjoy every day 
of my life as no other class of men do." These ideas 
are not uncommon with men who are loaded with the 
care and worry of the details of business life.— IVes- 
tern Soil Culture. 

"There is no better hay for horses generally than 
bright, clean fodder corn grown for that purpose." 
Thus writes Prof. Henry. We are slow to understand 
and appreciate this fact; it takes time for us to learn 
that corn is the "giant grass." as Prof Henry puts it. 
We have been raising this croo almost wholly for its 
seed. What intelligent agriculturist would raise 
timothy or clover simply for seed and throw away the 
stalks? That is just about what we have been doing 
with our corn crop. The shortness of our meadows 
will this year teach us to appreciate the corn plant as 
a forage crop. Fodder corn can be grown for the 
horses or the corn fodder may be shredded for their 
use. Baled shredded fodder has already come on the 
market as a horse feed; it is bound to come greatly 
into use. As a substitute for the best timothy hay, 
its value has been tried and proved. 

Economy on the Farm. 

Do all the work possible with suitable implements 
and the horse, but do not omit the hand-hoe if neces- 
sary to use it. 

Harvest all crops when at the most profitable stage 

for use- . , ^ t 

Have good accommodation for stock, and plenty of 
room for storage of crops and housing of all farm 
implements, and machines. 

Aim to secure the comforts of animals when at the 
barn, and convenience in caring for them. 

Of the stock, keep secure the best for the purpose, 
and by diligent selection, breeding, and care keep 
well up in the standard of excellence. 

Always remember that one good animal, of what- 
ever kind or breed, is worth at least two ordinary 
ones, and that the one is much more cheaply kept than 
the two. Here is true economy. 

Keep the farm, stock, and crops improving from 
year to year, as here is where the progress comes in. 

Be liberal in the management of household affairs; 
make a home in the true sense of the word to all con- 
nected with it. , ,, ,. 

Provide abundantly for intellectual as well as phys- 
ical wants, for the soul is the real man or woman. 

Trust in the Lord and do your work well, remem- 
bering that all are workers together with Him, and 
that although one may plant and cultivate, 'tis God 
that giveth the increase.- £. R. Towle, in {Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 



Accessions to the Library. 

(Continued from Page U. ) 



Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities, Comey. 

Cheddar Cheese Making, Decker. 

Milk Testing, Schoenman. 

History of the U. S. from the Compromise of 1850, 
3 Vols., Rhodes. 

Teaching Elementary Chemistry, Tilden. 

Carbon Compounds, Richter. 

Microchemical Analysis. 

Solution and Electrolysis, Whetham. 

Analytical Chemistry, Menschutkin. 

Coal Tar Colors, The Sanitary Relatio ns, Weyl. 

The Tannins, Trimble, 2 Vols. 

Coordinate Geometry, L/oney. 

Water Softening and Purification, Collett. 

Primer of Quartermions, Hathaway. 

Methods of Mind-Reading, Aiken, 

School Management, White. 

Japan, Murray. 

Australasia, Tregarthen. 

Venice, Wiel. 

South Africa, Theal. 

Dawn of Civilization, Maspero. 

Economic Interpretation of History, Rogers. 

Municipal Government in Continental Europe, 
Shaw. 

Examination of the Nature of the State, Willoughby. 

Labor in Relation to Law, Stinson. 

Eight Hours for Work, Rae. 

International Law, Lawrence. 

Thirty Years of Labor. 1859-1889, Powderly. 

Emigration and Immigration, Mayo- Smith. 

Sound Currency, 1895. 

The Earth and Its Inhabitants, 19 Vols., Reclus. 

Scope and Method of Political Economy, Keynes. 

Introduction to the Study of Political Economy, 
Cossa. 

Practicable Socialism, Barnett. 

Unearned Increment, Dawson. 

Socialism in England, Webb. 

Land and the Laborers, Stubbs. 

Co-operative Commonwealth, Gronlund. 

History of Co-operation in England, 2 Vols., Hol- 
y oake. 

Introduction to Social Philosophy, Mackenzie. 
Minerals, and How to Study Them, Dana. 



College Business. 

Loans upon scnool-district bonds are to be obtained from the 
Moau Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, are paid at the ofiBce of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeltt. 

The INDUSTRIALIST may be addressed througfh Pres. Geo. T. 
fairchild. Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Snpt. J. S. C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Popenoe, Chairman of Committee on 
Museums. , ^. ,,_ . ._ 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 

The Experiment Station should be addressed througli the Sec- 
retary 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals n new and Second-hand Text-books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Coi 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books oftsr 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yon. 



LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books,tablet8, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and mb- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store ik 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, th. 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, lnvlt» 
students and all other College people to call and examlu* 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things In meo » 
wear. Litest styles in every department. 

KXOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
'i - — Call without fail before bnving. 
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WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



R 



IC. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
. and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods No 
tions. Boots ?nd Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladle* 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocery s. »re ii. 
connection. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. p. BLACHLY, 
Telephone No. 139. 



Dentist. Gold filling a specialty. 



MEAT MARKET. 
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SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats In great varlMj. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poynti At* 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 
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Calendar. 

1896-97. 
Pall Term— September 10th to December 19th. 
Winter Term— January 5th to March 27th. 
Sprlngr Term— March 30th to June 10th. 
June 10th, Commencment. 
1897-98. 
Pall Term— September 9th to December 18th, 



To School Officers. 

The CoUeg'e Loan CommisBioner has funds now to Invest In 
school district bonds a', par. The law requires that no bondfi be 
■old at par or less without beings 'first offered to the State School 
Fund Comtulrisioner and the Stat« Atrricultural College. Address 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner, Leon. Kan, 



QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Bulletin No. 60, on steer feeding, has gone to press. 

Prof. Georgeson made a visit to his Missouri farm 
last week. 

Four good stone culverts have been put into the 
College drives recently. 

Prof. Popenoe and family are making their annual 
visit to the paternal home in Topeka. 

A considerable number of special students are 
promised for the coming year. 

Prof. Mason took a trip to Kansas City this week in 
the interest of the Horticultural Department. 

W. O. Peterson will complete his cours: here this 
fall, and teach a short-term school next winter. 

Mark Wheeler, Fourth-year, went to Randolph on 
Saturday, August 29th, to visit the Shellenbaums. 

President and Mrs. Fairchild are "at home" in the 
house of Mr. ly. R. Elliott, north of the Methodist 
Church. 

A substantial cement floor in the basement hall of 
the main building is one of the improvements of the 
summer. 

Two coats of cream-colored paint cause the kitchen 
to shine and make of a hitherto dismal place a cheer- 
ful room. 

Lightning burned out the electric motor at the barn 
on Friday and struck a tree near the Horticultural 
Building. 

Janitor McCreary is much improved in health by 
his stay at Kirksville, Mo., and will be on duty again 
this week. 

Assistant Entomologist Marlatt of the Experiment 
Station has made some excellent photographs of 
moths recently. 

E. M. Fairchild is an instructor in Dr. Felix 
Adler's School of Ethical Culture, New York, for the 
coming year after October 1st. 

The College mail is protected by a brand new leath- 
er sack. The old one, with many repairs, has served 
its purpose for some ten years past. 

Grace Stokes, Third-year, spent almost two months 
of her vacation in hospital practice in preparation 
for her proposed course in medicine. 

F. S. Shelton, Second-year, returned on Monday 
last from a delightful vacation spent with relatives 
and friends in Michigan and Ohio. To one ten 
thousand miles from home, a vacation aifords no 
visit there. 

The College IndustriaUvST has again appeared, 
which is notice that in a few days 600 or more students 
will be daily marching toward the little city on the 
hill, where, in one of the very best institutions in the 
world, they will fit themselves for usefulness in the 
most remarkable period of the world's history. 
— Manhattan Republic, 

The following letter will be of interest to some of 
our graduates: — 

Department of thr Interior, 

Office of Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
Washington, D. C, Sept. 3rd, 1896. 
President State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Dear Sir: — At last I have succeeded in establishing 
the position of "Teacher of Industries," for which I 
want graduates of manual training and agricultural 
schools — persons who have a practical knowledge of 
farming and of the use of the carpenter's and black- 
smith's tools, and who are competent to instruct 
small classes in ordinary manual training work, 
persons of good habits and plenty of common sense. 

The Civil Service Commission proposes to hold an 
examination about the middle of September in places 
convenient to applicants. I write you in the hope 
that you will bring this fact to the notice of a num- 
ber of graduates of your institution, and request them 
to make application at once. The salaries vary from 
$720 to $900 per annum. Quarters, light, and fuel 
are furnished employes, and their board in school 
mess rarely reaches $2.50 per week. 

Thanking you in advance for whatever assistance 
you may give me, I am, sincerely yours. 

W. N. Hailman, Supt. Indian Schools. 



QRAOUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



I. A. Robertson, '96, spent Sunday with friends at 
Garrison. 

Lillie C. Dial, '95, goes to the State Normal School 
this year. 

T. E. Lyon, '93, will teach the Zeandale school the 
coming year. 

Word comes from Beloit that D. L. Timbers, '94, 
has abandoned the life of single blesaedneas and 



taken to himself an assistant, an advisor in his 
school work. 

C. F. Doane, '%, will teach the coming winter at 
Onaga, Kansas. 

C. F. Pfuetze, '93, railway postal clerk, visits at 
home for a few days. 

J. D. Trumbull, '%, clerks in the grocery depart- 
ment of the Spot Cash Store. 

Etta Ridenour, '%, is day operator at the Manhat- 
tan central telephone station. 

. * I. A. Robertson, '%, and Mary Mitys, Third-year, 
are doing clerical work in the Library. 

Sam Kimble, '73, is prominent in the State Organi- 
zation of the National Democratic Party. 

Louise Spohr, Third-year in 1895-6. will teach the 
Strong school, north of Manhattan, this year. 

Stella Kimball, '94, enjoyed a visit to Cape Cod and 
other Atlantic Coast points in July and August. 

B. R. Elliott, '87, will have his mother and sister 
with him the coming year at San Diego, California. 

G^C. Hall, '%, is at College for a few days to finish 
his desk in the carpenter shop. He will teach near 
Hoyt. 

O. L. Utter, '88, and E. M. Paddleford, '89, enter 
Boston University this fall for a course of three 
years. 

A. E. Ridenour, '%. studies law with Irish & Brock 
and works on the night shift at the central telephone 
station. 

Bertha Spohr, who has taught in the city schools 
for two years, will resume her studies in College 
this fall. 

H. E. Moore, '91, was married, August 27th, to 
Ne Hie G. McPherson. Home, 1324 Broadway, Kan- 
sas City Mo. 

Fred. Elliot, '87, and Eva Knostman- Elliot, Second- 
year in 1888-9, spent a week pleasantly in and about 
Salt Lake in July. 

Emma Spohr, a former student, after a year at the 
State Normal School, takes her old place in the 
Manhattan schools. 

W. E. Whaiey, '86, spends the vacation with his 
mother in Manhattan. He returns to Chicago Uni- 
versity for another year. 

L. P. Brous, '86, teacher of drawing in the Kansas 
City (Kan.) High School, visits College for a few days 
before the opening of the term. 

C. C. Smith, '94, and T.M. Robertson, Fourth-year, 
drove to and from the Missouri Ozark region during 
vacation, camping out nearly all the time. 

Ruth Stokes, '92, was presented with a beautiful 
Epworth League pin by her fellow members on her 
resignation as President on Sunday evening. 

J. Sidney Gould, Third-year in 1887-8, with his wife 
visited Prof, and Mrs. Olin several days last week. 
Mr. Gould is pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Wichita. 

Margaretha Horn, '93, is engaged as teacher of 
botany in the Detroit (Mich.) High School. She com- 
pleted a post-graduate course of two years at the 
Michigan State University in June. 

W. A. Cavenaugh, '96, has enlisted in an infantry 
regiment at Fort Leavenworth, expecting to win his 
shoulder straps in two years, as he certainly will if 
ability and conscientious effort count for anything. 

Isaac Jones, 94, reports but meager returns from 
the crops under irrigation at Oakley. The pumping 
machinery has been idle at different times, awaiting 
repairs, for two months of the four and a half he has 
been running the place. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Jones went to Alma Tuesday 
to spend a week with their son, Humphrey W. Jones 
['88] and wife, who have just buried their only child. 
Mrs. Jones was visiting her parents in Rice County 
when the little one took sick and died in a few days. 
— tManbattan T^epublic. 

J. E- Payne, '87, Superintendent of the Rain-Belt 
Experiment Station at Cheyenne Wells, Col., ad- 
junct to the State Agricultural College at Fort Col- 
lins, writes that he is trying to do something of 
benefit to the inhabitants of the "sunshine region," 
where — 

"'Hope springrs eternal in the human tn-east,' 
And oft' falls down with ruffled crest." 
The Cheyenne f^tpublican says: "The experiment sta- 
tion commences to loom up like a regular farmer. 
Corn and such crops, while not very laige, have a 
good healthy look and will no doubt make more than 
feed. Superintendent Payne has been making ex- 
periments as to the effects of wind breaks, and the 
evaporation in different soils, and expects another 
year to make a much better showing. It is worth 
anyone's while to take a trip to the farm. The ex- 
periments now being made are interesting, whether 
you know anything about farming or not. Mr. 
Payne is always glad to receive visitors, and to show 
them over the place." 



Notes from the Horticultural Department. 

Two more benches in the experimental propagating 
houses have been remodelled. The frames were 
made of 2x4 and 2x6 joists, and bench-tile was used 
for the bottoms. By treating the wood with a good 
coat of crude petroleum, this makes a fairly durable 
bench, and one which is not very expensive. 

Apple twig blight, or fire blight, has been uncom- 
monly abundant the paat season, and notwithstand- 



ing that the trees were frequently examined and the 
affected parts cut out, it did considerable damage, 
especially to Cooper's Early White and a few other 
varieties which seem particularly susceptible to its 
attacks. It is the intention to go over the orchards 
thoroughly this fall, and carefully cut out all affected 
parts, as, according to the investigations of Mr. M. 
B. Waijte of the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, this is the season when efforts in this direc- 
tion are most effective. A few cases left over until 
the following spring may be sufficient to undo all the 
previous work. 

Some fifty photographs of grapes have been taken 
during the season, the intention being to complete 
the series which, it may be remembered, was sent by 
this Department to the exhibit of experiment stations 
at the World's Fair. This exhibit included for each 
of the one hundred varieties shown a herbarium spec- 
men, a photograph of the fruit, and one of the seeds 
greatly enlarged, a specimen of the cane showing 
pith and diaphragm, and a small envelope containing 
seeds. It is hoped that similar specimens and photo- 
graphs from the other sixty-seven varieties added 
since then, may be obtained, which will make a very 
useful means of study for any one wishing to post 
himself on our American grapes. The camera which 
is being used is a long focus Premo, 6J4x8yi, the pri- 
vate property of Prof. Mason, and with it the grapes 
are photographed at their actual size,which, of course, 
makes the photographs much more valuable for 
study. 

Many of the peaches in the College orchard have 
this year been more or less affected by a fungus dis- 
ease, Clodosporium carpopbjillum, and some varieties, 
especially Familj Favorite, were severely injured by 
it. It appears as brownish spots on the surface of 
the fruit, and these spots may eventually coalesce 
and cover nearly half the surface. The injury to the 
fruit consists chiefly in preventing the full develop- 
ment of the affected parts making the fruit inferior, 
but the brownish or blackish spots also hurt the 
appearance of the fruit, and thus injure its sale. 

One hundred pounds of choice assorted grapes from 
the experimental vineyard were shipped this week to 
J. S. Smithson of Anthony, Kans., a dealer in fancy 
fruit. The order was the result of his seeing a basket 
of grapes which W. L. Hall had sent to the home 
folks. Any one who has seen these grapes will 
understand his being attracted by them. 

The Scuppernong grape vine, though it bore no 
fruit the past season, has made a fine growth, and at 
the present time is decidedly handsome. The foliage 
is a bright glossy green, and nothing except cold 
seems to affect it, so far neither leaf-hoppers, drouth, 
nor fungus having injured it in the least. 



Accessions to the Library. 

The following books have been added to the Libra- 
ry since June 1st: — 

Socialism New and Old, Graham. 

English Social Movements, Woods. 

The Great Debate, Horr and Harvey. 

The Factory System and the Factorv Acts, Cooke 
and Taylor. 

The Case Against Bimetallism, Giffin. 

French and German Socialism in Modern Times 
Ely. 

The Science of Money, Del Mar. 

North American Shore Birds, Elliot. 

Public Debt: An Essay in the Science of Finance, 
Adams. 

The History of Trade Unionism, Webb. 

Wealth Against Commonwealth, Lloyd. 

Experiment Station Record, Vol. 6. 

Report of New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, 1894. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, pt. 2, 1894. 

OSicial Register ot the United States P. O. Depart- 
ment, 1895. 

Congressional Record, Vol. 28, parts 1, 2, and 3. 

Die Grapische Statik, Culman. 

Graphischen Statik, Culman. 

Electricity and Magnetism, Guillemin. 

Biography and History of the Class of '95, K. S. A.C. 

Proportional Representation, Commons. 

Life of Gen. Jas. H. Lane, Speer. 

The Whence and the Whither of Man, Tyler. 

Monism as Connecting Religion and Science, 
Haeckel. 

Philosophy of Mind, Ladd. 

The Larger Christ, Herron. 

Manual of Operative Veterinary Surgery, Liautard. 

Social Problems, George. 

The New Era, Strong. 

"The Jukes," Dugdale. 

Democracy and Liberty, 2 Vols. 

Strawberry Culture, Fuller. 

Introduction to Political Science, Seeley. 

The French War and the Revolution, Sloane. 

The Elements of Ethics, Hvslop. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Them; Falconer. 

Fruit Culture, Strong. 

Lameness of Hcses, Liautard. 

Our Native Ferns and Their Allies, Underwood. 

The American Fruit Book, Cole. 

The American Shepherd, Morrell. 

British Cattle. 

British Husbandry. Vol. 2. 

The Gentleman Farmer, Kames. 

Sheep, Swine, and Poultry, Jennings. 

Husbandry and Rural Affairs, Bordley. 

Sheep: Their Management, etc. 

Astronomical Myths, Blake. 

The Romance of Astronomy. 

Poisons: Their Effects and Detection, Blyth. 

Essays in Historical Chemistry, Thorpe. 

(Continued on Pagre 10.) 
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DO YOU WANT A FREE EDUCATION? 

Should the young man or young woman who reads this advertisement desire a 
practical education at no cost except for textbooks, he or she will be sent, upon 
application, a catalogue of the Kansas State Agricultural College, the largest of 
its kind in the world. It is a model school for the people, rich and poor alike. 
Hundreds of the young men and women scattered through the United States 
owe their success (our graduates have almost without exception been success- 
ful) in the various walks of life to the training received at this College. Letters 
are received almost daily from grateful graduates, whose works show honest 
and intelligent effort rewarded by success. What has been done by others can 
be done by you. The term opens this week. Perhaps this is the time for you 
to start. Send for a catalogue, anyway. Address the President, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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THIS MARVELOUS AQE, 

ivpROF. oscAn E. 6viif.- ' ' - 

IT is alfeady a'to'iMmon-ijlace' to fepeak of the Won. 
ders of the list quarter of a century. We have 
seeii mai*vel succeed marvel till we hardly f^el 
surprisie any' longer.' and the m6st as'tbtinding dis- 
covery is worth but a single insertion in the da'ily 
paper. Bach yeat* ddds to our triumphs and increises 
ouf e'jcpectancy" of thfe future. This does seeim ittdded 
to be the golden agfe of invention. 

Since the opening of our lalst college ' year, an 
untfsual advance has Ijeen ma'de in conquering our 
surroundjipgs. Electricfty has, been applied in new 
and powerful ways. A great advance has been 
made toward converting boal directly intoelectr<city. 
iioentg^en'S discovefy of a ne% radiant energy 
enables u,s to see thrpugh cloth and paper and .wood 
and human flesh, and opeijs to the scientist unloolped 
for possibilities. The problem of transmitting light 
by electficity— of "seeing through a wire"— has been 
brought to the last sta,ge of solution by two spientists 
of different countries, and almost any day it may be 
announced, that we can see, as well as hear, a 
thousand miles away. The year has also Seen 
another triumph of photography almost as great as 
the Roentgen rays — a practical method of photograph- 
ing objects in their natural colors. 

From the chemical laboratory has come the news 
that the dream of the alchemist has been fulfilled. 
Dr. S. H. Emmons of New. York, a noted scientist, 
whose work has heretofore been eminently practi- 
cal, announces that he has been able without any 
magic whatever to transform silver into genuine 
gold— an action not foreseen by many chemists. 
Prof essor Langley of the Smithsonian Institute has 
proved the practicability of air navigation. President 
Jordan tells in a late journal of a successful attempt 
to photograph, through the. eye, the product of the 
imagination, thus showing the substantial nature of 
human thought. All these have been bt-ought about 
within a year, together with many other things that 
I would have startled us fifty years ago, but of which 
we take no notice now. 

Looking at the far-reaching results of even the 
slightest of these achievements, one can but wondfir 
what the first years of the twentieth century will be. 
And why is it that all these great things are coming 
so close together and we arc so favored above other 
times and places? It may be answered that many of 
these discoveries are so related that one leads on to 
another, and the first may open a whole series. And 
then, for a hundred years, scientific thought has 
been busy studying principles and searching out 
laws and gaining strength for application, till now 
the century plant of science" has blossomed into a 
wondrous wealth of beauty and fragrance. There 
have been such times before, only the period of 
growth was far longer and the results less satifying. 
And there will be such times in the future, but with 
increasing frequency and more brUliant terminations. 

Why is it that, with all our wonderful material 
achievements, the world is still so restless and -ill at 
ease? Partly, I think, because of this very advance. 
We have become sensational, and discpntented with 
ordina'-y life. We want great ai;id greater things to 
be happening all the time. When men about us are 
making their hundred thousand, or even miUioti, 
in a few years by some shrewd move or some lucky 
turn of the jnarket, others are not satisfied with 
the slow gains of legitimate business. When an 
association of men can by a simple vote put millions 
of dollars in their pockets from the price of coal, 
mining at ordinary profits loses its interest. Every 
capitalist must be a "Napojeon of finance" and every 
workman a "captain of industry" till unrest is cre- 
ated in all lines of life. 

Another cause is the lack of adjustnjent. We have 
in the la.st few year's very greatly changed our ways of 
doing things. With every new machine or proce,ss, 
we are striving to get the maximum of product with 
the minimum of effort; and in so doing we are throw- 
ing more men out of employment in the old lines 
than are provided for in the new. This has been 
going on for years. Some of these changes affect 
many lines of industry, and society has never yet set 
itself earnestly to the problem of adjustment. Giv- 
ing "tariff" and "silver" their due weight, there still 
remains much that is due to this cause. 

Still another cause is the misdirection of energy. 
A f^w days ago at the government proving grounds 
an armor that had withstood all attacks was pene- 
trated by a new projectile. A ball weighing a 



hundred pounds was given- such force that it passed 
through ten inclies of solid steel, twelve incheaof 
solid oak back of that, three thin steel plates after 
thatj and then buried itself eight feet in the ground. 
The makers of these illustrate well this misdirected 
energy. One set of men are making impenetrable 
armor; another, irresistible projectiles, and each is 
working' Simply to nullify the efforts of the other. 
The whole preparation for war among civilized 
nations is of this order. To this must be added all 
the energy spent on useless or harmful -things. ^It 
seems absurd that society should license a hundced 
men to spread death and destruction as .far as they 
could reach, and then detail a thousand men to repair 
as far as possible the damage done.- -Yet society 
misdirects- its energy itt just s«oh ways; and the 
standing wonder of coming centuries wilLbe how our 
civilization in the light' of this marvelous age could 
so miss the basic principles of common sense. . ■ ^ 

There is now enough of gathered wealth and power 
and control of nature's forces to jedeem tite world 
from all its physical ills, if only they could be, wisely 
directed. Turn all the energies of civilization, into, 
any useful channel, and 0.0 wo*k vrould be stupen- 
dous; everything would become easy. "Knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers.", The .earth, is cme vast 
store-house of knowledge and strength; and the world 
with all its gathered wealth of power is .ready to, 
start on some great, new, iCycle. We .WAit.> only, j the- 
pomiug of wisdom. ...• ::.-. 1 j •■' .. r; ^ ' .; :-:^ 
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IF we examined faithfully the list of those classes; 
of people who are considered enemies of the hu- 
man race, doubtless We should find iriany among 
them who directly or Indirectly exercise an influ- 
ence not harmful, but qUife tlie opposite. We are 
apt to judge classes from otfr acquaintance With 
a few individuals, and so Build up a spirit of intbl* 
erance towards others; and this is even in a greater 
degree, true of the lower classes of the a.iiimar king- 
dom. There seems to be toward the snake either as 
the poets declare "an inborn loathing," or, what is 
much more probable, an educated prejudice towards 
one of the most harmless of animals, as we find 
them ordinaily. 

The brilliant dragon fly, with colors more beautiful 
in their metallic brightness than the painter's brush 
can picture; the bee, typical iti his busy life of all that 
indicates industry; the frail butterfly with its'jewel- 
ed wings gauzy and beautiful; the common, ever^djiy 
black beetle, fierce or frightened as the case happens 
to be freedom or captivity, all these and a myriad oth- 
ers injurious, useful, ugly, orbeautiful, we areaccus-- 
tomed to hear classed together as "bugs"' with the 
Usual expressive shudder and shrug of the shoulders. 

All "bugs", are expressly created to be killed, is tlie 
maxim we live up to.' Poor insects, how many inno- 
cent lives are lost, how many murders are cothmitted, 
becaiiseof race color or previous condition of insect 
life; for eveti the worm benfeath our feet we criish 
purposely, fearing that at some future time lie mkj 
become a bug. And so day afterday hundreds of our 
insect friends are destroyed. So few ai'fe thfeii- nuln- 
bers in comparison with th« host of injurloiiS" ones 
that invade forest, field, orchard, and g^rdeni' agUinst 
whose attacks we struggle Valiantly,- to Iret^re usiiallly 
as the vanished ones. ■ - ■■■•'■ 

Battling with us, 'figuratively^, for thftir OWn^ '^'^^^^ 
ajid butter, literally foi" the fat and juit'y'wT!>r'm,bUt 
helping greatly though working selfishly, are the 
beautiful lady-birds, or CoccinelWds, if we giVe ttiein, 
their proper name, crawling about OVerthe leavii^ Of 
all sorts of plants seeking other irfsects fOr^ iSod, 
One of these CocCinellids was rmported into 
California from Australia to aid in the destrttctibh 
of the orange scale, and which afterwafd proved ifa 
important factor in this work. Numerous expe*- 
imerta in this line have been tribd With 'greater b'r 
less success, but to Mother Goose more than to adjr 
entomologist are most people ind^ebted for 'tire know- 
ledge of the existence of- such a small insect, for We 
all heard first of the lady-ibird in Mother Goose's 
Melodies. '■ .'-^ >'^-" " "^ ■"' ' •■ -s-.i. 

Many other interesting fOftn* might be named uft^ 
der the head of insects Which devour those of injur?- 
ous habits. The soldier-bugs, to which belongs th6 
wicked cone-nose, do an immense amount of good by 
destroying other insects; and so long^ as they lim^t 
their aspirations to this particular line Wfe aTe.«oo<.> 
ifu«jt r',^4-...i :'5u u..i ■■■} •»'-^' '.•>--'>•-' " '"i'l 
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"tented to class them as beneficial insects, but when, aa 
a few of them occasionally do, they eviiice .a blood- 
thirsty desire to exterminate the human race, we 
throw aside all charity and, because of a few crimi. 
nals, class them all as injurious, when in reality they 
are quite as useful as the lady-bird. 
Few insects create greater consternation than the 
' preying mantis, and indeed few are calculated to; yet 
it is harmless and beneficial, and does not deserve 
the ill treatment it invariably receives when its search 
for other insects leads it the way of its own enemies. 
A friend of mine living in Topeka one day discov- 
ered one of these odd creatures in the house, and 
after carefully carrying it out of doors by the aid of 
a long stick, it was transferred to a small box and 
aent to Manhattan as a rare and perhaps dangerous 
specimen. And they are uncanny looking creatures, 
as they stand solemnly saying their prayers, but 
their powerful jaws do wonderful execution to any 
insect that strays within reach. 

The active tiger beetle— fitly named, for it must be 
as great a terror in the insect world as the tiger can 
be to other animals— ought never to be wilfully de- 
stroyed. It is among the earliest of spring beetle^ 
well known to everyone. 

Many others in this class might be named that are 
almost as useful; but, passing on to another, we find 
the scavengers, the street sweepers of the insect world, 
the carrion and sexton beetles and all those which 
feed upon decaying animal or vegetable matter, each 
playing well his part in the drama of insect life. It 
has been said that the common housefiy is useful as a 
scavenger about the house, but we are more than 
willing to dispense with his valuable services for the 
sake of losing his company. 

Another large class are busy helping to destroy the 
weeds, for almost every plant has one or more insect 
enemies, and so long as they confine their depreda- 
tions to weeds alone, we must call them beneficial. 
■Occasionally an insect that has really gained an 
enviable reputation as a friend so far forgets himself 
as to transfer his affections from weeds to fruit or 
grain, when, forgetting all his good qualities, we 
immediately resort to any means for his destruction. 
Many insects contribute valuable articles for man- 
ufacture or commerce. We need no other reminder 
of the befe than the delicious honey which finds its 
way to our tables. Long may he prosper in his 
industry, not only adding a luxury to our tables, but 
aiding many in earning a living. The silkworm 
industry is too well known to need description. We 
know that thousands of people depend upon the 
efi^orts of the silkworm for a livelihood, and that any- 
thing which endangers the lives of these small 
creatures also seriously affects the welfare of a multi- 
tude of human beings. 

The cochineal of commerce is also an insect pro- 
duct well known to all. Much of the red candies and 
the beautiful pink frostings of our cakes owe their 
color to the rlried bodies of the cochineal insects, 
which are gathered from the trees where this scale 
insect is found, and after being dried upon hot plates 
or by hot water or other means, they are ready for 
market. It is a puripus fact that even thi^ product is 
subject to adulteration. Injects bf a ^ot-thlfess kind 
grown in the West Indies being addeld to the others. 
Another valuable product which we ovVe id the in- 
sect world we find in shellac. This also is profdacftd 
by a scale insect, the product being an exudati<5ii 
from the scale, while it is fixed permanently to the 
twig. These twigs are broken off and in this condi- 
tion the product is called stick lac. After being trit- 
, wrated with water, the exudations are separated from 
the twig and in this condition it is called seed lac. 
After being melted and strained through cotton cloth 
it is potired over leaves and sticks, where it cools in 
thin, shell-like pieces and is then in the condition in 
which we receive it, and is called shellac. 

Other instances might be given of the usefulness 
of insects, but the subject is too broad a one for so 
short a paper. Yet I must mention the class of in- 
sects which are parasitic upon others; for the good 
they do can hardly be estimated. Almost every in- 
sect is subject to attacks from one or more species 
of this army of countless parasites, and many spec- 
imens have been tried by which, after finding the 
various parasites which destroy certain injurious 
insects, efforts have been made to increase the num- 
ber of parasites and so aid in the destruction of their 
hosts. A great field for study and experiment lies 
open in this line to the entomologist who realizes its 
importance. Upon his shoulders also rests largely 
the responsibility of educating, and while much is 
being made known by him of insect enemies and 
how to destroy them, let him not forget to say a 
word for otir insect friends and how to presenrc them. 



Cheerful Labor. 

The hardest task is made easy when it can be done 
Cheerfully. The wilting worker thinks only of the 
labor in hand, and finds pleasure in doing it. The 
unwilling worker is dissatisfied, and renders himself 
unhappy by vain regrets. Although these are. the 
merest truisms known of all men, the knowledge is 
not always turned to useful account. If the labor we 
all have to perform may be made either a source of 
pleasure or of discomfort, we should surely take 
some pains to learn how to work cheerfully. That 
is one of the reasons why care should be taken in 
choosing an occupation. Unless we are interested in 
our work we cannot do it well, nor can we go to it 
day after day with a cheerful disposition. Nor can 
we work cheerfully, even at a congenial occupation, 
unless we have become habituated to labor regular- 
ly. Much of the happiness or unhappiness of our lives 
depends upon the habits we form when we are young, 
and happiness comes not to those who pursue pleasure, 
but to those who learn to carry within themselves a 
cheerful and contented disposition. The pleasure- 
seeker must have change and excitement — he can- 
not content himself with a dull routine of work; but 
the great majority are required by force of circura- 
^t^tices to labor daily, and, therefore, it is the part 
oif Wisdom to learn to work cheerfully and to seek 
pleasure In laber. There are other pleasures to be 
found in life, but thsy Will bfl oppfeclated more 
keenly if they have been earned. To realize this It 
is only necessary to note the zest with Which the 
cheerful worker enters upon a brief holiday, atid the 
languid air of his fellow who on the same occasiotl 
seeks an outing, but to whom the holiday has no sig- 
nificance because his indulgent parents permit him 
to live in idlenes.-^. 

The well-to-do often envy their poorer neighbors 
because of the keen appetites of those who work hard 
and have few luxuries; they have so much rea- 
son to envy the cheerful worker to whom a holiday is 
a great event. The hours that most people can give 
to so-called pleasure are few in number when com- 
pared to the hours they must give to work, and their 
happiness will be greatly increased if they can 
learn to labor cheerfully. This is largely a matter 
of mental habit; and the young should start right in 
forming habits. The first thing to learn is promptness 
in beginning a task. The more one stops to consider 
about going to work the more distasteful the idea be- 
comes. There is little trouble about getting out 
of bed in the morning when one is called, provided 
the summons is instantly obeyed. But it becomes 
more and more difficult to ge tup the longer one lies 
in bed thinking about it. So also there is trouble 
about going to work of any kind if one starts at the 
appointed time, instead of lingering and making a 
vain effort to postpone the beginning of the day's la- 
bor. Good having been formed in the matter of 
starting, activity and earnestness in doing the work 
will shut out idle thoughts and enable one to do the 
appointed task cheerfully. Idleness is the parent of 
many vagrant thoughts; the cheerful worker becomes 
so intent upon his task that he thinks of nothing else. 
Cheerful labor has in this a good moral influence, and 
every one should therefore endeavor to acquire such 
habits as will make work a source of pleasure. — BaUi- 
more Sun. 



The Benefits of Horticulture^.. 

When I make the statement thal^ horticuitture has. 
been greatly beneficial to this a^(^ pther eonntries, I 
feel certain that what I say is, ^r«e» and that all think- 
ing people will bear me ou^ in the assertion. The 
benefit which this "scieno*" has spread forth is very- 
visible ftud is easily obsffved. There is ;.o ir.ystery 
about it, and the observer (lo?s not need a stroiig-eye 

glass or a certain ground lens to see at least enough 
of this benefit to be cbnvinced that there are great 
benefits derived from this interesting husbandry. 

I do not mean to say by this that the "science" of 
horticultare is easily mastered, for it is not. It is 
iiiot unlike other sciences in this respect, requiring 
cotliJnUous study, close observation and application 
and cjrt'ended pr'actice to reach the goal, and even 
then thett i's' much to learn and the subject seems in- 
exhaustibl*'/ 

But I do fftea'tl ii^ say that many of tli^ beiiefltS 
which this scietfC* has o^iven us are very plaitily seen 
and enjoyed throu^hbtit the land. One needs biii id 
reflect for a moment ttpon the subject to see the fadt 
or to ask the question. t>o beautiful trees, luscious 
fruits, and lovely flowers benefit any one or add to 
the value and attractiveness Of eity, suburb or farm? 
What must be our answer as" Wd think of these 
things? 

Have we ever been protected bf itaajestic ever- 
greens from winter's chillv blast? HaVe we not been 
kept warm by fuel made from trees? Afld' how about 
many of our houses and other buildings?' Have not 
trees entered into their structure? They have had 
something to do with them. Whv is it th*t vour 
home is so pleasant? What makes our streets a^d^av- 
enues so picturesque, our parks and lawns so attract- 
ive? Why IS It so many people plant trees, shrubs 
and flowers? The reasons are so plain that we need' 
not mention them. 

We heard a gentleman once remark that he would 
not sell the group of evergreens in his front yard for 
several hundred dollars. They were a coutinual 
pleasure to him. If evergreens do not beautify and 
add to the home-likeness of a place we fail to see 
what does. We believe they were created evergreen 
for a purpose. They obviate much of the barrenness 
of winter and lend cheer to any home. It has been 
•aid that we do not miss the water until the well goes 



dry. We do not fully appreciate our blessings until 
we lose them., If we should be deprived of our horti- 
tural blessings ^e would^'lndeed miss them. Sweep 
from the face of Ihe earth her beautiful trees, fruits., 
and flowers, and she would be shorn of her gr-e^test 
beauty.— yoA« tM. fVise, Superintendent Floral Depattment 
tf(ortbern lllinoif Fair, Freeport,in Western Rural, 



Moral Lessons. 

Objection has been made to the teaching of morali- 
ty by precept, and particularly to lessons recommend- 
ing right conduct because of the rewards to be 
obtained. There is ground for the objection if the 
teacher means, as the critic assumes, that the out- 
ward exhibition of virtue is all that is required, or if 
he holds out as the only reason for doing right that 
such conduct may or wiU be rewarded, But t^ier^ 
are, in fact, no such teachers. When one recommetlds 
humility to the overproud, it is real humility that is 
recommended, not a mere pretense; and those who 
point out the benefits arising from goodness do not do 
so to incite the bearer to right living by assurance of 
reward, but as an argument for right living based up- 
on its results. As a matter of fact, the rewards of 
virtue are very often not of this world; the good as a 
general rule have a stony road to follow instead of 
"the primrose path of dalliance," and the only re- 
ward that can be counted upon in this world is a sat- 
isfied conscience. No one accuses the doctor of 
teaching unduly the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments because he tells his patient that he may eat 
certain articles with impunity, but that if he indulges 
in certain other kinds of food his health will bo 
Impaired. 

These possible or probable resflUs aw lidtUi'al se- 
quences of impaired digestion, and the patient, while 
obeying the doctor's instruction, does not think of the 
promised return of health as a reward nor of further 
ailment as a punishment. The moral preceptor in 
like manner points out to his pupil that certain lines 
of conduct and some habits are pernicious, and that 
other conduct and habits, being right and good, pro- 
mote the moral welfare. If the pupil should accept 
this lesson in the sense in which it is taught, he 
would not think of the rewards to be obtained or the 
punishments to be avoided, but would do good be- 
cause it was good. Hamlet, in a moment of scorn, 
abjudged his mother to assume a virtue if she had it 
not, but this is not moral teaching nor was it intend- 
ed as such. But even such teaching might be defended, 
so much is man the creature of habit. Except for 
the hypocrisy involved, even the assumption of vir- 
tue would be one step towards its posession. But 
moral teachers do not really concern themselves with 
outward signs or simulations of the virtues they re- 
commend. What they want their pupils to cultivate is 
real virtue. When they recommend honesty, humility, 
firmness, frankness, and the other qualities that help 
to make the perfect character, they mean these things 
in the heart, not a preten.se of them exhibited only in 
conduct and not sincerely felt. — Baltimore Sun. 



Strength of Man. 

The muscles, in com^non with all the other organs 
of the body, have their stag-es of development and 
decline; our physical streng-th increases up to a 
certain age and then decreases. Tests of the strength 
of several thousand people have been made by means 
of adymoraieter (strength m-^asurer) and the following , 
says the Springfield Union, are given as the average 
figures for the white race:— 

The "lifting power" of a youth of seventeen years 

is 280 pounds; in his twentieth year this increases to 

I 320 pounds, and in the thirtieth and thirty-first year 

I it reaches its height— 356 pounds. At the end of the 

thlrty-flrst year the »treog:th begins to decline, very 

slowly at first. 

By the fdrtieth year it has decreased eight pounds 
and this dimiuUtian continues at a slightly increasing 
rate until tho fiftieth /ear is reached, when the 
figure is 330 pound.s. 

After this period the strerig^il lalls more and more 
rapidly until the weakness of old ageilf reached. It 
is not possible to give statistics ol fehe decline of 
strength after the fiftieth year, as it varied to a large 
extent in different individuals. 



The "Know All About It" Farmer. 

The fio'^itfaat of the class of farmers who "know 
iIla!bo'ttt'Jt"atldtha intelligent reading, thinking men 
is WcoWiiig' itaore,aiid more apparent as we progress. 
The "ftw'oW it ail"f armer* do not read the stock and 
agriculturalt- papers, while the progressivo far.uer 
reads a numbler of the leading pipers with profit. 
He never conside/s that he knows mOii than atiy of 
these writers, but cottstantly learns from ilcie experi- 
ence of others. Prof. Van S'yke, of the NevC York 
E^fperiment Station, saysTJ "In the present state of 
our knowledge, or raihei' lack of knowledge, most 
statements must be made aVj- opinions rather than 
established facts." Never before have agriculture, 
stock breeding and feeding mad^ such progress, but 
the farmers who do not read get little benefit of it 
until we have passed on to othtef improvements. 
There are thousands of fanners stifi lifreeding scrub 
stock and feeding the old way, who cbm'plain at the 
prices, the times and the government, while their 
neighbors who read, adopt the improved breeds of 
stock, and get double the price in the sata^ market. 
Still the nbn-reading farmer will not firflow these 
experiment stations and fine stock cran1rs,'f6r be 
"knows it all.''— tyesttrM ,^grtcui.turitl. 
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Culendar. 

1896-97. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 19th. 
Winter Term— January Sth to March 27th. 
Sprlngr Term— March 30th to June 10th. 
June 10th, Commencment. 

1897-98. 
Fall Term— September 9th to December I8th. 



To School Officers. 

The Colleire Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
•Chool district bonds a\ par. The law requires that no ponds be 
■Old at par or less without being: arst offered to the State School 
r«Bd Commissioner and the State Affricnltural Colleire. Address 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner, Leon. Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



/ 



Dr. Mayo rides in a nevr bug-gy. 

The Faculty has abolished public exercises on ex- 
«.minati6tl days. 

President Fairtfhild addressee an educational con- 
vention at Marion* totti«»r row. 

The little jfuide book issued by the College Chris- 
tian Associations la helpful to new and old students 
alike. 

Mrs. Kedzie is the owner of a handsome new surrey 
to which Prof. Mason's horse supplies the motive 
power. 

Foreman Harrold has moved into his house in the 
Parker Block, Manhattan avenue, purchased last 
spring. 

The resident members of '97 entertained the Class 
on Tuesday evening at the home of one of the num- 
ber, Ollie Long. 

Janitor McCreary resumes his duties in good 
health, and thinks the osteopathic treatment has 
(effected a cure in his case. 

Hubert, Prof. Popenoe's ten-year-old son, suffers a 
bt'dketi forearm as the result of a fall from a horse 
while visiting near Topeka. 

The cold wave of Friday night, following a rain of 
two days, lowered the temperature to 44°, and made 
welcome the first heat from the radiators on Saturday. 

Messrs. Frank Wossenberg, J. E. Andrews, Chas. 
McAtee, and Henry and Frank Shultz, of Marysville, 
called at the College this morning on their return 
from Oklahoma. 

The Students' Silver Club has been organized, and 
has a membership of about 100. The officers are W. 
L. Hall, President; H. M. Thomas, Vice-President, V. 
Maelzer, Secretary. 

Mrs. Brown mourns the loss of her father, Mr. 
Benjamin W. Hoyt, who died at her home, September 
11th, at the age of 79 years. The ibody was taken to 
Union City, Mich., for burial. 

^'No wheels allowed on College walks" is the notice 
tliat confronts passers by at either end of the long 
foot path. Riders of bicycles, wheelers of baby car- 
riages, and persons with rotary think-pans will please 
take notice. 

The newspapers announce that Capt. E. B. Bolton, 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics at this 
•College from 1890 to 1894, until recently stationed in 
Texas, has been ordered to Fort Leavenworth and 
_proMioted to Major. 

Prof. Walters, Mr. Baxtef, and Miss Kimball read 
papers before the meeting of the Manhattan Horti- 
cultural Society on Thursday. Miss Kimball's paper 
finds a place in this issue of the IndOSTHiausT, and 
the other two are promised. 

The attendance is larger by eighty thata ever 
before. The enrollrtient by classes is as follows: 
Preparatory, 68; First-year, 206; Second year, 128; 
Third-year, 74; Fourth -year, 62; Post-graduate, 28. 
Total, 566. The attendance will easily reach 700 by 
the end of the year. 

The Drawing Department has gained possession of 
and moved the old barn steam engine to a cabinet 
prepared for the purpose, where it will serve as a 
model for the Fourth-year students in mechanical 
drawing. It is a valuable addition to the equipment 
of the department. 

The K. S. A. C. McKinley Club of students was 
oreanized on Tuesday with a membership of 120. R. 
wf Bishoff is President; T. M. Robertson, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; O. E. Farrar, Secretary; G. G. Menke, Treas- 
mer Executive Committee-S. B. Newell. C. B. 
Ingt^ian, P. Fox, R. H. Brown, R. E. Worden. 

Through the favor of Mr. Cyrus H- McCormick, son 
Hjf the inventor of the reaping machine, the L^ibrary 
has received a volume entitled "Inventors "by P. G. 
Huburt! Jr.. in the Men of Achievement Ser.es of 
rharles Scribner'8 Sons. The son pays a delight- 
Sl tSute lo his father's greatness by distributing 
>iis praises in such a pleasant way. 

The ladies of the Christian Church have undertaken 

to solve the lecture course problem during the coming 

winder to the satisfaction of everybody. The course 

Jrovfded includes Will Carleton, Col. Copeland, the 

Merriken Star Entertainers. Dr. A. A. W.lhts and 

Maro the great magician. Secy. Graham has charge 

o^the coSr^se, and meets with such encourage.nent as 

guarantees a successful series of entertainments. 

The three hundred students assigned to drill 

Jl four companies necessary, officered as follows: 

romolnyA-M Wheeler. Capt., A. U Whipple First 

Company A a. Mc CuUough, Second Lieut.; Ser- 

^'^"tsCorrell Sanderson? TuUoss, Blair, M. C. 

geants, *-""«"' „— E- Emrick, Captain; S. R. 

Adams. g?;^P^£(,„tenantr E. b! Patten. Second 

2!e^tart;%eIi«Sr Alli«>n. Foster. Wheeler, 



Shelton, Haney. Company C—R. W. Bishoff, Capt.; 
F. Zimmerman, First Lieutenant; E. Butterfield, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant; Sergeants, McDowell,King, Mitchell, 
Symms, Blachly. Company D— H. M. Thomas, Cap- 
tain; W. Anderson, First Lieutenant; G. F.Farley, 
Second Lieutenant; Sergeants, Bower, Hoffman, E. C. 
Adams, Lee, Harvey. 

Tiie election for student editors was held on Satur- 
day afternoon. Fifteen members of the Fourth-year 
Class were voted for, resulting in the choice of W. B. 
Chase, Emma Finley, and E. Shellenbaura, as fol- 
lows: Cora Atwell, 9S; W. B. Chase, 193; F. E. 
Cheadle, 66; F. V. Dial, 90; Emma Finley, 158; Myrtle 
Hood, 91; Winifred Houghton, 126; V. Maelzer, 58; 
S. B. Newell, 61, J. B. Norton, 121; W. J. Rhodes, 59; 
E. Shellenbaum, 192; C. W. ShuU, 25; Phoebe Smith, 
37, J. E. Trembly, 67. Illegal ^all^tS. 3i 

To the first division of the Third-year Class belongs 
thi distinction of giving the opening Chapel enter- 
tainment iot the ColUge year. The program follows: 
Piano duet, LaBalttdinc (Lyaberg), Misses Rhodes 
and Stokes; "The Visit of the Chinese Viceroy," E. 
S. Adams; "Each for All and All for Each," J. W. 
Adams; "Self-Reliance," D. Akin; "The Unknown 
Speaker," T. W. Allison; vocal solo, C. Jeanette 
Perry; "The Gladiator," W. Anderson; "The Two 
Roads," Jessie Bayless; "The Issue," J. H. Blachly; 
"The Uses of History," J. H. Bower. 



QRADL1ATES AND FORMER &11DENTS 



N. Will, special student in 1894-5, is at the State 
University. 

A. H. Hepler, stud^tlt Itl 1890-91, is practicing medi- 
cine in Kansas City. 

A. B. NeWell, student in i895-6, attends Ottawa 
(Baptist) University this year. 

Maude E. Knickerbocker, '93, teaches this year in 
the graded schools of Terraville, South Dakota. 

L. P. Brous, '86, writes from Kansas City, Kansas, 
in behalf of a friend who wants i. State diploma. 

H. L. Pellet, '93, is studying osteopathy, the new 
science of healing, at the Kirksville (Mo.) Institute. 

E. C. Thayer, '91, writes from Pawnee, Ok., where 
he teaches in the Indian school, of a desire to better 
his condition. 

Elizabeth Edwards,- '92, and Florence Beverly, 
Second-year in 1889-90, spent the summer abroad, the 
former visiting in Wales and the latter in England. 

Bessie Hall, Second-year, was a delegate from Man- 
hattan Chapter, Daughters of the King, to a conven- 
tion of the order at Kansas City, September 14th to 
17th. 

C. L. Marlatt, '84, and sister, Abbie L-, '88, were at 
the meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Buffalo, making the iourney 
by water from New York. 

B. A. Knox, Second-year in 1890 91, was bitten 
recently by a copper-head snake, and narrowly 
escaped death as a result, it being almost two hours 
before medical treatment could be had. He is re- 
covering, though still condned to his room. 

H. R. Phillips, Second-year in 1890-91, a farmer 
near Diamond Springs, sa..s in a letter: "I find the 
knowledge I gained in the shops and gardens, as well 
as in the classroom, during the two years I attended 
your institution, to be of much practical value to me." 

Arnold Emch, special student two years ago, now 
Assistant Professor in Mathematics at the State 
University, favors the College with a copy of "Pro- 
jective Groups of Perspective Collineations in the 
Plane," that being bis thesis on which he last June 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University. 

Hugo Halstead, ['95], of L,eonardville, was in the 
city Tuesday. He is in receipt of a telegram from 
the naval department at Annapolis, Maryland, to re- 
port there for examination to enter the U. S. navy. 
Mr. Halstead was appointed an alternate for Chris. 
Kinney by Congressman Calderhead. Mr. Kinney 
failed to pass a satisfactory examination and Mr. 
Halstead was telegraphed for —Manhattan Nationalist. 
Mr. Halstead decides not to go, however. 

C. H. Thompson, '93, writes from the University of 
Missouri at Columbia: "Mr. Nathaniel Ogden 
Booth, Second-year in 1888, graduated this last June 
at the Missouri State University, and was chosen As- 
sistant in Horticulture. The past week he went to 
Cornell for a three months course in his profession, 
from which he will return to take up his duties here. 
Mr. Booth is a cousin of Lieut. Todd,formerly of the 
College, and was raised in Manhattan. He is a very 
strong man, and highly respected by all who know 
him. He takes great pleasure in the memories of 
the year he spent at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. It is always a pleasure to meet the boys 
that once climbed the same hill that I did." 

CLASS OF '%. 

E. B. Coulson is teaching in Harper County. 

Clara Newell clerks in the Spot Cash Store. 

Hattie Paddleford teaches this winter at Perry, Ok. 

Maggie Carleton stays with her mother at home. 

Geo. Finley is teaching his first school in Riley Co. 

C. E. Pincomb spends his time on the home farm. 

C. W. Lyman is to be found in Coons' Shoe Store. 

E. H. Webster visited College Wednesday morniag. 
He goes to Chicago at once to take a place in the shpps 



of the Aeromoter Company, where G. W. Wildin, '92 
is department foreman. 

Marian Jones teaches the Blazing school in Riley 
Co. 

H. N. Rhodes teaches school this winter in Riley 
Co. 

, Elva Palmer-Thackrey is at home in Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Inez Palmer-Barrows is at home in Washington, 
Kans. 

L. W. Hayes is working on a farm near Blue 
Rapids. 

Miflfli^ Pincomb fitids pleasatit employment at 
hom§t 

Mlfia.m Swingle tikes a Post Graduate course at 
College. 

Fannie Parkinson teaches the home school at 
Pomona, Kans. 

H. G. Johnson contemplates a year at home spent 
on his father's farm. 

Joanna Freeman is enjoying improved health at 
her home near Riley. 

Etta Ridenour is central girl at the Manhattan 
telephone exchange. 

J. D. Trumbull clerkst in the grocery department in 
the Spot Cash Store. 

A. li. Peter Is at present in Colorado, where he'went 
the lattef part of August. 

T. L. Jones finds employment as an assistant in 
the Topeka Insane Asylum. 

E- C. Joss decides to spend a few months on his 
mother's farm at Fairview. 

Sadie Stingley tries the Cleveland school near 
Keats as her first field of work. 

F. E. Uhl visits College friends for a few days 
before opening his school near Gardner, Johnson 
County. 

The t/lmerican Agriculturiit prints, in a recent num- 
ber, the portrait of Grace Secrest in its "Far- 
mers' Daughters" series. 

May Bowen is enjoying a new bicycle, is studying 
Latin and German under a private teacher, and tak- 
ing literature as a special study at College. 

C. S. Evans writes from Fort Sneiling, Minn., 
where he is on the army hospital corps, of pleasant 
surroundings — more so than at Fort Riley, where he 
was stationed for three months after enlistment. 

J. B. S. Norton write» from St. Louis that he is 
well settled and enjoying his work at the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens in St. Louis, with every advantage 
in study and research in botanical lines he conld 
wish for. 



COLLEGE OROANI2tATION5. 



September 12th. 
Promptly at eight o'clock the Wetster Society was 
called to order by Vice-President, R. W. Bishoff. Roll 
call showed a good attendance of loyal Websters. 
Under the order of initiation of candidates, A. E. 
Welch and H. Webster were admitted to membership. 
As it was the evening for election of officers, the 
order of debate was passed. Frank Shelton delivered 
a humorous declamation, a "Parody on Maud 
MuUer." "The Life of a Tramp" was the subject of 
L. P. Keeler's essay, which was well written and 
delivered. S. Dolby, in a "Welcome Address," wel- 
comed both old and new students. The Webster 
Quartette entertained the Society with a selection. 
The first number of the twentieth volume of the 
Reporter was presented by J. B. Norton, with the 
motto, "Come with us, and we will do thee good." 
Under new business, the following officers were 
elected: President, W. B. Chase; Vice-President, J. 

B. Norton; Recording Secretary. F. Zimmerman; 
Treasurer, C. Masters; Critic, R. J. Peck; Marshal, 

C. D. Lechner; Board of Directors— R. W. Bishoff, S. 
B. Newell, R. B. Mitchell, C. C. Jackson, P. K. 
Symns. Adjournment 10:30. 

September 12th . 

The opening of the new College year has brought 
back a goodly number of Alpha Betas, as was shown 
by the attendance at this, the first session. Vice- 
President Clara Wilson called the Society to order, 
after which R. W. Clothier led in devotion. Misses 
Alice Wolfiey and Cassie Dille were then elected 
and initiated. Following this was a short address 
by G. D. Hulett, in which he exhorted us, as Alpha 
Betas, to be useful and loyal members, and in behalf 
of the Society he extended a cordial welcome to the 
new friends who have come among us. Miss Chan- 
nell then favored the Society with a piano solo, 
after which Miss Blachly delivered an interesting 
declamation. The most important news items of the 
past three months were presented by Miss Reed. 
Misses Cottrell and Gilkerson and R. W. Clothier and 
E. Shellenbaum next rendered a vocal quartet. The 
question, "Should the K. A. C. have a Business 
Course, in connection with its present Course?" 
was affirmed by Miss Phillbrook, who argued that 
such a course would help the College by increasing 
the attendance and would help every graduate of the 
College, no matter what his occupation. Everyone 
needs a good business education, the farmer more 

than many others. Mr. Shellenbaum on the nega- 
tive, argued that as this is a strictly agricultural col- 
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lege, a busiaess course has no place in its curriculum. 
The practice one has in book-keeping at this college 
is sufficient for one who expects to become a. farmer. 
A^ter a vocal solo by Mr. Clothier, Miss Manchester 
presented an excellent number of the Gleaner. Im- 
mediately after recess Mr. Clothier rendered a violin 
solo. This was followed by election of officers, who are 
as follows: President, C. W. Shull; Vice-President, 
G. Dille; Recording Secretary, G. D. Hulett; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Elsie Waters; Treasurer, Kate 
Zimmerman; Critic, Alice Shofe; Marshal, Anna 
Streeter; Members of Board of Directors, Misses 
Chan nell and Pierce, and Mr. Rummold. After the us- 
ual business session, the Society adjourned... G. D. 



September 12th. 
The Hamilton Society Hall was well filled when 
Vice-President, W. L,. Hall, called the meeting, to 
order. Roll call made several old familiar faces 
conspicuous by their absence, but the multitude of 
new faces gave promise of lively society work for 
the ensuing ,year. S. J. Adams led in devotion. 

' After transacting some business, the Society pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers, which seemed to be 

lithe most important part of' the session. Many 
stirring nominating speeches were made. 'W. L/. 
Hall was unanimously chosen for president. , The 

' 'other dffices w^re nearly all closely contested, , C. ,B. 
Ingman was elected Vice-President. The remaining 

II officers are as follows! Recording Seoretary.A- !>• 
Whipple; Corresponding Secretary, Guy F. Farley; 
Treasurer. B. F. Durant; Critic, H. M. Thomaq; 

11 Marshal, T. B. Thomas; Board: of ' Director&i 6., E. 
Noble, Chairman, H. McCaslih, Secretary; G.' Q, 

, Menke, Wm- Poole,, and Wm, Aud,erson. .Un4e;r thfe 
head of propositions for membership, t^C n^mes of 
Mr. Rhodes and F. F. Howe were proposed. Aftet 

II disposing of some unfinished busHness, including the 
adoption of our revised constitution in neat pamphlet 

^;form, the SqcieJtyiudulg^d in some , epctepiporaneou* 

'' speaking and then adjoujTBpji, .' { ,,. ^,^^.^j ,' irIV|«,Mf 



" The College if. M. C. A. held 'its^firs^: se;rviie of ^h* 

College year, Sunday kfternoori, September 13th, at 

.the M. E. Church. Ms^ny taces : whith we wer^ 

, accustomed to see with us ' were missing, but theif 

? laces were filled by a goodly number of new students;, 
'he meeting was characterized by the great ej^rnest^ 
""jjess of the members, who expressed thefr d^lje'rminai- 
■'tion to do hard work this year for Christ among theit 
fellow students. We cannot emphasize too highly 
.jithe impoirtance of the Association's work to the Colr 
'lege student. He comes here for. mental discipline^ 
but in its attainment he should not neglect his moral 
development. Clashes for the study of the Bible wili 
'soon be forriied, to meet 'during- the Week, ^^hd eyerjf 
' ' young man in College is asked to b^tomb , a nieinbe^ 
of these classes, and also to attend our Siunday aftert- 
noon meetings, Which are Held in the Method isj: 
Church at three o'clock. ,i ■ .|- • J. M.iP. ; 
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The following books have been added to. the Iyibjra|- 

ry since Sept. Sth: — — — » — j 

Scientific Foundations' !of Analytical Chemistry! 

Ostwald. I 

. William Morris: Poet, Artist, Socialist, Lee. i 

_, Gravitation, Airy. ■ 

Florida fruits, and how to Raise Them, Harcpurti 

Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics, Marshall. 

Eletrtentary Properties of thfe Elliptic Functions, 

.''Dixon. I i : I •)(: i i .iis 1 1 , 

, The Psychology of Number, Dewey-i; r, ,,, ,|..,. .y.i I 

The Story of Our Post Office, Gushing. , j 

Practical Studies in Fermentation, Hansen." ' | 

I Gillespie's Treatise on Surveying, 1896, Btaley'. i 

I Mental Faculty; Warner. . . ' i ' . 

The Planet Part^, Grcigory. ;, , ., '.v!," 
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<,i!'l A.hot,idiry;' windy mobthv during. iwhicii; late d©rn 
. i guttered tjuite sevei-el^, bUt eferl^com did Well. 'The 
qc^tiptv o^kti .c6rn; Will be, i '^etj'ter ^crpp' ih^n a ,'year 
.' ' ^g,Q. , Pprfi, cutting' 's *»hout icqfl^pleted. Haying be- 
•'„; fan -earl)' in the month ^i iThe.clFOp i«iabundknt"knid 
ittioheapi' Pftstirei fln-e *nd ^stoek watw pierxiifiiil' ' All 
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forage crops good. Third crop of alfalfa cut during 
the month. Peaches anti grapes in the market 
tliroughout .the njontb. Peaches a fair crop; the 
grape crop the largest for years. 

Temperature. — The mean temperature was 77.45°, 
which is L62° above normal. There have been 26 
cooler and 11 warmer Augusts in our record. . The 
highest temperature was lOlyi''^, on the Sth; the 
lowest, 52°, on the 27th— a monthly range of S5>^°. 
The greatest daily range was 36°, on the 30th; the 
least 7°, on the 19th. The mean daily range was 
26.5°. The warmest day was the 7th, the mean tem- 
perature being 89.50°. The "coldest day was the I7th, 
the mean temperature being 65°. Thfe mead temper- 
ature at 7 A. M. Was 69.81°, at 2 P. M., 88.71°; at9p. M;, 
75.640. The mean of the maximum thermometer was 
%.02^; of the minimum, 65.52°; the mean of these two 
being 78.77°. ' 

"Barometer. — The mean pressure for the month was 
28.828 inches, Which is .018 inch above normal. The 
maximum was 29.^35 inches at 7 A. m; on the 27th; the 
minimum, 28.516 inches, at 2 p. M. on the 21st; 
monthly range, .619 inch. The mean at 7 a. m. was 
28.855 inches; at 2 p. nt., 28.814 inches; at 9 p.m., 28.815 
inches. 

Cloudiness. — The per cent of cloudiness was 34.94. 
This is ntearly normal. The per cent at 7 a. *i.' Was 
4^5.16; it 2 P. M.,' 40.32; at 9 p. M., 19.35. Four days 
were entirely cloudy; One was five-siiiths cloudy, two 
were two-thirds cloud'y; 'four were one-half dioudy; 
six were one-third cloudy; four were one-sixth cloudy; 
and ten were clear. 

Pric^atibfiA—Thd\ fctal talinfalf w^i a>24 >inches. 
This is 1.35 inches below the normal. The table 
following shows monthly rainfall for I9^p,. tl*f 
ndrmal, and departure frota riormal:— ';' f'' I 
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W^«<i.—!-ThtWitid was from the south twenty-eSght 
times; southeast, twenty-three times; southwest, 
^leven times; east, ten time^; northeast, nine times; 
north, eight times; northwest, three tipies; west, jOne 
time. The total run of wind was 7052 miles, which i^ 
1253 miles aboVe the average and the highest August 
tniilon our record. This gives a mean daily velocity of 
227.48 ttiiles, and a mean hourly velocity of 9.48( miles. 
The highest daily velocity was 371 miles,, on the 16th; 
the lowest, 76 miles, on the J26th. ^ The highest hit^uriy 
velpqity was 33 miles, between 3 and 4 a. m., on the 

■22d.' ■ . . , , ',{'.,■ 

The following tables give comparisons with pre[- 
ceding Augusts:^— i ■ ;i,:,.i' ,1 :> | 
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- — The Smalt Firm. 

The editor of the ^ouihviilitem Farm and Orchard an- 
swers enquiries as to whait he would do ;nfith several 
sizes of sn-.all farms, as follows:—' 

"What We Would Do With Five Acres of land.— To 
begin with, we should not expect to make a livelihood 
out of five acres, unless near a good town, where we 
could sell garden truck. A five-acre garden will pro- 
duce all the way from $1>000 tO $fi,000 a year, accord- 
ing to the amount of labor and manure you put into 
it. We should plant out one acre With small fruits, 
another acre to Irish and sweet potatoes, half an acre 
to early peas and beans, followed by sweet corn, half 
an acre to asparagus and rhubarb beds, and the fe- 
tftainln g two" acres to all kinds of -vegetables. -^ 

"What We Would Do With Ten Acres.— If we were 
poor men, we would" plant five acres to alfalfa and 
five acres to vegetables. If we were rich men we 
would plant eight acres with apples,' one acre with 
various other fruits, and one acre to vegetables.. 

"Wliat We Would Do With Twenty Acres.— We 
would devote six acres to alfalfa. That wOuld keep 
two horses, two , cqws, and a few hogs. Then on 
four acres we would grow small fruits and every 
vegetable known to man. We should reckon to live 
ofl^ these ten acres, and make our profit off the Other 
ten. Which we should plant out with ia,pples, pes^ches, 
and plums, which ought to net us over $1,000 a year. 

"What We Would Do With. Forty Acres.-^We 
would put twenty-five acres in alfalfa and raise hogs. 
Five acres we would devote to vegetables, and ,ten 
acres we would' plant to fruit trees. 

"What We Would Do With Eighty Acres.— We 
would put siity acres in alfalfa, and kfeep cows and 
hogs. The rest we would set out in fruit trees. 

"What We Would Do With One Hundred and Sixty 
Acres — We would sell half-'' ..^ 



Short Lecture Course for Farmers. 

' ' Beiftnnirig on the first Tuesday of Pebrnary each Winter, a two- 

' weeks course of lectures is'git'eii onayrlcutture and related arts 
and sciences. This is provided for thone farmers and others who 
cantiot t4ke up the fuller work of the regular College classes. 

. Member»of tbe Faculty are assisted in delivering these lectures 
by prominent farmers, stock raisers, and fruit growers of the 
State; and f «U discussions of the topics presented bring out the 
varied expert,ences of those attending This course, during th« 

' winter of 1893, was attended by about 40 farmers. 



College Businesa. 



tioans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from tbe 
C<oan OommisBloner. ■ i 

Bills against the College should be presented mouthlv., and, 
when audited, are paidattheloflSceof theTreasurerinMannattau. 

All payments of principal and tntereSLoti account of bonds or 
land contracts must be m<^de to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The iNDtr^TRiAUST may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. 
FairchiM, Managing Bdrtor; Snbficri^tions are received by 
Snpt. J. S. C. Thompson. , 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
tiibrarian, or to Prof., Popenoe, Chairman, of Committee on 
Museums. , , 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different -de- 
partments of sttidy and work, nuiy be addressed to the Several 
Professors and Superintendents. , . ; . 

General information concerning the College and its work,— 
dtiidies,,exaniinatlonB, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be ob- 
tained at the office of the l^resident, or by addressing the Secre- 
tkry. 

The Experiment Station shonld be addressed throngli the Sec- 
retary 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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BOOiK? AND STATIONERY. 



R, 



E. LOFINCK deals n new and Second-hand Text-books dn6 
School' Supplies of all kiqds,j(old. pens, etc. , 



'ARNEV'S BOOK-STORE,— Popalar flead-quarters for Col- 

' IsjfP . . " 

as goOa au new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yOti. 



VARNI 
' lege 



'■ Text-Books' and Supplies. Second-Hand Books of^es 



LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens', pencils, drawing instrnibiienta, 
etc. Also, a full line of reliable boo^s, shoes, slippers, and r.vb- 
bers. Prices are low. , 



JJL 
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DRY (JOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popula* Dry Goods Btorii In 
* Manhattan. Tbe greatest stock, the very latest styles, laie 
mo6t 'popular prices. Always pleased' to ^bow gioods.' 



ctoTjiiN'G. 
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ELl<IOT <St GARRETSON, Clotbiers ^n^ P^rni8her8, iuv^it* 
students and all other College people 't6' call 'and examitt* 
,their largp stock of pew, goods. All the desirsyblelhings in iiiea'* 
wear, ^atist styles in every d^partnient. 

■'■ ■'' ' 'y ■■.''<. - ■ ■■■ .^ I ■ I i ■ . ; , ■ . -..,.- 

'-|>'N0St1mAN CLOTHIn'g cbMPANY ofters'agrelt rarrtty 
J\. 'of, clothikg aild ifuralshlng: good* at i>t:iti^(te to suit tM 

,'tiir.it!h .Call wtthoiTt fat) before bifving; . ■,. i, ,,. ' ,.. , , 



■ M.I'N, 
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WATCHES,, JEWEIvRY. 



T 



R' 'E\ 'LCyFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, JewQlry 
t and Gold Speptaclesi, also Musical .Instrumeuts, 



GENERA!, MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT, CASH STORE is Eeadquarters for Dry Goods :f o- 
tiops. Boots 9 nd Shoes. Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladlas' 
W^apB. Iibwtet prices in tiie city. A complete grocery «,>'>re i a 
connection. ■ , ■ 



DENTIST. 



.jii. 



DR. C. P- pLACHLY, Dentist. Gold' fllHu» 'i specialty. 
Telephone No. 139. • ii! i>.,. • ^,,, 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHOl;TZ BROS. 6ffer Fresh and Salt Meats in great vnrlaty. 
Students wre invited to call at their market on Poyi^t* Av* 



.■;.,ji iii'i.ini y^( I'l, 'iilt'iV,' -y'^-.A'ni'.t Iclic v i-tiMi-i'h' .11 i»I I 
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REHINISCENCES OF MY FIRST YEAR IN THE 
ARMY. 1. 

BY H. G. CAVENAUOH, 

(Captain Thirteenth Infantry, U. S. A.) 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

IN the spritig of 1861, when the forebodinjjfs of the 
^ people, thatthe political differences of the nation 
would culminate in civil strife, had settled into hope- 
less conviction, the citizens of Delaware (the State 
where I happened to reside at the time) were enjoy- 
ing a reasonable degree of prosperity, and, if we ex- 
cept the excitement of party issues, were compar- 
atively tranquil. 

We shall not dwell upon the political strife, but 
commence where my part in the struggle began. I 
was not old enough to be accepted at the first call 
for troops by President Lincoln, so had to forego my 
desire to enlist until the fall of 1861. 

The regiment of which I afterwards became a 
member was organized in May and mustered into 
the service of the government for three months. 
The anticipations of the people of the north, that that 
would be sufficient time to suppress the rebellion, or 
bring back to the Union those States which had passed 
ordinances of secession, were not realized, as we all so 
well remember. 

Upon the second call for troqps by the President, 
the regiment— 1st Delaware Volunteers— was re- 
organized for three years' service, or during the war. 
I was enlisted, accepted, and mustered in September 
2, 1861. We will not go into the many and minute 
details of forming companies, electing officers, 
appointing non-cotnmissioned officers, etc., but if you 
will go with me to Fortress Monroe, Va., and its 
vicinity, I will try to tell you our experience of the 
first year of the rebellion. We were indeed fortunate 
in our first camp and duties. 

The morning of October 21, 1861, when the regimen: 
disembarked at Old Point Comfort (Fortress Monroe), 
was chilly and rendered unusually dismal by a fine, 
drizzling rain. We stood upon the wharf while our 
Colonel went to report for orders to General John E. 
I Wo', who was in cotnmand of all the Union forces 
n that vicinity. An aid-de-camp soon conducted u s 
to our camping ground, which was on the main land, 
about three miles from the city of Hampton, which 
early in the summer of that year had been destroyed 
(burned) by the Confederates. Why they did not take 
possession of or destroy Fortress Monroe, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Soon after our arrival 
all hands went to work to lay out camp at i : itch 
tents. Imagine our consternation when we found the 
ground was low and the continued rains had turned it 
into a marsh. But a few days sufficed to cure the evil 
by draining, ditching, and elevating tent floors, 
parade grounds, etc. The occupants of the tents had 
their share of mud and water, anu our experience 
was that our beds were watery, if not feathery. 

The month following our arrival, we were enabled 
to profit by the constant experience of every kind of 
field, guard, picket, and other duties, daily drills of 
squad, company, battalion, brigade, and skirmish. 
During the same time the officers were deep in the per- 
plexities of morning and monthly reports, muster, and 
clothing rolls, quartermaster, commissarj , and ordi- 
nance return-. Strict discipline, with judicious in- 
structions (of which there was no end), through this 
preparatory schooling, made the regiment a very good 
volunteer organization, and inspired each man with a 
just pride in it that proved most excellent throughout 
its succeeding severe campaign of marching and 
fighting. 

The Colonel had succeeded in securing full dress 
uniforms for the men, and required the officers to 
provide themselves with epaulets, regulation felt 
hats, and plumes (then the uniform), and had ob- 
tained, we know not how, for the Drum Major the tall- 
est and inostgoigeous shako. 

Onedav we learned that President Lincoln would 
inspect us. It is unnecessary to say that every man 
exerted his utmost endeavors to be the sprucest and 
most military looking man in the command, in the 
hope, I suppose, of being promoted on the spot; but 
alas! vain hope. However, Adjutant's call sounded, 
battalion formed, and as the band was "beating off^," 
the President, accompanied by a large escort, all 
mounted, arrived upon the grounds and followed in 
the rear of the band. When it had reached the left 
and had countermarched to return to the right of the 
line, the Drum Major, in all his gorgeousness, with 
glittering baton at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
found himself face to face with the Commander-in- 



chief. All came to a stand-still; the President sat 
looking somewhat embarassed, the Drum Major 
"marking time." Question, Who was to give way? 
The President, evidently recognizing the determina- 
tion of the Drum Major to stand by the band, turned 
aside with his followers and gave the band the right 
of way out of their dilemma. 

The monotony of winter camp did not manifest 
itself to any great extent, for the reasop, that before 
entering the service a number of the officers and 
men were conspicuous. in devising means for pass- 
ing the time agreeably if not profitably. In the course 
of a few weeks a building of logs (now known 
throughout the army as stockade) was erected for a 
theatre, sufficiently large to accommodate about 
four hundred persons, a stage, and in fact all the 
paraphernalia necessary for presenting most any 
play the theatrical talent of the regiment imagined 
themselves capable of. A number of pieces were pre- 
sented very creditably. 

About the time the building was completed the 
Army of the Potomac had landed at Fortress Mon- 
roe and gone up the peninsula to Yorktown. The 
opening was a ball. Among the guests were a num- 
ber of French naval officers and some of General 
McClellan's staff, also Count de Paris and the Duke 
de Chartres. Refreshments were liberally pr'.v.ded, 
and one of our officers distinguished himself b .' dis- 
pensing too much egg-nog to the Duke, who did ao* ar - 
preciate its properties until the next morning. (It ..s 
an American drink). 

My first experience on picket duty commenced 
about this time, and being a corporal, I felt of much 
importance, from the fact that I did not have to stand 
post as a sentinel, pickets being then posted as the 
ordinary sentinels around a camp fort or garrisoned 
town — two hours on and four hours oif. Many times 
.afterwards I felt that I would rather have stood post 
than to go splashing, falling, and floundering over 
logs, ditches, trees, etc., going to and from posting 
the line of sentinels, which was about two miles in 
length, in a dense Virginia woods, at all times of the 
day and night. There was not an hour of the night 
bat that some man saw, or imagined he saw, a rebel. 
He would challenge; no answer; bang, bang; when 
the whole line would begin a fusillade, which meant 
an investigation. It was generally found that a stray 
cow, horse, or pig had gotten in the vicinity of the 
picket line; might also say they never got away, al- 
though it was positively against orders to kill ani- 
mals or destroy property. I cannot let this opportun- 
ity pass without telling of a peculiar order received 
once in connection with the destruction of property. 
It was this: "Only the top rails of any fence will be 
taken for use a., fuel." We strictly complied with the 
order, for we always left the bottom rail. 

About November 1st one of the companies was sent 
to the extreme outpost to receive a flag of truce, ac- 
companied by seven Confederate officers. They had 
brought the usual summons from General Magruder, 
who commanded the Rebel forces, to "get out," 
"evacuate," etc., etc., but we did not leave. It was 
quite evident the object uf these delegations was for 
the purpose of gaining or trying to obtain informa- 
tion. They generally desired to visit Hampton, on 
the pretext of wanting to find a colored woman, but 
really to investigate the inhabitants within our lines, 
who were their strong friends and adherents. They 
were never allowed to pass the chain of pickets. On 
their return to camp of the company, we all flocked 
to know what a "Johnny" looked like, for up to this 
time we had never seen one. 



A SCIENTIFIC HOAX. 



BY PKOK. OSCAR E. OLIN. 



TN the current nntnber of Popular Science -MotUhly 
naughty President Jordan of Stanford University 
in a seemingly earnest article attempts a great sci- 
entific hoax. The article was briefly referred to in 
an editorial of last week. In it he describes the ex- 
periments of the "Astral Camera Club of Alcalde" 
with what he calls the "sympsychograph." This is 
an instrument by aid of which seven of the most 
"magnetic" members of the "Club" succeeded in 
imprinting upon a sensitive plate, while looking at 
it in the dark, the mental image of a cat which they 
held in imagination. The article is written witb 
much detail and explanation, and while likely to de- 
ceive, is probably intended to satirize our sensation- 
al craze for the wonderful. It sems that the " Alcade" 
club met on April first, and it transpires that the 
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composite picture which accompanies President Jor- 
dan's article was made from superiraposea photo- 
graphs of the college cat. 



WESTERN GARDEN INSECTS. 

BY PROF. E. A. POPENOE. 

GARDENING in the western part of this State is 
sometimes subject to other drawbacks than those 
connected with an uncertain water supply. A 
recent examination in Logan County of some irri- 
gated gardens recalled vividly the observations of 
years past upon the danger of overwhelming insect 
attack upon isolated gardens, such as these must be 
in a sparsely settled area. 

The native herbage is diversified more widely than 
would be believed at first sight. The various plants 
support insects of many sorts. When, through 
drought, or through the inordinate multiplication of 
the plant-feeders, the natural food supply fails, the 
hungry pests fall upon the cherished garden with a 
result easily seen. The superior quality of the 
garden herbage also seems to be an attraction to 
some species, which leave their native food, even in 
favorable seasons, to attack plants under culture. 
In addition to the native foes, the gardener must 
contend with some that seem to be immigrants from 
the eastern cultivated regions, but these are few and 
BOt comparable in importance with those that come 
from the neighboring vegetation, and which must be 
met as soon as growth starts in the new garden. 

Probably the most troublesome of the native pests 
are the several species of blister beetles, and the 
numerous species of grasshoppers. But of very 
general distribution and of much importance are the 
various insects, whether native or introduced, that 
attack garden plants of the squash family. The 
"blister beetles are apparently omnivorous. Feeding 
at large upon the native chenopods, amaranths, and 
solanaceae, they are hardly noticed, except by the 
collector, until they find the native food supply 
insufficient. They then travel to the gardens, where 
they mass first upon the potatoes and beets, but after 
the consumption of these plants other vegetables go 
in turn, with scarcely an exception. They frequently 
■enter the garden in armies, and much destruction is 
often accomplished before the owner is fairly aware 
-of their presence. They are as active as they are 
voracious, flying and running equally well, and 
though when beaten ofi' the plants they may run 
away for a while, they return with equal haste, and 
nothing short of their early destruction isaprofitable 
measure. 

There is perhaps no more immediately successful 
method of destroying them than by beating them 
into a broad pail or pan in which there is enough 
kerosene or gasoline to cover the insects. The 
use of paris green sprayed or dusted upon the plants 
is finally successful, but meantime the insects have 
done the plants much damage. 

Of the grasshoppers, it may be said that their 
attacks are not limited to the fodder plants. Though 
less general feeders than the blister beetles, their 
preferences are sufficiently broad to make them 
troublesome garden pests. They do not so generally 
appear in armies, and their attacks are not so 
commonly immediately destructive, but their persist- 
ence at last brings the same result. These insects 
usually come into the garden from the immediate 
borders, and are less likely to be troublesome when 
the cultivated area is separated by broad belts of 
plowed land from the surrounding prairie. If the 
garden be open to poultry, the grasshoppers are not 
usually destructive. 

The various garden cucurbits suiFer greatly from 
the attacks of the same insects that are the foes of 
These plants in more eastern localities. The squash 
bug is nowhere more destructive than in these 
-western gardens, and its great abundance in certain 
places was notable. There seem to be no checks 
upon its increase, and where seen, it had entirely 
prevented the maturity of the fruits upon the vines. 
It seems that the baiting and trapping of the adults 
in early spring might be profitably attempted here. 
As the gardens are more or less isolated, the pre- 
sumption is strong that a little effort applied to the 
destruction of the first bugs of the season— those 
that have passed the winter as adults in the vicinity 
—would largely bring immunity from the pest during 
the early growth of the plant, and the later flyers, 
from neighboring farms, might be met with less 

lobor. 

Evidence is abundant that the western gardener 
lias not sufficiently adapted to his use the suggestions 
from the experience of others in applied entomology. 
But even when he has so done, he will meet with 
*)roblems peculiar to his locality, which must be met 
largely by his own energy and ingenuity. 



SUQQESTIONS FOR THE inPROVEriENT OF 
MANHATTAN. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

(Excerpts from a paper read before the Manhattan Horticultural 

Society.) 

THERE is nothing more delightful than the build- 
ing of "Spanish Castles," and nothing more 
discouraging than the long waiting for results, 
especially when the means at hand are greatly 
inadequate; yet, my suggestions must not be of the 
former kind; they must not concern themselves with 
dreams about grand parks and lofty terraces; 
they must involve possibilities — plans that could be ac- 
complished if Manhattan should resolve to go to work. 
In the first place, we might prune more and mow 
oftener. It is a fact that in twenty years our numer- 
ous avenues of shade trees never looked so dilapi- 
dated as they do just now. There are but few trees 
that do not need the pruning knife and the saw. 
Most of our shade trees branch out at the height 
of six to nine feet, while they ought to fork at 
the height of ten to sixteen feet. All the lower 
branches should be removed as soon as the trees are 
old enough to form crowns above this level. This 
would give us the same shade in summer, and add the , 
free and unlimited circulation, sixteen to one, of the 
most precious thing that nature offers to man — fresh 
air. Many trees need also judicious topping, especially 
the cottonwoods and the elms. By this I do not mean 
the lopping off of large branches with the ax, but the 
careful shortening of the longest top branches. Some 
trees need protection from horses. This could easily 
be afforded by wrapping them with a round or two of 
poultry netting. It would pay the city to consider 
this work as street repairs. If left to the property 
owners, it is neglected because they do not possess 
the necessary ladders, patent pruners, and long- 
handled pruning knives. 

The city park has been kept in fair condition 
during the past summer, and is now, without much 
expense, rapidly growing into a thing of 
beauty. We may well be proud of this piece of land- 
scape. The original plan was to transform the 
southeast corner into an interesting natural water 
landscape, but that part of the improvement may 
wait several years, i. e., until the trees have grown 
larger. 

The most necessary work for the present is the 
planting of Bluemont and North Juliette Avenues 
with four rows of shade trees. By adding seven or 
eight blocks of planting to the present beautiful 
boulevard, we will get an uninterrupted drive way and 
double promenade, one hundred feet wide, from Main 
Street to the College gates. A glance at the map of 
the city will show the effect and importance of the 
itnprovement. It was a happy forethought of our 
pioneers to reserve such a grand thoroghfare. What 
would Kansas City give today if its map were crossed 
by such magnificent park rows? It is, of course, 
necessary to do some engineering before the planting 
can begin, but I consider this improvement the most 
effective one that the city could undertake. The 
citizens of Manhattan have always been slow to 
realize what the College is doing for them, and how 
they might aid the growth of the institution. Here 
is a chance to investigate and move ahead.. 

Another step that might be taken is the improve- 
ment of Battery Park. At present the place is an 
eye-sore — it is more — a "nose-sore" as well. The 
south half of it is simply an immense, smoking, 
and steaming dung heap, a breeding-place of pesti- 
lence, while the north half is a rendezvous for 
tramps. Parts of it contain many nice specimens of 
shade trees, and all of it would grow trees and shrubs 
to perfection. 

An undertaking of far-reaching consequence for 
our little city would be the acquirement of the 
natural grove on the east side of Blue River, known 
as Sarber's woods. There is not a place in all 
Kansas as perfectly fitted for summer meetings of all 
sorts, and not a Chautauqua park in the Mississippi 
valley that has all the elements of landscape beauty 
like this grove, together with Mount Prospect, Blue- 
mont, and the College campus. We have all the 
other factors to make such an assembly park a 
booming reality — railroads, rivers, creeks, sunny 
hills and shady nooks, fine waterworks, musicians, a 
College that might furnish speakers and teachers— in 
short, we might easily make Manhattan the Saratoga 
of the Sunflower State. 

Eight or ten thousand dollars, invested in real 
estate and the most necessary buildings, would 
be sufficient to make a start toward an improvement 
that might become the pride of future Manhattan 
and bring here annually from ten to fifty thousand 
strangers. Let us consider this matter, and go 
ahead. 



COLLEGE WOMEN AND MATRIMONY. 

BY r. A. WACOH, '91. 

UNDER captions similar to that above, there 
have recently appeared some interesting colla- 
tions of statistics in the Century Magazine and in the 
Forum. The statistics given by Miss Shinn in the 
October (1895) number of the former magazine were 
based on calculations from the register of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate alumni, and show that of wo- 
men graduates past forty years of age 56.9 per cent 
of those from co-educational institutions have mar- 
ried; the percentage of those from separate colleges 
being 51.8. We may remark in passing that this is 
a clear gain of five in a hundred for the co-education- 
al institutions. Frances M. Abbott, writing in the 
November Forum, gives her figures from the Vassar 
alumni alone. The percentage of married women 
among the Vassar graduates of forty years old and 
over is S3.5, nearly two per cent in advance of the 
general average of women's colleges as given by 
Miss Shinn. 

It might possibly interest a few curious persons, 
in the light of these statistics, to examine the regis, 
ter of graduates of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
and to see how its large contingent of women grad- 
uates have met the problems of life. Referring to 
the summary on page 83 of the last college catalogue, 
one finds that 52 of the 152 living women graduates 
are reported as housewives. This is over one-third, 
which, after making necessary allowances, is a re- 
markable figure. In the first place, there are a 
number of recent marriages to bring up the 52 near- 
ly to 60; but chiefly it must be considered that of the 
152 women graduates, there are living 94 women 
who graduated more than five years ago; of these, 57 
per cent are married. There are 49 who graduated 
more than ten years ago; of these, 84 per cent have 
married! These figures are worth more than pass- 
ing notice when compared with Miss Shinn's calcula- 
tion of less than 57 per cent of married women among 
graduates over forty years old taken from many co- 
educational institutions. 

The question is sometimes raised as to whether the 
Agricultural College makes men farmers. Would it 
be fair to present the foregoing figures as evidence 
that the College does fit women for housekeeping? 

An examination of the register of alumni of the 
Kansas Agricultural College yields very little infor- 
mation with respect to the attitude of men graduates 
on this question. Out of curiosity I have canvassed 
the five classes with which I am best acquainted, 
namely 1888-92. Even here I find myself so poorly 
informed as to suspect a number of men of being 
married without being able to certainly remember 
the fact. Without including doubtful cases, how- 
ever, the percentage of tnarried men in these five 
classes appears to be .37, to be compared with 29 per 
cent of married women in the same classes. The 
discrepancy is certainly fully as great as it here ap- 
pears to be. 

The writers of the magazine articles mentioned 
philosophize at length over their figures. The cal- 
culations here recorded from K. A. C. catalogue form 
but a slender basis for speculation over whys and 
wherefores, but they are not without a serious inter- 
est; and it is not without record that less reliable 
statistics have men in college debates or even in po- 
litical campaigns. 

University ok Vermont. 
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The Farmer as a nechanic. 



While every farmer cannot be a skilled mechanic, 
yet every farm ought to have a supply of tools and a 
place in which to use them. An exchange says: 
"They are useful during the growing season, saving 
many a trip to town when the farmer is so busy that 
he cannot well spare the time, and they are equally 
useful during the winter when any farmer having 
only a moderately mschdnical turn can make for 
himself at small cost a very large number ot useful 
articles that will facilitate his work, and that would 
be quite expensive if he were obliged to buy them. 
He can easily make his own gates, hay racks, feed 
and water troughs, wagon beds, feeding mangers, 
breeding boxes, tanks, stone boats, stock racks, 
chicken coops, shipping crates, and many other con- 
veniences, besides keeping purchased tools and im- 
plements and fences and buildings in good repair. 
The farmer who buys every thing oi this kind is 
likely to feel a great deal of anxiety and loose sleep 
when pay day comes, unless he is well-to-do beyond 
the average. With tools he can surround himself 
with many conveniences that he would in many 
cases have to do without. Tools on the place and a 
workshop to use them in are also a very great advan- 
tage when the boys are on the farm. It not only 
interests them in their work, but develops the con- 
structive faculty to a very useful degree." 
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Calendar. 

1896-97. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December Wth. 
Winter Term— January 5th to March 27th. 
Springr Term— March 30th to June 10th. 
June 10th, Comraencment. 
1897-98. 
Pall Term— September 9th to December 18th. 

To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
tchool district bonds a\ par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Asrricultural Colleire. Address 
C. R Noe, Ivoan Commissioner. Leon. Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



B. 



; 



F. Durant, First-year, has gone home sick. 
p The Cadet Bacd and College Orchestra have been 
organized. 

Seven new students last week bring the total 
enrollment to 573. 

Miss Bertha Carlton, of La Junta, Colorado, visited 
College on Tuesday. 

C. C. Rogers, First-year, spent three days last 
week in Topeka, on business. 

Miss Emma Spohr, of the Manhattan City Schools, 
was an interested visitor on Saturday. 

Dr Mayo is a recent addition to the staff of the 
Kansas Farmer, I eing chosen Veterinary Editor. 

A Topeka boiler maker has been engaged for a 
week on repairs of one of the greenhouse boilers. 

President Fairchild addressed the Young Men's 
Christian Association on Sunday, September 20th. 

R E Worden, Second-year, drops out before fairly 
started to help his father on the farm near Syracuse. 
Mrs Kedzie led the first meeting of the Young 
Women's Christian Association on Saturday after- 
noon. 

Mrs Mason showed her cousin, Mrs. M. M. Hobson, 
of Kansas City, through College buildings on 
Saturday. 

Prof Wm. C. Young, of the State University of 
Michigan, was the guest of Secy, and Mrs. Graham 
on Tuesday. 

School and Fireside, of Hutchinson, reproduces Prof. 
Walters' recent articles in the Industrialist, "His- 
toric Notes on Drawing in the Public Schools. 

Little Carl Hood has been very sick for a week, of 
inflamation of the stomach. He is thought to be 
better to day, and his recovery only a matter of time. 
Mr and Mrs. S. V. Lee and Mrs. Thompson showed 
Mrs. Stancliffe, of Atlanta, Ga., sister to Mrs. Lee. 
the places of greater interest at the College on Wed- 
nesday morning. 

The Senior Class has elected officers a.s follows: 
Minnie Spohr, President; Mark Wheeler V|ce Pres- 
ident- 'Mary Norton, Secretary; J. E. Trembly, 
Treasurer; E. L. Hougham, Marshal. 

Three hundred tea roses find a place in the green- 
house for winter blooming, among them such well- 
known and popular sorts as Bnde, Bndestnaid, Sunset, 
Sofrano, Meteor, and Perle des Jardins. 

The Third-year Class is organized with the follow- 
in^ officers: E. Butterfield. President; Tacy V. 
Stokes Vice-President; Jessie Bayless, Secretary; 
Inez Manchester, Treasurer; Jeanette Carpenter, 
Marshal. 

Prof W H. Brewer, of Yale University, favors us 
wiU a pdnted lecture' on "The Effect of Well-kept 
erass land, long established, in giving stability to 
business." It urges increased attention from both 
farmer and experimenter. 

The Younc Women's Christian Association of Kan- 
sas will meet in their eleventh annual State Conven- 
tionlt Manhattan. October iSth to 18th, as guests of 
the College Association. Mrs. Kedzie is chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee. 

The College has received a large wall portrait of 
an old friend, tried and true, the lamented Joshua 
Wheeler, for so many years a Regent of the institu- 
tion—the eift of Mrs. Wheeler. It will be given a 
place on the walls with the portraits of other depart- 
ed friends. 

"The Artistic Element in Engineering" is the 
title of an address by Prof. F. O Marvin of the 
State University, at the Buffalo meeting of the A. A. 
AS It is a very interesting plea for taste in engi- 
neering enterprises and in machinery, for which we 
thank the author, who is himself an artist as well as 
an engineer. 

President Fairchild reports an interesting educa- 
tional convention at Marion on Tuesday last. The 
meeting was addressed by State Superintendent 
Stanley, President Taylor of the State Normal, and 
President Fairchild. Prizes of libraries to the value 
of $10 and $8 were awarded to the schools showing 
the largest attendance. 

The Second Division of the Third-year Class fur- 
nished public entertainment in chapel on Saturday 
afternoon, in the following program: "Ar and Mor- 
alitv " E. C. Adams; "The Study of Elocution,; 
F Butterfield: "The Value of Pleasing Manners 
f A Conover; "Coming of Citizenship," Minnie 
Poneland- "Our Merry Swiss Home," Vocal Duet, 
S^Les Perry and Gilkerson; "Development of Genius 
W Education," W. R. Correll; "The Right Must 
cLquer,'' Lucy CottrelU -Literary 
Active Business," G. *• *ariey, 
Train," Anna Hanson. 



. GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Lillian St. John, '91, teaches the Tabor Valley 
school in Riley County. 

J. W. Holland, '96, orders the Industrialist sent 
a year to his address at Oneida, Idaho. 

Bert Harrop, student a few years since, succeeds 
his father in the drug business at Manhattan. 

Edith Lantz, '%. returned on Tuesday from a visit 
of three months with relatives in Salida, Colorado. 

Bertha Bacheller, '88, of the Junction City Schools, 
spent Saturday at the College, in further pursuit of 
knowledge in special lines. 

M. G. Stearcy, student last year, orders the In- 
dustrialist sent to him at Cherryvale. He plans to 
return to College next year. 

W E. Whaley, '86, visited College Wednesday 
morning before returning to Chicago to resume his 
duties in the South Side School. 

S R Vincent, '94, who two years past has taught 
and farmed near Okr.e, Okla., is taking post-graduate 
work in mathematics, making Manhattan his home. 

Dr. Ben Skinner, '91, writes from Granada, Kan- 
sas of a good country practice which pays him well, 
but confesses the old restless, ambitious spiritstays 
with him. 

G G. McConnell, of Menoken, Third-year in 1882-3, 
is to be married, October 7th, to Miss Lorena Spaul- 
ding of Collins, Missouri. Mr. McConnell is a 
brother of Mrs. Graham. 

J E. Payne, '87, Superintendent of the Colorado 
Rain-belt Experiment Station at Cheyenne Wells, 
contributes to the Kansas Farmer of September 24th 
an article on "Non-Saccharine Sorghums Tested." 

J B. Dorman, '%, writes from Middle Grove, N. 
Y of teaching at the foot of the Andirondacks. He 
spent the summer visiting his parents and relatives 
and in making short excursions into the mountains. 

Another of our graduates is called to a place of 
honor and trust in a sister institution. Isabella R. 
Frisbie, of the Class of '94, and for a year past Assist- 
ant in Sewing, leaves tomorrow for Brookings, 
South Dakota, to take the chair of Domestic Economy 
in the State Agricultural College, at a salary of 
$800 for the first year. 

The Post-graduate Class of twenty-seven members 
is the largest in the history of the College, and 
promises careful, painstaking work leading to the 
master's deeree. The class consists of the following 
"embers: ^J. H. Criswell '89; H N. Whitford, 
Bertha Kimball, '90; Bertha Winchip, '91; Grace 
Clark G. L. Clothier, D. H. Otis. F. C. Sears, '92; 
Maud' Gardiner, Ivy F. Harner, '93; Clara Castle, G. 
L Christensen, Lorena Clemons, Isabella Frisbie, 
Lorena Helder, Mary Lyman, W. H. Moore, S. R. 
Vincent, '94; Florence Corbett, Daisy Day, T. W. 
Morse C W. Pape, Etta Smith, '95; May Bowen, C. 
M Buck, Gertrude Havens, Sue Long, Miriam 
Swingle, '%; Eva C. Gill, (Lawrence '95). 



yards, the lot fed corn-meal would have been the most 
profitable. As it was, the lot on a balanced ration 
brought 10 cent more per cwt. than the lot on corn- 
meal; but, even then, there is but a slight margin of 
$3 on the whole lot in its favor, or only 60 cents per 

"10. The results, therefore, do not warrant an 
indiscriminate use of oil-meal and bran when corn is 
cheap. Look well to their cost before you purchase. 

"11. In this experiment, the corn-meal gave better 
returns than ear corn. In our first feeding experi- 
ment, reported in Bulletin No. 34, the ear corn gave 
better returns than corn-meal. The question whether 
it pa' s to grind is, therefore, not settled. 

"12. The steers on ear corn voided in manure up- 
wards of IS per cent, of their gain undigested, while 
those on corn-meal voided but 6'/i per cent. The per 
cent, of grain found in the droppings when whole 
corn is fed, agrees with the results of a previous ex- 
periment to the same effect. 

"13. The cost of the gain on ear corn was, in this 
experiment, half a cent per pound higher than the 
cost on corn-meal. It is probable, however, that 
when hogs follow the steers, this difference will be 
more than balanced by the larger per cent of hog 
food furnished when ear corn is fed. 

"14. In spite of the fact that it was a favorable 
winter for outdoor feeding, the outdoor steers gained 
less and ate more than the indoor steers, though fed 
the some. This confirms our former experiment, in 
which It was found that the two lots gained alike, but 
the outdoor steers ate a good deal more. 

"IS. In the present experiment, the cost per 
pound of gain on ear corn was 3.99 cents for the in- 
door lo":, and 4.3S cents for the outdoor lot. While the 
showing is thus in favor of barn feeding, the feeder 
should, nevertheless, count the cost of providing 
adequate barn room, and extra labor stabling in- 
volves, before he abandons the open yard with the 
convention.al sheds." 
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Steer-Feeding Experiments, Series V. 

Bulletin No. 6 of the Experiment Station bears the 
above title with the following summary of results:— 

"1. The results of the present experiment in the 
main confirm the results obtained in a similar experi- 
ment, and published in Bulletin No. 34. 

"2 The 'balanced ration' produceti much the best 
trains, and at a less con.eumption of food per pound 
of train than the corn ration, whether fed as corn-meal 
or as ear corn. The lot made one pound of gam on 
6 52 pounds grain fed, and 2.39 pounds fodder, while 
tiie lot fed corn-meal required 9.11 pounds grain and 
and 2.09 pounds fodder to make a pound of gain. 

"3 But the lot fed a balanced ration consumed a 
g-reater total weight of food than the lot fed corn- 
meal. During the 147 days they were fed, each steer 
in the lot ate an average of 20.8 pounds grain fed and 
6.6 pounds fodder daily, on which we made an average 
gain of 2.76 pounds daily. The steers fed on corn- 
meal ate 18 pounds meal and 4.13 pounds fodder daily 
per head, on which they gained 197 pounds per head. 

"4 The lot fed a balanced ration gained .79 of a 
pound daily per head more than the lot on corn-meal, 
for which gain they consumed only 2.8 pounds of 
trrain and 2.47 pounds of fodder daily more than the 
lot fed corn-meal; or at the rate of 3.5 pounds of grain 
and 3.1 pounds of fodder per pound of gain, while we 
have seen that it required 7.52 pounds of grain and 
2 39 pounds of fodder to produce a pound of gain. 
These facts prove that the better gain of this lot was 
due more to the quality of the food than the fact that 
they had better appetites. , ^ ^^ 

"5 The mixed-grain ration stimulates the appe- 
tite more than the corn ration and induces the steer 
to eat more heartily of it than he will of corn-meal. 

"6 The steers fed on the mixed-grain ration 
brought a better price on the market than either of 
the other lots, because tliey were in better condition. 
Thev averaged, on the day of sale, 136 pounds per 
head more than the lot fed corn-meal, 160 pounds more 
than the lot fed ear corn in the barn, and 164 pounds 
more than the outdoor lot. .. • 

"7 The experiment shows that, for rapid gains 
and top prices, the balanced ration excels any corn 

'^^"S But this does not necessarily imply that the 
balanced ration affords the cheapest gain. At the 
cost of feed in this case, 88 cents for oil-meal, SO cents 
for bran, and 35 cents for corn-meal, per cwt., the 
gain produced by the mixed feed cost 3.94 cents per 
pound, while the gain produced by the corn-meal cost 
but 3.5 cents per pound. .,.._,. «. ,. 

"9. At the same price for the two lots in the stock- 
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Scheme of Public Exercises for 1896-7 

. 19. First division, Third-year Class 
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Second division. Third-year Class. 
Lecture. 

First division. Fourth-year Class. 
Third division, Third-year Class. 
(Mid-term examination). 
Fourth division. Third-year Class. 
Second division. Fourth-year Class. 
Lecture. 

Fifth division, Third-year Class. 
Third division. Fourth-year Class. 
Lecture. 

Sixth division. Third-year Class. 
(Closing examination). 
Seventh division. Third-year Class. 
Fourth division, Fourth-year Class. 
Eighth division. Third-year Class. 
Lecture. 

First division, Third-year Class. 
(Mid-term examination). 
Second division, Third-year Class. 
Fifth division. Fourth-year Class. 
Third division, Third-year Class. 
Lecture. 

Fourth division, Third-year Class. 
(Closing examination). 
Fifth division. Third-year Class. 
Sixth division, Fourth-year Class. 
Lecture 

Sixth division. Third-year Class. 
(Mid-term examination). 
Seventh division, Third-year Class. 
Seventh division, Fourth-year Class. 
Lecture. 

Eighth division. Third-year Class. 
Lecture. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Edilors. -W.B. Chase, Emma Finley, E. Shellenbaum. 

mtster 5o«>/y.-President, W. B. Chase; Vice-President, J. B. 
Norton- Rccor-hintr Secretary, F. Zimmerman; Treasurer, C. 
iV . '. r^]r;.i,. w I Pprk- Marshal. C. D. Lechner; Board of 
KS,'^Rw'*Bishlt' SB. Newell, R. B. Mitchell, C. C. 

Jackson, P. K. Symns. 

AH>ha Seta Society. -PrcHideat, C. W. Shull; Vice-President, 
RDille-RecordinB' Secretary, G. D. Hulett; Corresponding- Sec- 
^etarvElsfe Waters; Treasurer, Kate Zimmerman; Critic, Alice 
Shofe; Marshal, A^na Streeter; Board of Directors, Misses 
Channell and Pierce, and Mr. Rummold. 

HamilloH Aoc/Wj-.-President, W. L. Hall; Vice-President, C. B. 
In-Jmanf RecoX? Secretary, A. D. Whipple: Cor respond! njr 
Spcretarv. Guy F.Farley; Treasurer, B. F. Durant, Critic, H. 
M Thomks; Varshal,^T: E. Thomas; Board of Directors, O. E. 
Noble, Chairman, H. McCaslin, Secretary, G. G. Menke, Wm. 
Poole, Wm. Anderson. 

Ionian 5fl«rfy.-President, Winifred Hou)?hton; Vice-President, 
EiZTFinleyTRecordinff Secrnary, Jessie Bayless; Corre.s^^^ 
iTiff Secretary, Bonnie Adams; Treasurer, Dora Shartell; Critic, 
Mvr^fe Hood^.Marshal, Clara Lon^; Board of Directors, Harriet 
Vandivert, Minnie Cope land, Olive Lon g. 

September 19. 
A large number of Websters waited impatiently 
for the time to be called to order by Vice-President 
Bishoff. J. B. Norton led i" Player. The elected 
officers were inaugurated. The debate was, "Why 
Should We Vote for McKmley. or Why for Bryan?" 
Bishoff and Allison took the "stump" for McKinley. 
Thev claimed the tariff issue was more important 
than the monetary; the tariff kept up the expenses of 
the government; we also need protection on wool to 
help the sheep and goat industry. It was further 
arttued that we now use more silver than any other 
country except China and India; besides, the cheap 
silver would drive the gold out of circulation. The 
Demo-Pops were accused of trying to over-ride the 
Supreme Court with a new income tax law. The 
benefits of reciprocity were cited. The Bryan side 
was presented by Chase and Harvey. Silver, the 
paramount issue, was discussed. Silver is not pro- 
duced, but found, hence not so liable to over-produc- 
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tion. The United States is an exporter of silver. An 
appeal was made to return to the money of our con- 
stitution. We have as good a right to remonetize 
•ilver as did they to demonetize it. The working 
of silver mines gave thousands and thousands em- 
ployment. Gold is controlled by syndicates, and the 
people are ground by its power. By that missionary 
equalizer, the income tax, all are compelled to share 
the burden taxes. McKinley was beaten by the deci- 
sion of the Society. Next Mr. Young introduced 
the Webster Quartet. D.C. Miller "g-ave a good decla- 
mation, and it was well appreciated F. H. Myers got 
out the Reporter with the motto, "'Remember thyself 
whoever thou art;" some beautiful, original and fa- 
blistic stories appeared. R. B. Mitchell gave us a 
discussion on the '-pro and con" of attending polit- 
ical meetings. Business occupied the Society's time 
till adjournment in the dark. F. Z. 



September 19th. 
The hall was well-filled with visitors and Alpha 
Betas, when Vice President Clare Wilson called them 
to order. The program opened with congregational 
singing, followed by devotion by L,ucy Cottrell. The 
new officers were then initiated and Mr. ShuU kindly 
responded to the call for "inaugural" by thanking 
the Society for the confidence it had placed in him 
by making him its President. The officers for the 
ensuing term are as follows: President, C. W. ShuU; 
Vice-President, Grace Dille; Recording Secretary, G. 
F. Hulett; Corresponding Secretary, Elsie Waters; 
Critic, Alice Shofe; Treasurer, Kate Zimmerman; 
Marshal, Anna Streeter. Next on the program was 
an oration by Grace Dille which was well written and 
well delivered. R. W. Clothier, on the affirmative, 
opened the debate on the question, "Resolved, That a 
Change of the Present System of Spelling to Phonetic 
would be Desirable." The negative was presented 
by Clare Wilson. The discussion on both sides was 
lively and interesting. The names of C. K. Rogers 
and Maud Zimmerman were presented for member- 
ship. They were both elected and Miss Zimmerman 
was initiated. The Society was then favored with 
music by a quartet consisting of Messrs. Hulett, 
Clothier, Rumold, and Shellenbaum. The Gleaner 
was read by May Pierce. Its motto was: 

"The man who seeks one thinp in life, and but one. 

May hope to achieve it before life is done; 

Bui he who seeks all thing's wherever he goea 

Duly reaps from the hopes which around him he sows, 

A harvest of barren regret." 
After recess the program was opened with a duet by 
Misses Etta and Ella Barnard, accompanied on the 
piano by Phrona Channell. A short time was spent 
in extemporaneous speaking, in which quite a number 
of the metnbers took part. After the usual business, 
the Society adjourned. E. L,. W. 



September 19th. 
In the absence of the President, the Hamilton Soci- 
ety was called to order by Vice President Hall. Pray- 
er was offered by E- O. Farrar. After the reading 
of the minutes the new corps of officers were installed. 
The following took the oath of office and entered up- 
on their new duties: President, W. L*. Hall; Vice- 
Prtsident, C. B. Ingman; Recording Secretary, A. D. 
Whipple; Ccrresponding Secretary. G. F. Farley; 
Treasurer, B. F. Durant; Critic, H. M. Thomas; Mar- 
shal, T. E. Thompson; Board of Directors, O. E. No- 
ble, G. G. Menke, H. McCaslin, Wm. Poole, and Wm. 
Anderson. In response to repeated calls for inaugu- 
ral, our new President assured us of his devotion to 
the Society and his hopes for its future, in language 
which impressed all as coming from the heart. He 
closed by asking the hearty coo iteration of the Soci- 
ety, to make this term's work a profitable one, in both 
social and literary advancement. After receiving 
Ernest Rhodes as a member, the Society introduced 
an inovation in the form of a political convention, 
in place of the regular program. The Society resolv- 
ed itself into a convention of delegates of the "Uni- 
versal Amity Party," with V. Maelzer in the chair. 
H. M. Thomas introduced an elaborate set of res- 
olutions and a platform covering all the ills, real 
and imaginary, pertaining to the "tariff," the 
"Money Question," "Pensions." "Cyclones," "Old 
Bachelors," etc. These separate planks were dis- 
cussed in an entertaining, instructive, and sometimes 
amusing manner by nearly all present. E. O. Noble 
and E. Emrick presented their respective candidates 
for presidential nominee of the great Universal 
Amity Party, and the program was finished up in 
approved convention style. After the program, the 
regular Society officers took their places and the 
business of the evening was transacted, after which 
we adjourned, all feeling well pleased with the 
success of the Society in its new role of the evening. 

G. F. F. 



September 19th. 
The gay chatter and bright faces of the Ionian sis- 
ters as they as.sembled in their cozy room gave no to- 
ken of thocheerlessness without. They were directed 
by their Vice President, Miss Houghton, and after 
the opening hymn all stood while Miss Correll offer- 
ed an earnest prayer asking divine approval and as- 
sistance in Society work. When the roll had been 
called, the Vice President left the chair, to take her 
place among the officers to be installed, and returned 
to it President. In response to a pers'stent caU for an 
inaugural address, she said that since her duties as 
Vice President had already called her to the chair, she 
had hoped to escape this formality, but as they insist- 
ed she could only thank them for their kindness and 
ask their co-operation with her efforts to make the 
Society work for this term a success. Under the 
next head. Misses Rehfeld. Minnis. and Smith were 
elected members of the Society. The opening num- 
ber of the program was an essay, entitled "Dress 
Reform," by Miss Paddock. While she urged the 
necessity of such reform, still she thought the pres- 
ent generation could not hope to see it. Miss Paddock 
did not anticipate such a radical reform as some 



advocate; and whether the so-called '*New Woman" 
would be the one to make the revolution she did not 
know, but felt sure that such a revolution was not 
far distant. A vocal solo, by Miss Stingley, was 
followed by a pretty parody on the "Old Oaken Buck- 
et" by Miss Kneeland. The Oracle was unusually 
bright and interesting, and the editor, Miss Rhodes, 
received well deserved recognition and praise from 
the Critic. Perhaps the most pleasing feature of the 
program was the piano solo by Alice Perry. The 
composure with which she performed her part and 
received the hearty applause of the audience was 
surprising in one so young. The prompt and unerr- 
ing responses to Miss Hood's questioning showed that 
the girls have been looking up on points of order. 
Miss Vandivert gave, as title to her discussion, 
"Hazing." At the beginning she drew a sharp line 
between "college spirit" and the spirit that 
prompts hazing. The one, love and pride in one's 
College and classmates^ should be encouraged in all 
schools, but the other, prompted by a brutal desire to 
torment his fellow students, should be discouraged 
and prohibited everywhere. Miss Vandivert believed 
that only the severest discipline could completely do 
away with hazing, and in this connection quoted the 
words of President Cleveland concerning this hate- 
ful habit at West Point. The following orders pre- 
sented such a tangle of affairs as to test quite severe- 
ly Miss Houghton's knowledge of parliamentary rules. 
However, she proved quite equal to the occasion, and 
conducted herself with such undisturbed dignity as to 
make the girls proud of their new President. B.F.A. 



Sunday afternoon at three o'clock in the Methodist 
Church ware found about seventy young men, assem- 
bled as attendants upon the Y. M. C. A. After sing- 
ing and prayer. President Fairchild, of the College, 
gave a talk on the Bible, from both a literary and a 
spiritual standpoint. He urged upon every young 
man the importance of studying the Bible, since it is 
the best literature we have, and is also the guide to 
Christian living. After the meeting was over, a 
general handshaking took place, after which we 
separated to meet again in one wee J. M. P. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTBKS. 

The Chetopa schools have adopted the vertical 
system of writing. 

The Washburn College Mid-Continent is now a 
weekly instead of a monthly. 

Prof. Dyche of the State University is expected 
home from Alaska about the first of October. 

Crane & Co. of Topeka have secured the adoption 
of their books in Allen County and the city of Holton. 

The trustees of Emporia College have hired a 
printer and outfit, and the College work is now done 
on the College press. College Life is issued from there 
also. 

Chancellor Snow of the State University spent the 
summer vacation on a camping trip in California 
with a party of Professors from Leland Stanford 
University. 

Tlie schools of Kansas City, Kansas, are teaching 
the vertical system of writing, and Supt. Greenwood 
of Kiinsas City. Mo., is agitating its introduction on 
his side of the State line also. 

One of the questions at the recent teachers' exami- 
nation was, "What is an elementary soundi"' And 
they do say that one applicant for a certificate 
answered it thus: It is a sound made in the elemen- 
tary canal."— /o/a 'f{egister. 

Prof. S. W. Wiriston of the State University has 
just published a second revised and enlarged edition 
of his "North American Diptera." Henry Holt & Co. 
have asked Dr. WiUiston to write a book on the 
"Anatomy of the Cat," and he has the matter under 
consideration. 

The protracted school book fight between the 
American Book Company and Crane & Co., of 
Topeka, in the Topeka school board is over. It 
resulted in the adoption of Crane & Co.'s First, 
Second, and Third Excelsior Readers, and Rand, 
McNally & Co.'s geographies. 

The semi-annual interest upon the permanent 
school fund of the State amounts to $208,482.54, 
apportioned among 496,387 school children, which is 
forty-tw<j cents per capita. Wyandotte County got 
the must, f7,7.S9.92; Shawnee was second with 
$5,896.36. The smallest sum, .^556. 78, went to Morton 
County. 

At a meeting of directors of the new Afro-American 
Industrial College held in Kansas City. Kansas, Aug. 
5th, Jo'in L. Waller was cho.sen President; G .h>. J. A. 
Frenc . Secretary; and J.iiiu's H. Guy, of Topeka, 
Treas a'er. It is now projjosed to establish the 
College at Cedarvale, and the purchase of the site 
is consummated. 

There i.s a College out in Western Kansas which 
advertises the following course of .study: "Classical, 
Philosophical, Scientific. Academic, Normal, Art, 
Music Telegraphy, and Business, including Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, also a Post-Graduate Course 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy." The 
College is only two or three years old, and additional 
courses will doubtless be added to meet the urgent 
demands of its patrons. — The Midland Monthly. 

Fort Scott College will be reorganized. Prof. John 
Feslor, for fourteen years President of the Normal 
College at Stanbury, Mo., and part owner of that 
school as well as thi» Normals at Springfield, Mo., 
and Holton, Kas., with Prof. Frank P. Mayhugh of 
the Springfield College and Prof. D. E. Sanders, 
President of the Fort Scott Normal, has purchashd 



the $30,000 property of the Kansas Normal College at 
Ft. Scott. They propose to interest Missouri and 
Kansas educators and run the College on the co-oper- 
ative plan. 

Prof. C. G. Dunlap, who holds the chair of English 
at Kansas University, has returned with his 
wife from a trip of over a year in Europe. He has 
been away studying, and comes back tobegin work 
with the opening of the fall term. 



Science in Agriculture. 



Science is doing much for agriculture. Any one 
who has followed the proceedings this summer of the 
various scientific bodies, must admit this fact. First 
came the meeting of the Association of American Ag- 
ricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations at Den- 
ver, followed by the grand gathering at Springfield, 
Mass., of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the Society for Promoting Agricul- 
tural Science, the Economic Entomologists' Society, 
and the American Forestry Association. At all of 
these meetings tnuch was reported that had been 
done by scientific inquiry and methods to promote 
agriculture. Some of this work is, of course, of a 
very technical character, beyond the understanding 
of the common farmer, but the lessons of scientific 
experiments are being put in such form and language 
that farmers can make practical use of them. The 
now familiar methods of combating insect and fun- 
gus pests by spraying, preventing smut in grain by 
treatment of the seed, and numberless other instan- 
ces, demonstrate the great debt that farmers owe to 
science. Progress along this line has only begun, 
and the future is destined to see scientific farming 
made far more simple and profitable. The applica- 
tion of electricity to practical agriculture is only in 
its infancy, the latest idea being for an electric weed 
killer, which shall strike by lightning all such pests 
as thistles, wild carrot, etc. killing them without in- 
juring grass or other crops. A practical method of 
applying this idea has not yet been devised, but DoJ- 
bear thinks it feasible to entirely eradicate the larger 
weeds from a whole farm in a day's work under this 
system. — Farm and Home. 



College Business. 

I^oans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the 
uoan Commissioner. 

Bills ag-ainst the CoUeg-e should be presented monthly, and, 
^hen audited, are paidatthe.officeof the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. 
(•'airchild. Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Snpt. J. S. C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
C^ibrarian, or to Prof. Popenoe, Chairman of Committee on 
Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc., — may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
retary 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

b^. LuriNCK deals n new and Second-hand Text-books ....u 
I School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



R 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Cu. 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books ufteu 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yon. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rub- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
t Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, thr 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers aud Furnishers, inviti 
students and all other College people to call and examlat 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men> 
wear. L'vtest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
Mivit^.-. Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



R. 



E. LOEINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Cocks, Jewelry 
and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods No- 
tions. Boots ? nd Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and LadiM' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer j > >rf in 
connection. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY, 
Telephone No. 139. 



Dentist. (lold Tilling a specialty. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poynt« At* 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to dellTir; 
wagon. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

BY PROF. FRANCIS H. WHITE. 

IN a series of short articles the writer proposes to 
trace in outline the progrress of settlement across 
the North American continent. Viewed from any 
standpoint, it is a wonderful story and worthy of our 
attention. Heroism, aspiration, faith, compose the 
warp of the narrative; while toil, hardships, and 
self-sacrifice form the woof. The space at my dis- 
posal will permit but few details and no critical 
discussion; still it is thought the general view that 
will be given may lead to better appreciation of what 
has been accomplished and possibly throw some light 
on future conditions. 

THE LATE DISCOVERY OK THE NORTH AMERICAN 
CONTINENT. 
Only by a stretch of the imagination can we realize 
that the Western Hemisphere was once unknown to 
Europeans. So marvelously rapid has been its 
development, so incalculable the wealth it has pro- 
duced, so great its promise of future economic 
and political importance, we have difficulty in con- 
ceiving a time when America had no place on the 
world's maps. Yet that time was not long since. 

Why was it the sturdy navigator, the bold adven- 
turer, did not earlier discover this garden spot of the 
earth, this economic wonderland? Nature seems to 
have conspired against it. There was nothing to 
lead Europeans to our shores, no westward-setting 
currents, no steady winds blowing from Europe to 
America. Only toward the west did America extend 
open hands. On the northwest, Alaska and the 
Aleutian islands almost touch the old world. The 
great Pacific ocean currents set toward our shore, 
not away from it, as do the currents and trade winds 
of the Atlantic, while the Pacific itself, though vast 
in extent, is not so dangerous to travel as its sister 

ocean. 

At last the time came for withdrawing the veil and 
revealing a continent immensely rich in resources, 
and offering opportunities for social and political 
development to be found nowhere else in the world. 
Three great inventions had already quickened the 
life and strengthened the hands of Europe since the 
forgotten visit of the Norsemen in the year 1000. The 
compass guided the mariner over the trackless water, 
even when sun and stars were obscured; firearms 
were in the hands of the courageous adventurer and 
the nardy pioneer; the printing press spread the 
news of the discoveries and aroused great interest in 
the land beyond the sea. 

THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT OE POPULATION. 

The progress of the Aryan people westward, which 
has continued so steadily for several thousand years, 
is an inspirinir sight. What vigor, what resolution, 
what hxrdihooi hive be^n displayed! Physical 
obstacles— mountains, rivers, seas— have been passed; 
forests have been felled, and swamps and marshes 
drained. Empires and thrones have fallen, and whole 
populations, with their social institutions, religions, 
and industries, have been swept out of existence; but 
always there has resulted a higher, grander civiliza- 
tion than the one destroyed. 

The Teuton has been the most active in this move- 
ment. At first his work was destructive; he was the 
barbarian overturning, yet at the same time rejuv- 
enating, a civilization higher than his own. This he 
did in the parts of the continent of Europe and the 
British Isles where the Romans had already highly 
civilized the inhabitants. Soon, however, on the 
continent, and somewhat later in the British Isles, he 
was conquered by the religion and the civilization of 
the peoples he had subdued, and from that time he 
has stood as the great defender and promoter of 
civilization. His mission, thereafter, was to drive 
out barbarism and to flash far and wide the glorious 
light of civilization. His triumphs were those of in- 
dustry over indolence, of freedom over slavery, of 
knowledge over ignorance, of the higher over the 

lower life. 

The Atlantic ocean did not forever stay the feet of 
the adventurous Teuton. When the way had been 
found across the unknown sea, he eagerly siezed the 
opportunity to press still farther westward. English- 
men, Germans, Scandinavians— Teutons all, together 
with the Celtic peoples, the Irish and the Scotch, 
pushed across the center of the North American 
continent. At first it seemed that the other Celtic 
branches of the Aryan family, the French and the 
Spaniards, would share with the Teutons the rich 
heritage of North America, but in the long marches 
these Celts have dropped behind. 



STRUGGLE OF THE RACES FOR THE LAND.— THE INDIANS- 

When the European nations commenced to explore 
and settle North America, they found the land already 
in the possession of a vigorous, war-like people. The 
North American Indians, though closely united eth- 
nologically, were by no means so much alike polit- 
ically or economically. They may be divided into> 
three general groups: the savage, the barbarian, 
and the half civilized. The first were to be found ift 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coast region* 
north of Mexico; the second, in the balance of North 
America east of the Rocky Mountains; while the 
third were located in Mexico and Central America. 

The influence of the Indians on the progress of 
settlement in the United States has been very marked. 
Stubbornly resisting every foot of the way, holding 
their own in certain regions even when the white 
population had flowed entirely around them; some- 
times by open war, sometimes by secret attacks^ 
sometimes by alliances with the French, and later 
with the English, they have greatly delayed the 
spread of the white population and made pioneer 
work exceedingly difficult and dangerous. On the 
other hand, it should be said, the fur trade has always 
proved very profitable to the whites. Traders ex- 
plored the unsettled regions and brought back 
accounts of their advantages, thus inducing settlers 
to push further west. Nor can too much be said of 
the great service to the pioneer settlers of Indian 
corn and tobacco which came directly from the native 
inabitants. Without corn, that ideal crop for the 
newcomers, the settlement of this country would have 
been much harder and more suffering would surely 
have resulted. Tobacco, another gift of the Indian,, 
was found the most profitable crop in the southern, 
colonies. 

THE SPANISH SETTLEMENTS. 

The Spaniards have not played an important part" 
in settling the United States. Still, St. Augustine^ 
San Antonio, Santa Fe, and San Francisco attest their 
early colonizing vigor, as do numerous minor mis- 
sions in the Southwest. 

At one time, the region for a considerable distance 
around St. Au gustine was brought under Spanish 
control. Churches and forts were erected, planta- 
tions were cultivated, and roads were laid out. Sur- 
plus energy was found also for expeditions against 
colonies of the enemies of Spain. But in Florida, as- 
elsewhere, the Spanish vigor declined, the roadways- 
became overgrown with vegetation and eroded by the 
elements, the churches andfo'-ts crumbled into ruins, 
the outlying plantations were deserted, Indian tribe* 
threw off their allegiance,— Florida slept. Even the 
change from Spanish to English authority in 1763, 
and from English back to Spanish in 1783, did not 
awaken it. Indeed, for some time after 1819. when 
the United States secured it, there was no sign of 
life; only in recent years, with the advent of northern 
capital and northern people, has this land ot sunshine 
and flowers, of remarkable horticultural possibilities, 
commenced its great development. 

In the Southwest, the Spanish people have been for 
many years in the same state of "arrested develop- 
ment." Aroused most unwillingly by the shriek of 
the locomotive and the bustling energy of the Yan- 
kee, they are now compelled to stir themselves as- 
never before, and yet it is certain they will become 
less and less a factor in the region, and must assume 
the second place, the first being held by the all-con- 
quering Teuton. 

THE FRENCH SETTLEMENTS. 
Attracted by the fine fisheries around Newfound- 
land and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the EVench, early 
in the sixteenth century, made frequent voyages to- 
the new world. Interest was aroused in the St.. 
Lawrence, region and during this centur^, and the 
seventeenth it was quite thoroughly explored. The 
fur trader and the Jesuit missionary were the first to 
penetrate the unknown region of the Great Lakes, 
and bring back reports of its advantages. Later, 
fur trading posts and missions were established, 
in a number of places on the Lakes, and the explora- 
tions of the Mississippi followed as a natural conse- 
quence. La Salle's far-sighted vision showed him 
the gre^*^ future of the Mississippi Valley. No ob- 
stacles could deter him, no dangers turn him back, 
when once he had made up his mind to explore the 
"great river" and thus obtain for France an un- 
obstructed water-route to the sea, and control over at* 
immense region capable in time of becoming the seat 
of a mighty empire. His letters on the subject show- 
clearly that he had grasped fully the economic audi 
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political significance of controlling this great water- 
-way. 

Though La Salle himself perished miserably before 
lie had completed his task, and in the very effort to 
:found a colony at the mouth of the Mississippi, which 
ie had previously explored, his work was carried on 
"by others. Fur-trading settlements, forts, missions. 
«specially the first two, were scattered throughout 
this extensive region. Along the St. Lawrence, 
<3uebec and Montreal may be taken as examples of 
mvhat was accomplished. On the Mississippi and its 
"tributaries we find Vincennes, Cahokia, Kaskaskia, 
"St. Louis, New Orleans; on the Lakes. Detroit. But 
the region was too vast atid the colonizing etierirv of 
the French too small for permanent success. There 
^vas no such movement of population to New France 
^as to the English colonies. The character of the 
-emigrants, too, was such as to make a vigorous 
growth unlikely. This character, not originally 
promising, was made worse by the mixture with 
the natives. In addition to the full-blooded French 
and the half-breeds, there were quite a number of 
slaves, Africans, and Indians, owned by the richer 
-Inhabitants. 

The French, though they controlled two great 
liighways into the interior of the continent, the St. 
L/awrence and the Mississippi, were unable to hold 
their own against the advancing tide of English 
settlers. Certainly they showed great energy in 
erecting forts, making alliances with the Indians, 
^nd in actual warfare, but all was of no avail, and by 
"the treaty made at Paris, 1763, the French relin- 
'quished control of its American colonies and posses- 
sions, turning over those east of the Mississippi to 
EJngland and west to Spain. 

Until recent times, the French have formed a very 
small part of our population. For some years, how- 
ever, the French Canadians, a most prolific people, 
liave been pushing over our northern border and 
:g-aining a foothold in New England and the region 
bordering on the Lakes. The scattered French 
settlements along the Mississippi and its tributaries 
.already alluded to, have, since colonial days, become 
a.lmost completely submerged by the rising tide of 
JVmericans that has rolled over them. In Louisiana, 
however, they have held their own much better and 
retain a strong influence in business and political 
affairs. 



HOW CAN I HAKE AND KEEP A LAWN? 

BY SUPT. J. S. C. THOMPSON. 

THE writer, in the course of his experiments in lawn- 
making, extending over a period of six years, 
inclines to the opinion that the various treatises on 
the making of lawns, and their subsequent manage- 
ment, were not written for conditions which confront 
the hard-working, persistent, patient, yet withal un- 
successful experimenter in the West. Indeed, he is 
forced to the conclusion that on the sandy river 
bottom lands a durable sod of blue-grass cannot be 
grown. On the "second bottom" lands, where the 
soil is heavier and of a clayey texture, a lawn may 
l>e grown with a fair degree of success; but even here 
it will be found lacking in the essentials of a good 
turf — dark green color, luxuriant growth, and free- 
4lom from weeds. 

Several yards in Manhattan were coated last spring 
"with clay, which was in turn covered with a rich black 
;soil, in the hope that moisture might be retained in 
sufficient quantities to prevent the grass roots from 
■drying out and parching in the hot mid-summer sun. 
The crass promised well in the spring, as it always 
•does, but bowed its head in submission to the hot 
'wave of August, aiid made room for its arch enemies, 
•crab-grass and fox-tail, which were not slow in avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity to show what they 
<;ould do in an emergency; but, short-lived pests that 
they are, they soon ripened and died, leaving the 
jg^ardener onl / variegated patches of green and brown 
to look upon during the pleasant fall months, when a 
Ifood lawn is really more enjoyable than it is during 
the early spring or the heated term. 

Various seed mixtures, as well as "straight" Ken- 
tucky blue-grass, have been tried, the combination of 
lilue-grass and white clover in the proportion of a 
l>ushel (fourteen pounds) of blue-grass to two pounds 
of white clover having given best results. Clover is 
a great resister of drouth, and spreads while the blue- 
Ifrass rests in mid-summer; and by the end of the 
second season covers the greater part of the ground. 
This is the writer's experience in the light, sandy 
soil of the bottom lands. On the higher lands, where 
the blue-grass can be kept growing, the clover 
spreads less slowly, blending nicely with poa pratensis 
and producing a rich effect, second only to a thick, 
unbroken turf of blue-grass alone. Clover will of 
itself cover the ground well the first season if thickly 



seeded, and will resist drouth to a remarkable degree; 
but it does not make a satisfactory lawn, retaining 
too long the marks of the mowing machine, aad is 
coarse looking, reminding one constantly of a field 
of young alfalfa. As for the "lawn mixtures" of the 
catalogues, they are a delusion, in no measure meet- 
ing the needs of the western planter. They seem to 
consist of about equal parts of tender grasses adapt- 
ed to the heavy soils and humid atmosphere of the 
East, and coarse, rank growing plants which convert 
a door-yard into a forage plat. 

Is a permanent lawn on light, sandy soil an impos- 
sibility? If so, how may the soil be successfully 
treated? What is the best grass or grasses to sow? 
How and when and in what quantities should they be 
sown? What fertilizer should be used, and how and 
when should it be applied? Is the application of 
water in time of drouth beneficial or injurious, ac- 
cording to quantity used and method employed? 
How and when should the mower be used? How can 
the insidious crab-grass and fox- tail be eradicated? 

Where is our Moses? Who can tell a host of dis- 
couraged planters what to plant and how to plant it 
and how to make it stay planted? Let the wise man 
who has a theory keep his seat, while the practical 
gardener, the man who has grown a lawn under the 
difficulties hinted at, and who can prove it, rises to 
his feet and gives out the information that will 
cause a great army of would-be lawn -makers to fall 
upon him and call him all but blessed. 



A BICYCLE COLLECTING TRIP. 

BY PKOK. A. S. HITCHCOCK. 

THE readers of the Industrialist will remember 
that I made a trip by wagon through western 
Kansas in the summer of 1895. This summer I decid- 
ed to try a new plan— a bicycle trip. My outfit, from 
necessity, was very limited.. For carrying baggage, I 
had a luggage carrier to fit the frame; besides this I 
carried a large bundle on the handlebar, in all about 
thirty pounds. I carried a change of clothing com- 
plete, a revolver (which I did not fire once), matches, 
medicines, repair outfits, and various other small but 
necessary trifles, a rubber bicycle cape, a piece of 
mosquito netting (very important), a bicycle lamp, 
three-pint canteen, an enamel cloth bag for speci- 
mens and my plant digger. I also carried more or 
less food for lunching, such as bread, Anderson's 
jams, and condensed milk. 

My route passed through the following towns: 
Wabaunsee, Wamego, St. Marys, Topeka, Clinton, 
Ottawa, Garnett, lola, Chanute, Erie, Osage Mis- 
sion, Girard, Columbus, Baxter Springs, Chetopa, 
Coffeyville, Caney, Niotaze, Sedan, Elgin, Cedar 
Vale. Arkansas City, Caldwell, Anthony, Medicine 
Lodge, Deerhead, Coldwater, Ashland, Belvidere, 
Haviland, Pratt, Kingman, from whence I came 
back to Manhattan by railroad. 

I was of course dependent upon hotels for my ac- 
comodations, but was able to carry enongh for a 
mea: or two at a time. I kept a can of condensed 
milk with me and also bread or buns. With these and 
water, I would make a meal from bread and milk. 
The bread would soon get so hard that the screw 
driver and digger were necessary to break it up. I 
slept out on the ground just a fourth of the nights. 
The weather was extremely hot all the time I was 
away, hence I needed no covering at night other 
than my clothes. I lay on my rubber cape to prevent 
dampness coming up from below. Twice I was 
obliged to get up at three o'clock in the morning to 
seek shelter from the rain, but after the first ten 
days not a drop of rain fell the six weeks I was out. 
I collected as I traveled, putting the specimens in 
my collecting sack and carrying them to the nearest 
town. Each day I sent a package of green plants to 
Manhattan by express, and they were pressed after 
they arrived there. Under ordinary circumstances, 
I would travel from thirty to fifty miles a day, but if 
the collecting was unusually good I would stay 
several hours in a single locality. At Baxter 
Springs I stayed four days, and did not by any means 
exhaust the flora then. Although the weather was 
very warm, I traveled or collected all day, every day 
I was out except (s* metimes) Sundays and a five-day 
tie-up in Douglas County on account of rain. I had 
unexpected success in the number of new plants ob- 
tained for our herbarium, the southern counties 
yielding rich returns. 

I had no accidents aside from frequent punctures 
of my tire. These were almost entirely from sand 
burs. 

I met many people who were unwilling to turn out 
and give half the road. If the road was smooth 
along the side, I had no objection to turning out, but 
if the road was too rough to ride, except in the beaten 



tracks, it was very annoying. Under such circum- 
stances, I invariably got off and stood in the road 
until my opponent drove around me. 

I created a sensation in every town I passed 
through. As soon as I alighted, a curious crowd 
gathered around the machine, felt of the tires, tri- 
fled with the lantern, punched the luggage carrier, and 
asked a hundred questions. As I remember, I was 
addressed by this remark 438 times: "You are fixed 
for traveling!" The object which created the most 
deep-seated, undying, and insatiable curiosity was 
my plant digger. No one could escape its influence. 
If he were a pert fellow, he would lose no time in 
blurting out, "What's that thare thing fur?" I 
would answer as the whim caught me, probably, "A 
bed-bug splitter," and explain its use in country ho- 
tels. Another might meekly say he didn't want to 
be curious, but would like to know what use I made of 
that instrument. If he were an "influential citizen," 
he would engage me in a pleasing conversation till 
he thought he had me off my guard, and then refer 
in an off-hand manner to the subject deepest in his 
thoughts. 

To tell them that it was to dig plants with, was only 
to add fuel to the fire. It seems to be a fact that nine- 
ty-nine out of every hundred people who would gath- 
er around me under such circumstances could not con- 
ceive of a person doing any piece of work that was 
not immediately convertible into the almightv dollar. 
Digging plants! Oh! you sell them for medicine, eh! 
What under the arching dome do you do with them? 
To tell them the truth only impressed them more 
deeply with the conviction that I was lying and that 
I had some hidden purpose. 

The roads through Southern Kansas were for most 
part bad, either rocky or sandy. The road from El- 
gin to Cedar Vale is the worst road for its length and 
importance that I have seen in Kansas. From Cald- 
well west, I was retarded greatly by sand and the ev- 
er-present sand bur. And through this region the 
question of water began to be a serious one. 
Through Western Barber county in the gypsum hills 
there was a ditch of twenty miles without water and 
not a house in site. A break-down would have been 
inconvenient. 

I cannot take the time to recount all the accidents, 
incidents, and adventures I had of a fifteen-mile ride 
by lantern after a hard day's work, ending in a 
punctured tire, exhausted oil, and a three-mile walk 
over the rock ballast of a railroad track and a final 
arrival at Coffeyville at 1 o'clock in the morning; 
of stopping at a pond to mend my tire, when a bull, 
aroused by my red sweater, came up behind me and 
was on the point of tossing me into the water when 
I discovered him and with becoming celerity remov- 
ed the offending sweater. I must stop a moment, 
however, to note an incident which illustrates the en- 
tire kindness of some men when contrasted with the 
selfishness of others. On my way to Erie, I arrived 
at the Neosho river after dark, only to find that the 
crossing was by ford and the river high. Stopping 
at a farm house to inquire about the road, Mr. Leland 
told me that it would be several miles out of my way 
to go around by the next bridge. He kindly offered 
to teke me across. He got out his two horses that 
had been working all day, went a mile down to the 
river, carried my wheel on one horse while I rode the 
other, and thus safely forded the river with me. 
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Brains, the Farmer's Remedy. 

Slipshod farming will never again pay in this 
country, if ever it did. It was not much trouble to 
farm fifty years ago. Anybody who could hold the 
plow or a cradle or a scythe, and knew enough to sow 
and plant and reap at the proper season, could farm. 
All there was to do was to plant corn and sow wheat 
and oats and grass seed, harvest and market them. 
The animals that were bred did not amount to much 
anyhow. In the east, the local butcher would come 
around and buy the calves, and as a cow was a cow, it 
did not make much difference how long she lived. 
The business was dead easy as far as management 
went. It was then all work and no management, 
but now the management is the principal thing. The 
farmer must think, and think hard. He finds it nec- 
essary to diversify his crops more than ever, and he 
is often at a loss to decide in which direction to do it. 
He has brains to compete with both on and off the 
farm. Bogus butter, cotton seed oil lard, and adulter- 
ations of every one of his products that can be adul- 
terated are placed side by side with his productions 
in the market, and it is of no use for him to grumble 
about it. While he is grumbling the other fellow 
gets the money. He must not grumble, but think 
and plan. He must recognize the fact that agricul- 
tural pursuits, like other lines of business, have their 
complications, and that nothing on earth but the 
exercise of the gray matter in his head will unravel 
them. — Farmer's yoice. 
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Calendar. 

18%-97. 
Pall Term— September 10th to December 19th. 
Winter Term— January 5th to March 27th. 
Spring Terra— March 30th to June 10th. 
June 10th, Commencment. 
1897-98. 
Pall Term— September 9th to December 18th. 



To School Officers. 

The Colleffe Loan CommiBsloner has funds now to invest In 
■ hool district bonds ai par. The law requires that no bonds be 
• 7ld at par or less without beingr first offered to the State School 

Pund Commissioner and the State AR^ricuUural CoUegre. ' ^ ■* 

C. R. Noe, Iioan Commissioner. Leon. Kan. 
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QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 
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Prof. Mason writes in the Kansas Farmer on 
ding- the Peach." 

The Virg-inia creeper covering- College buildings is 
taking on its fall garb of purple and gold, which 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

Prof. Hitchcock has gone to the eastern counties of 
the State on a collecting tour of a few days. He will 
gather in the fall crop of weeds in that region. 

The Regents and Faculty, after a session of two 
hours on Monday evening, were glad to accept Mrs. 
Kedzie's invitation to refreshments in another room. 
Post-graduate girls presided at the tables, while girls 
of the Third-year Class served. 

Prof. B. F. Fernow, head of the Forestry Division 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, inspected 
the experiment in forestry in progress on the College 
farm Saturday morning. He proposes to extend the 
experiments by planting upon the bluffs about Man- 
hattan a trial plat. 

The Fourth Annual Session of the Kansas Irriga- 
tion Congress will beheld in Great Bend, October IS, 
16, and 17. The College will be represented by Pres- 
ident Faircliild, in "A Fundamental Problem in 
Irrigation;" Prof. Hood, in "The Pump Problem," 
and Regent Hoffman, in "Raising Wheat by Irriga- 
tion." 

The following students visited Topeka last week 
for one or more days: Messrs. G. McDowell, N. M. 
Green, P. Fox, E. V. Hoffman, H. J. Finley, E. B. 
Patten, H. A. Martin, A. A. Paige, C. M. Paige, D. 
Aikin, Mize, Yenawine, Benedict, H. Corliss, Wilkin- 
son, Purcell; Misses Perry, Bayless, Barnard, 
Houghton, Edith Perkins, Elenore Perkins, Forsyth, 
Shick, Trumbull. 

' The Young Women's Christian Association of the 
College has appointed leaders for the fall term as 
follows: — 



Oct. 3. Lucy Cottrell. Nov 
" 10. Gertrude Lyman, " 

(Missionary). 
" 17. Convention. " 

" 24. Clare Wilson. " 

" 31. Minnie Spohr, Dec, 



, 7. Grace Stokes. 
14. Josie Finley, 

(Missionary). 
21. Kate '/Jimmerman. 
28. Inez Manchester. 
5. Eva Gill. 
12. Sophronia Channel, 
(Missionary). 
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The College Library has just received, with the 
complitnents of Mr. G. G. Gage, of Topeka, a copy of 
the beautiful memorial volume, "The Battle of the 
Blue," dedicated "To the Survivors of the Second 
Regiment, K. S. M., and the memory of those who 
died." A limited edition of 250 copies has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Gage for distribution to the survivors, 
families of the dead, and public libraries. It is ele- 
gantly printed and illustrated with views of the 
battle, the heroes, and the monument erected by Mr. 
Gage at Topeka. 

President Fairchild on Saturday afternoon deliver- 
ed the first of the series of Chapel lectures by mem- 
bers of the Faculty planned for this year. "Rambles 
in Paris" interested the body of students, as well as 
numerou-. visitors, being recollections of a short visit 
in the summer of 1895. The description of the people 
and their customs, the buildings, boulevards, and 
other places of interest to the visitor, though brief, 
showed close observation on the part of the traveler, 
and gave the hearers something of an insight into the 
life of the gay Parisians, who labor diligently during 
the short working hours that they may have the 
night, or the greater part of it, for amusement. 

The College Cadet Band and College Orchestra are 
fully organized in good working order, and promise 
excellent music with further practice. The instru- 
mentation follows: Band— B-flat clarinets, F. O. 
Woestemeyer, J. A. Conover; E-flat cornets, W. Hoff- 
man, C. Masters, h- H. Thomas; B-flat cornets. T. E. 
Thompson, O. M. Madison, L. Warren, K. Hofer, E. 

C. Umdenstock, C. H. Sanford, D. G. Wilson; E flat 
altos, B. R. Brown, C. M. Buck. A. J. Pottorf, Ed 
Oman; B-flat tenor, J. L,. Stein; B-flat baritone, R. 
H. Brown, M. R. Johnson; B-flat bass, O. E. Noble; 
E-flat tuba, E. M. Amos; snare drum, W. H. Patter- 
son; bass drum, J. M. McCreary. Orchestra— Violins, 
R. H. Brown, B. R. Brown, R. W. Clothier, A. Culp, 
P. Fox, Marion Gilkerson, E. House, H. W. Royer, 
Olive Shelden. Josephine Wilder; viola, Lorena M. 
Helder; cello, Minnie Blachley; double bass. Prof. J. 

D. Walters; clarinets, J. A. Conover, T. E. Thomp- 
son, cornets, K. Hofer, C. H. Sanford; horns, W. 
Hoffman, M. R. Johnson, J. h- Stein; tuba, E- Amos, 
snare drum, W. H. Patterson; piano, Gertrude Rhodes. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Ada Rice, '95, was a visitor on Saturday. 

J. D. Riddell, '93. is a practicing physician at 
Enterprise. 

A. D. Rice, '92, is preaching in the M. E. Church at 
Lamar, Colo. 

Nine post-graduate students teach in classe this 
term, as follows: Phoebe Haines, H. N. Whitford, 
G. L. Christeusen, T. W. Morse, S. R. Vincent, Ivy 



Harner, Maude Gardiner, Florence Corbett, C. W. 
Pape, Con Buck. 

C. D. McCauley, '%, is working at the carpenters' 
trade in Topeka. 

Wm. Towne, Second-year in 1890-91, is married and 
lives in Kansas City. 

Maggie Carlton, '96, attended the Chapel lecture 
Saturday afternoon. 

G, C. Hall, '%, teaches near Hoyt, with the Indus- 
trialist to keep him company. 

W. M. Wright, '87. and Sarah E. Cottrell-Wright, 
'94, rejoice in the birth of a son. 

C. F. Doane, '96, visited College on Saturday. He 
is teaching in Pottowatomie County. 

Dorothy is the name of the daughter that gladdens 
the hearts of F. A. Waugh. '91, and Alice Vail- 
Waugh, at their home in Burlington, Vt. 

Board Meeting. 

The boad of Regents was in session from Monday 
afternoon till Tuesday evening, all the members be- 
ing present except Mr. Hoffman, who was detained 
by business. The evening session of Monday was 
given to a joint meeting of the Board and Faculty, 
in which the condition and wants of the several de- 
partments, both present and prospective, were care- 
fully presented. The greater part of the time of the 
several sessions was taken up in discussing the bien- 
nial report of the Board, and agreeing upon the 
needs ot the College to be presented at the next sess- 
ion of the Legislature. 

An invitation to send a delegate to the Fifth Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress, to be held at Phoenix, 
Arizona, was received, and the President of the Col- 
lege was authorized to appoint a delegate, provided 
no expense be charged to the College funds. It was 
decided that two delegates should be sent to the meet- 
ing of the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, at Washington, 
November 10th, one of whom shall be the President 
of the College, and the other a member of the Station 
Council. 

The following immediate and special wants were 
provided for: Quarterly expenses of the Station, as 
estimated by the Council; Military Department, chev- 
rons, etc., $10; Department of Music, metronomes 
and piano stools. $22; Department of Industrial Art, 
measuring tools, $5; Department of Household Econ- 
omy, kerosene stove, $20; Department of Physics and 
Mathematics, meter rules, $2; Department of Botany, 
chart support and map, extending collections, 
model flower, total, $156.50; Horticultural Depart- 
ment, apple stocks, seeds, repairs of tools, charts, 
and dark room, $70; Library, letter-press case, $5. 

The Loan Commissioner was authorized to invest in 
a single issue of school bonds in Kay county, Oklaho- 
ma, if in his judgment the investment is in every 
way good. 

A vote of thanks was passed for the portrait of 
Hon. Joshua Wheeler presented by Mrs. Wheeler. 

Upon recommendation of the Station Council, Mr. 
George L. Clothier was appointed assistant in Bot- 
any, to succeed Mr. J. B. S. Norton, resigned, at a 
salary of $43 a month. The resignation of Miss 
Isabella R. Frisbie, of the place of assistant in Sew- 
ing, was accepted, and Miss Bertha Winchip was 
appointed her successor, at a salary of $30 per month 
for nine months. 

President Fairchild was directed to consult the col- 
lector of Internal Revenue with reference to using 
some apparatus for redistillation of the alcohol used 
in the museum. 

A recommendation of the Faculty that "provision 
be made as soon as practicable for giving a one year's 
course in reading German as an optional study, open 
to post-graduate students and students of the exten- 
ded course, in order to meet the needs of those who 
wish to make special study in the sciences," was 
agreed to. 

Authority was granted to issue a duplicate diploma 
to Mr. C. S. Marty, his having been lost in the mail. 
The committee appointed to draft the biennial re- 
port of the Board, Regents Fairchild, Hoffman and 
Daughters, was continued, with authority to embody 
the wants already presented in the report, in bills to 
be introduced at Ihe opening of the next Legislature. 
The Board adjourned to meet on Tuesday, January 
12th, 1897, at 3:30 p. M. 



Rules Concerning Annuals. 

The following rules concerning Annuals have been 
adopted by the Faculty for the guidance of the 
Societies in preparing their public work. The regu- 
lations do not differ much from those that have been 
in force, but it is thought that the work of the So- 
cieties and the Faculty Committee can be made more 
systematic by having them in definite form: — 

1. All programs must be in the hands of the 
Committee on Public Exercises six weeks before the 
date of annual. 

2. All orations, addresses, and plays must be sub- 
mitted at least three weeks before date of annual. 

3. All music must be submitted at least two weeks 
before date of annual. 

4. Society papers must be completed and in the 
hands of the Committee one week before date of 
annual. 

5. All orations, addresses, and declamations must 
be rehearsed before rhetorical instructors. 

6. All music shall be under direction of the Pro- 
fessor of Music. 

7. The Chapel will be open for rehearsals on after- 
noons only. 

8. There must be a full rehearsal of the program 



before the Committee not later than two days before 
the date of annual. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



student EditorM.—W.B. Chase, Emma Finley, E. Shellenbaum. 

r. M. C. v<.— President, S. J. Adams, '98; Vice-President, G. D. 
Hulett, '98; Recordinjr Secretary, O. S. True. '98; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. M. Pierce, 98; Treasurer, R. B. Mitchell, '99. 

Webstir .SociV/)'.— President, W. B. Chase; Vice-President, J. B. 
.Norton; Recording- Secretarv, F. Zimmerman; Treasurer, C. 
Masters; Critic, R J. Peck; Marshal, C. D. Lechner; Board of 
Directors, R. W. Bishoff, S. B. Newell, R. B. Mitchell, C. C. 
Jackson, P. K. Symns. 

Ionian 5<7<:i*/>'.— President, Winifred Houg-hton; Vice-President, 
Emma Finley; Recording- Secretary, Jessie Bayless; Correspond- 
ing- Secretary, Bonnie Adams; Treasurer, Dora Shartell; Critic, 
Myrtle Hood;Mar8hal, Clira Long; Board of Directors, Harriet 
Vandivert, Minnie Copeland, Olive Long. 

Alpha Beta ^owV/y.— President, C. W. Shull; Vice-President, 
B. Dille; Recording Secretary, G. D. Hulett; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Elsie Waters; Treasurer, Kate Zimmerman; Critic, Alice 
Shofe; Marshal, Anna Streeter; Board of Directors, Misses 
Channell and Pierce, and Mr. Rummold. 

Hamilton .iotw/y.- President, W. L. Hall; Vice-President, C. B. 
Ingman; Recording Secretary, A. D. Whipple; Corresponding 
Secretary, Guy F. Farley; Treasurer, B. F. Durant; Critic, H. 
M. Thomas; Marshal, T. E. Thomas; Board of Directors, O. E. 
Noble, Chairman, H. McCaslin, Secretary, G. G. Menke, Wm. 
Poole, Wm. Anderson. 

September 26th. 
Owing to a change in time of meeting from 8 to 
7.30 p. M., which was not well understood, the Pres- 
ident oi the Hamiltons faced a goodly number of emp- 
ty chairs when he rapped for order. Prayer was of- 
fered by J. W. Adams. Owing to the absence of the 
Chairman of the Board, the orders for balloting on 
candidates and initiation were passed and the pro- 
gram of the evening was taken up. H. McCaslin 
tendered an interesting declamation entitled "The 
Golden Girdle of the Globe," in which he portrayed 
commerce binding together all the nations of the 
world. F. O. Woestemeyer introduced Messrs. Pot- 
torf and Rogler, who favored the Society with a vio- 
lin and cornet duet, ant" responded to a hearty en- 
core. In the debate, "Tact versus Influential Friends," 
G. G. Menke and L. H. Thomas ably defended tact, 
bringing up examples, in school and out of school, 
where tact may be applied. M. C. Adams and B. F. 
Schultze upheld the friends and cited instances from 
the early days down to the present campaign, where 
the influential friend had the power to change the 
destiny of man. C. B. Ingman in an amusing man- 
ner recited the trouble of Mr. Brown and the stove 
pipe. O. E. Noble, as editor, presented the Recorder; 
motto, "Do not know so much about things you are 
not quite sure about.'" The editorial was fraught 
with good advice and sanctum trouble. The body of 
the paper was, as usual, interesting and entertaining. 
The program was closed by H. W. Rogler with a select 
reading. The critic in his report scored the debaters 
and upper classmen for lack of energy. The society 
then returned to the order of initiation 'and J. F. Howe 
and L. M. Clark were received as members. Under 
the head of extemporaneous speaking, nearly all the 
members discussed divers topics of interest to the so- 
ciety. The society adjourned by call for the orders 
of the day. G. F. F. 

September 29th. 
The Ionian Society was called to order by the Pres- 
ident, Miss F'oughton, and after the opening song 
Miss Lyman led in prayer. Roll call showed but few 
absent or tardy members. Miss Jessie Bayless, in 
her original story, gave a humorous account of a new 
invention, an invention which rivalled and even sur- 
passed any of the wonderful inventions of the past 
year. It was not a machine by which a mental impress- 
ion could be photographed, but by which a mental im- 
pression could be made; for example, if one wished 
to get a lesson, all that would be necessary would 
be to place the machine in contact with the text-book 
and also with the forehead of the student, and the 
knowledge sought after would be his. She thought 
the machine should be recommended to certain per- 
sons not in college, but having no particular reason 
for not being there. The extemporaneous speaking 
was conducted by Miss Emile Pfuetze. All of the 
girls who were called upon responded -yith short 
talks on topics which she assigned them. Miss Mael- 
zer's piano solo was enjoyed by all who heard it. 
The question under discussion was "Music or Science, 
which is the better civilizer?" The affirmative was 
well argued by Miss Pritner. The negative was pre- 
sented by M.ss Adams. Miss Ary Johnson read a 
bright and entertaining paper. Had we the space, a 
synopsis of the articles published there would be a 
pleasant addition to this report. After Miss 

Pf uetze's vocal solo Miss Tacy Stokes told the dream 
of a very naughty little boy in her usual pleasant 
manner. A very quiet business session was followed 
by the Critic's report and roll call with quotations. 
This last order was unusually interesting, as most 
of the girls responded with "Treasured thoughts 
from fields of fiction." B. F. A. 



September 27th. 
Three taps and a rattle settled the Websters for 
business. After roll call, Mark Wheeler offered 
prayer. On the second attempt S. B. Newell was in- 
augurated as member of the Board. The following 
persons cast their lot with the Websters and became 
loyal members: L. Poston, L. M. Chase, T. C. Mel- 
bert, C. R. Nelson, H. L. Goddard, O. O. Osborn, J. 
R. Davidson, A. M. Ferguson, A. S. Berry, C. R. San- 
ford. Debate, "Resolved, that the Faculty was not 
justified in compelling the students to answer ques- 
tions about the flag raising last June." C. H, Stoke- 
ly and J. M. Pierce argued that there was no direct 
ruling of the Faculty to prohibit thig; other Colleges 
concede the right of letting the Seniors raise a flag 
on Class day. The forcing of one man to tell upon 
his fellows is against all law and hum(inity; no man 
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would tell. The Fourth-years did not pull the flag: 
down, but the rowdies created the disturbance. J. E. 
Trembly and C. Wheeler for the negative, stated 
that the student would "rule or be ruled;" the Facul- 
ty consider it not necessary to make a special rule 
for every little thing; these same Seniors participa- 
ted in the flag-raising the year before; the spirit of 
boisterousness must be kept down; the boys were 
given their diplomas after doing the mischief. The 
affirmative won the question. S. B. Newell gave us 
bass solo, but would not respond to an encore. The 
applause told how Geo. McDowell pleased us with 
his humorous reading. R. T. Nichols' thoughtful 
and earnest declamation was "Using of Time." 
Zimmerman gave a little discussion on "Our Spec- 
ial," a large number of members participating. The 
society busied itself with business until adiournment 

F. H. Z. 



September 26th. 
At the usual hour President ShuU called the Alpha 
Beta Society to order. All joined in singing a selec- 
tion from the Chapel books, with Marion Gilkerson 
at the piano. Miss Channel led in devotion. Miss 
Gulp then entertained us with a well-rendered piano 
solo, after which Florence Harling was installed as 
a member of the Board. After the initiation of the 
new members, J. h. Perry and E. K. Rogers, J. M. 
Westgate presented an oration in which he gave an 
interesting description of his first day of school 
teaching. Another piano solo was then given by 
Alvira Remmele. The society showed its apprecia- 
tion by hearty applause. '"The Christian and the 
Atheist" was the subject of Jennie Needham's se- 
lection, which was read in a pleasing manner. In 
an essay, Fanny Noyes gave an interesting account 
of her pets. The next piece of tnusic was a duet by 
Misses Channel and Waters, Miss Waters accompany- 
ing on the guitar. The debate was on the influence 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin anc Ramona, the book written 
by H. H. Jackson in defense of the Indians. P. H. 
Rader and Cassie Dille argued the affirmative. Flor- 
ence Harling ami Josephine Finley spoke for Ramona. 
The argument was well sustained on both sides. By 
vote of the Society the negative was given the ques- 
tion. The Gleaner, read by Sophronia Channell, 
was an interesting number, and some of the selec- 
tions remind us that "our poets" are still with us. 
After recess, R. W. Clothier opened the program with 
a vocal solo, Marian Gilkerson accompanying on the 
piano. Under extemporaneous speaking, some- 
thing new was introduced. An old-fashioned spell- 
ing match afforded amusement, as well as instruction, 
for a short time. We were reminded that spelling 
may yet claim some attention from Seniors as well 
as Sophomores. Grace Dille and Clare Wilson were 
last on the floor. In preparing our programs, it is 
always well to remember that "variety is the spice of 
life and something out of the ordinary adds life to 
the last part of the session, which may become tire- 
some to those not interested in the business that 
must be transacted at each session. The business 
session was quite long, so it was quite late when the 
adjournment hour came. E. L. W. 



The regular meeting of the Y. M. C. A. was held 
Sunday afternoon, with E. O. Farrar as leader. The 
topic for consideration was, "Christian Growth," 
taken from 2nd Peter, 1:1 — 12. Some ot the thoughts 
presented were: "Don't stop on virtue; if we have 
brains, we may get knowledge; .f we have knowledge, 
we need patience and Godliness with folly and ig- 
norance, for so an entrance shall be administered un- 
to you into the everlasting Kingdom." A missionary 
class has been organized to meet Sunday afternoons 
after the devotional meeting. The study this fall 
will be the lives of prominent missionaries. J. M. P. 



Accessions to the Library. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vols. 2, 3, and 10. 

Eclectic Magazine, Vol. 126. 

Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 77. 

Century Magazine, Vol. 29. 

Scribner's Magazine, Vol. 19. 

Arena, Vol. 15. 

Review of Reviews, Vol. 13. 

Erythea, Vols. 1, 2, and 3. 

American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 1. 

Nineteenth Century, Vol. 39. 

North American Review, Vol. 162. 

Chemical News, Vols. 71 and 72. 

Berichte der Deutschen Botanischen Gesellschaft, 
Vol. 13. 

Revue Generale de Botanique, Vols. 3, 5, 6, and 7. 

Traite de Botanique, Vols. 1 and 2. 

Embryology of the Amentiferae, Part 1, Margaret 
Benson. 

The following accessions have been made to the 
Station Library:— 

Bulletin Societe Botanique de France, 1854 5 6. 

Theory of Horticulture, Lindley. 

Collectanea ad Botanicani, Chemian et Historiaum 
Naturelem, Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, N. J. Jacquin. 

Yearbook of Department ot Aj^riculture, 1894-95. 

Horticulturists' Rule Book, 1889, L. H. Bailey. 

Bushberg Catalogue, 1883. 

Handbook of Experiment Station Work, 1893. 

Familiar Lectures on Botany, Mrs. Almira H. 
Lincoln. 

Photo-engraving, Carl Schraubstadter. 

Drugs and Medicines of North America, J. U. & C. 
G. Loyd, Vols. 1 and 2. 

Handbook of the Grasses of Great Britain and 
America, J. Henderson. 

Forest and Tree Culturist, Fuller. 

Lindley's Horticulture, Downing & Gray. 

Sixth Biennial Report of State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Kansas, 1887-8. 

British Grasses, Curtis. 

Fourth Biennial Report of Kansas Horticultural 
Society, Vol. 20. 



Introduction to Systematic and Physiological 
Botany, Nuttall. 

Odlade Trad och Buchkar, Laurell. 

Proceedings of the Iowa Academy of Science, 1893, 
Vol. 1, pt. 4 and 1894, Vol. 2. 

New York State Museum of Natural History, 1882. 

Metaspermae of the Minnesota Valley. 

Grasses of the United States, Bulletin No. 63, 
Dep't. of Agriculture, Vasey. 

Botanical Division, Dep't. of Agriculture, Buls. 7 
9, 10, and 11. 

Botaniker— Adressbuch, J, Dorlfer. 

Sylloge Flora Europae Nyman. 

" " Supplementum, Nyman. 

Bulletins from Laboratories of Natural History, 
iDwa, Vols. 1 and 2. 

Experiment Station Record, Vols. 1. 2, 2, 4, 5, 6. 

Consular Reports, Vols. 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49. 

Le Monde des Plantes, Vols. 2, 3, 4. 

Venezuela, Rojas. 

Die Pilze Deutschland, Vol. 3. Rehm. 

Zeitbchrift fiir Pflanzenkrankheiten, Vol. 5, 1893. 

Botanisches Centralblatt, Vols. 49, 50, 51, 52. 

Bulletin Denison University, Vol. 1, Herrick. 

Tne Nursery Book, Bailey. 

Key toCadonia (blue print), Sargent. 

Proceedings of the American Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Vols. 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44. 

Costa Rica, Guzman. 

Formations Anomales, Gerard. 

Die Flora der JSgyptisch-Arabischen Wiiste, Vol- 
kens. 

Silloge Fungorum, Vols. 9, 10, 11, Saccardo. 
Flora de la Mayenne Leveille. 
EpUobium, Trelease. 
Deutchlauds Griiser, Jessen. 
Rivista di Patalogia Vegetale. 
Indian Species of Cyperus, Clark. 
Systematic Arrangement of Australian Fungi, 
Alpine. 

Zeitschrif t fiir Wissenschaftliche Mikroscopie, Vol. 
12, 1895. 

Statistica Botanica Delia Toscana, Caruel. 

Michigan Flora, Beal & Wheeler. 

Rumex Trelease. 

Minnesota Botanical Studies, 1-8. 

California VineDisease, Pierce. 

Flora of West Virgiaia, Millspaugh and Nuttall. 

Klima und Blatt in der Regis Alpina Jungner. 

Grasses of the Southwest, Vasey. 

Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Science, Vol. 8, 1888-91. 

Bulletin de la Societe Botanique de France' Vols. 
4 and 5, 

Better Farming Necessary. 

Time was when the farmer was certain of a good 
yield of wheat for the sowing. When the soil was 
rich in fertility and the insect enemies were less 
numerous. Now every up-to-date means and method 
must be adopted to insure anything like a fair yield. 
The ground must be put in fine condition, the very 
best of seed used, the soil well fertilized and the 
seeding done in a proper and careful manner. 

The time for the simplest methods of husbandry is 
past, the present calls for the highest type of skill 
and good judgment. The grade of success depends 
greatly upon the mental equipment of the farmer for 
his chosen line of production. He must study the 
plan how to supply fertilizing materials for his crops 
at the least expense; the proper rotation of crops, so 
as to use to the best and most economical advantage 
the plant food in the soil, in the purchase and hand- 
ling of improved machinery; in preparing the seed 
bed; in economical harvesting and in i)roper feeding 
the crop and the kind of animals to feed for out the 
largest net returns. 

Fruits and Flowers on tlie Farm. 

Surrounding the home with fruit-and flowers and 
making ever>thin;f as attractive as possible will aid 
very much in keeping the boy, and the girl for that 
matter, contentedly on the farm. A little time spent 
in helping the "women folks" fix up the lawn and 
flower beds, mow tlie weeds in the front yard and 
garden and orchard fences, will help to brighten the 
faces of the farmers' helpmates. It is decidedly 
wrong to arrange the work upon the farm or in the 
house to such an extent that a little time cannot be 
devoted to these home-making and health-giving en- 
vironment.s. A writer on this subject says: "We have 
a vineyard that bef4 ins to ripen its fruit about the 
first of August, when there is a certain amount of 
languor and listlessnes.s in the atmosphere, a time 
when fevers are apt to take root in tho system, and 
when everyone feels more or less run down. But 
since our vineyard has been bearing, and we can go 
to it of an early morn before breakfast and eat the 
fresh, sweet, ripe grapes we desire, there comes a re- 
vived feeling, breakfast tastes better, and the system 
is tone<l up for the day. It is one of the wise provis- 
ions of lature to ripen grapes ju.st at the time of the 
year v ' en they are best suited to the health and ap- 
petite. We urge the planting of vineyards and other 
small fruits. A fruit garden is of greater necessity, 
in so far as the health and happiness of the family 
are concerned, than the corn field. The peasants of 
Spain, it is said, e;it fruit more than anything else, 
yet they are noted for their strength and vigor. 
Fresh fruit is filled with the very essence of the life- 
giving principle. It is nature's s'orehou.se of the 
most beautiful and pleasant elements of the soil and 
air, such as are bound to impart renewed strength to 
the consumer. It is beauty and vitality combined 
and condensed. How much more of happiness and 
pleasure there is to be sure in the home that is sur- 
rounded by beautiful flowers, and fresh sweet fruits! 
How superior in every respect is such a home in 
which to raise our children compared to the barren 
home of the thoughtless and shiftless, that give no 
heed to the better and more elevated system of living 
that comes of cultivating nature in her higher 
branches. — Farmer's Guide. 



Conditions That Discourage. 

A correspondent of the Journal of Agticulture calls 
attention to the conditions that discourage agricul- 
ture, prominent among which is named loss of fertil- 
ity of the soil which has resulted from little or no 
pains having been taken to maintain conditions of 
soil necessary for the production of remunerative 
crops. Another discouraging feature is the change 
of markets, bringing our products into competition 
with the productions of the cheap labor in all part 
of the world. He then goes on to say:- 

"Improved farm machinery i;ow makes it possible 
for one man to do the work of three or four, or per- 
haps a half a dozen, under the old system of farm- 
ing. And just how the average farmer is to avail 
himself of all the advantages of improved imple- 
ments is a difficult problem to solve. He hasn't the 
money to buy it all, and can't well afford to do with- 
out it. Just now more capital is needed on the farm 
than ever before. The few who can command it 
seem to be moving along very satisfactorily, but many 
are at a loss what to do. Then, there is just now, 
more than ever before, a lack of education felt by most 
every tiller of the soil who aspires to be a model and 
successful agriculturist. It is plain to be seen that 
the farmer of the future must know a great deal more 
than the great majority of us do now, if he climbs to 
the top. This demand for brains on the farm is go- 
ing to raise the dignity of the calling, and it will also 
sharpen competition, and make it all the more diffi- 
cult for the average man to even earn a livelihood. 
The increase of farm literature, farm experimental 
stations and agricultural colleges all ov. r the land, 
show a tendency of the times, and we who have 
learned what we know in the simple school of ex- 
perience, must get some theory to go along with 
our practice, or be left behind." 

These changes of conditions discourage farmers 
very much just now, and make it hard to do much 
more than make a living. A farmer here and there 
may have already succeeded in adjusting himself to 
his surroundings, but the great majority have not 
mastered the situation, and some even have not real- 
ized the fact that any great changes are going on. — 
Mirror and Farmer. 



College Business. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the 
L<oan Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
*hen audited, are paid at the;office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed througrh Pres. Geo. T 
Fairchlld, Managlngr Editor. Subscriptions are received bT 
Supt. J. S. C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Popenoe, Chairman of Committee on 
Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
i»artments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be ob- 
tiined at the oflSce of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
retary 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



RK. LOFINCK deals u new and Second-hand Text-books * , 
* School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNKY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popniar Head-quarters for lo. 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Haud Uooks utt. i 
ac> good .'Lb new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 



LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instrument** 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rub- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store lo 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, ti.» 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 

CLOTHING. 

ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, Invli* 
students and all other College people to call and examiiie 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men** 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
'•'•«►• Call without fail before buving. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, C!ockb, Jewelt j 
' and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods No- 
tions, Boots a nd Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladle*' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocerj «i ire U 
connection. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY, 
Telephone No. 139. 



Dentist. Gold filling a specialty. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats In great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poynt* Av». 
nne, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to dellvcfT- 
wagon. 
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S. J. STEWART, Uuniboldt, Allen County, 
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C. E. GOODYEAR, Oatville, Sedgwick County, 
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C. B. DAUGHTERS, Lincoln, Lincoln County, 
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FIVE ORNAMENTAL OAKS. 

UV I'KOl'. S. e, MASON. 

THE five speecies to which I wish to call atten- 
tion belong to the Black Oak division of the 
fifenu.s, having', ex-^ept in youn^ trees, dark, altno.st 
black, roujfhly furrowed bark on the tnmk.s and larjf- 
er branches; requiring' two years to mature the acorns 
and having wood of a reddis.h tint which is not dura- 
ble in the presence of moisture, and therefore of 
little value for posts, railroad ties, or building- tim- 
ber. Some of the timber is useful in interior finish 
work or for furniture, red oak furniture and finish 
being quite popular at the present time; but the chief 
economic value of these oaks is for fuel. 

In ornamental planting-, however, several of them 
possess g-reat beauty, and mtg-ht be much more free- 
ly used. Qnerciis rubra, L,., the Red Oak, is the noblest 
of them all, becoming a majestic tree of more than 
100 feet in height and six feet in diameter. It has 
fewer small branches than other species of the divis- 
ion, and the smooth, iron-gray bark of the young 
trees is retained to a much greater age than in others. 
Its range in North America, according to Professor 
Sargeant, is from New Bru.iswick and Nova Scotia 
to Florida, and westward to Minnesota, Kansas, and 
eastern Texas. 

In Kansas, it is found as far west as the valley of 
the Blue, scattered along creek valleys in Wabaunsee 
and Geary counties, but reaching its greatest devel- 
opment in the Neosho and Verdigris valleys of 
Southern Kansas, seeming to prefer rich but well- 
drained valley soils and lower uplands, but occasion- 
ally found in groups along the cool northern slope 
of some bluff fronting a small stream. 

It makes a very fine upward growth as a young tree, 
forming a smooth, clean trunk, with long upright 
branches. 

The leaves are only slightly lobed, and of a bright, 
rich green color. The acorn is large and long, set in 
a broad but fiat and very shallow cup. Altogether, 
this is one of our most notable and striking native 
trees. 

Quercus Coccinea — Var. Hnctoria (Gray), while a much 
less imposing tree, attains a good size on the clay up- 
lands of Kansas as far west as the Blue, and makes 
a very handsome tree whil ; young. As it grows 
older, the dying out of the thick lateral branches dis- 
figures it somewhat in a wild state, but this can be 
corrected in specimen trees by pruning as they begin 
to fail. 

Quercus palustris (Du Roi), the Pin Oak, is found in 
large tracts along the Marias des Cygnes, Neosho, and 
other portions of Southeastern Kansas, its range 
bcingfrom Massachusetts to Maryland and westward. 
It is found in heavy "gumbo" soil, and often where 
water stands for a portion of the year. The young 
trees grow erect in a single straight trunk, with nu- 
merous horizontal branches, the lower ones of which 
soon droop, often sweeping the ground. The effect 
on the landscape of a river bottom filled with a brok- 
en, park-like growth of these trees is very peculiar 
and striking. Young specimen trees in the College 
grounds are among the most beautiful in our collec- 
tion. They will be found well adapted to planting in 
the northwestern portion of our City. 

Qiiercus imbticarta, Mich., the Shingle Oak, extends 
from Pennsylvania westward through the central 
States to eastern Kansas, being found in Wyandotte, 
Leavenworth, and John.son counties. It differs from 
all other Kansas oaks in the entire lanceolate, ob- 
long leaf. The trees tend, like the Pin'Oak, to the 
growth of a straight central axis, thickly set with 
small radiating horizontal or drooping brandies. 
With the abundance of shining rich green leaves, 
often overlapping, the trees of this species are very 
handsome on the lawn or in the borders of a group. 
It prefers rich upland soil to the bottoms, and 
is well adapted to general ornamental planting. 
Among mature trees occasional specimens may be 
found three feet in diameter and fifty or sixty feet 
high, when the bark of tlie trunk becomes black and 
deeply furrowed. 

Qiurciis Thfllos L., Willow Oak, or Peach Oak, has 
much the same habit of growth as the preceding, but 
the leaves are narrowly linear-lanceoiate, and the 
whole aspect as little like the general conception of 
an oak tree as can be imagined. Grace and beauty 
are not usually regarded as characteristics of the oak, 
but rather sturdiness and ruggedness. Yet the Wil- 
low Oak may well be called graceful as a young tree, 
and for lawn specimens and borders of groups is well 
worth attention. This interesting oak is not found 



within our borders, but has a more southern range, 
southeastern Missouri being the nearest to us. 

In the Dakota sandstones of the cretaceous of Cen- 
tral Kansas, are found preserved the earliest fossil 
imprints of leaves and fruits of such families of tree* 
as comprise our present forests. Among these are 
found a few oaks, and it is of interest to note that 
the leaves are of the same type as the last two species 
mentioned, having entire margins and lincar-lanceo 
late or oblong leaves. 



THE USES OF BAHBOO IN JAVA. 

DAVID G. FAIRCHILD, '88, writes from the land 
of the Javanese, where he is pursuing special 
study in botany, giving an interesting description of 
the bamboo and its various uses, many of which will 
doubtless be new to the average reader. He says: — 

"Dear Folks: — I have had it in mind some time ta 
write you a few lines about the uses of the bamboo.. 
I had, of course, often read in books of travel of the 
wonderful usefulness of this plant, yet it has taken 
me three months here in the midst of it to make me 
realize what an influence its properties have had upon 
this Javanese civilization. 

"You are accustomed in America to associate bam- 
boo with fishing poles and a few Japanese trinkets^ 
here you are constantly finding that everything nev^ 
which strikes your eye is made of some part of thi». 
plant. 

"I counted fifteen styles of hat on the Djalan Besar, 
or main road, here the other day. Some looked like 
brass kettles upside down, others were six feet acrosa^ 
and looked like the top of an umbrella minus the 
handle; some had crowns, others were perfectly flat? 
some were red, others bright blue, still others cover- 
ed with tar. I wondered where the natives got ther 
material to make so many and varied styles of head- 
dress, and on inquiry found they were made of plait- 
ed bamboo — in fact a large share of the fashionable 
Paris bonnets are made in Tangerang, near Batavia,. 
where a Frenchman has established a large factory. 

"But if you look closely at the host of strange 
wagons and still stranger baskets wh'ich the coolies 
carry, you find batuboo everywhere. The short 
straight stick, at each end of which hangs the basket 
of goods, be it fish or ladies' drygoods, is made of 
bamboo. Of course the baskets are of bamboo. You 
may think you have seen many forms of baskets, but 
I can assure you five minutes here on the road would 
convince you you were mistaken. There are square 
flat baskets, two feet wide and about three inches 
high, in which living gold-fishes are grown, or rather 
cultivated, in the flooded rice fields, from young- 
furnished by the Javanese Fish Commission, are 
brought to market. There are cubical cages filled 
with chickens, clucking and squealing at a great 
rate. The chicken is the principal meat producer of 
the tropics, you know. I eat cold chicken at break- 
fast, cold and hot chicken in several forms at dinner^ 
and chicken salad, cold chicken again, and chickeix 
stew for supper. Then there are the drygoods baskets, 
of the Chinese. The Chinaman is a wealthy man, 
and often disdains to carry his own twin basket^ 
but marches on in front, shaking a little baby's rattle 
made of bamboo, of course, or blowing a horn made 
of the same substance. These baskets are much 
more elaborate, often two stories with racks, drawers^ 
and a thousand places to store things. The restau- 
rants, too, are all in pairs and gather seeminL^ly 
automatically, where there is any excitement. You 
don't need to hunt for a cafe, for it will follow you if 
yo'u wish. Iced drinks, fruits of all sorts, hot stews^ 
dried and rattan fish, roots and herbs, and last but 
not least by any means, cigar stores and sirih shops. 
One has only to realize what a di.sgnsting habit that 
is which complicates a stimulation of the salivary 
glands. I blush with shame when I think that en- 
lij^htened Americans have taken uo a custctn so truly 
barbaric, although their forefathers on European 
soil had never stooped to similar habits. A sirih 
chewer in Java and a tobacco cliewer have much itii 
common. The former has, however, the disadvantage 
in that he most always keeps his cud in sight between 
the lower lip and lower row of teeth. 

"But I have not exhausted the kinds of bamboo 
twin baskets, etc., yet. In fact, I have not time to 
tell the tenth. One more I must mention, however, 
and that is the hay vans. A man with a load of hay 
on his back looks like a big caterpillar. Into tri- 
angular frames at both ends of his carrying stick he 
presses and jams the short-cut fresh grass until it 
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forms two peculiar looking masses, between which 
he himself sinks into insignificance. 

"Let me continue my enumeration of uses of the 
bamboo, however, as I shall not finish if I do not. 
The mat which serves the purpose of a carpet to my 
room is made of strips of bamboo plaited together. 
It is one seamless mat covering the whole floor. It is 
funny to see the.se immense mats carried through the 
streets on the shoulder of a coolie. I can't avoid the 
feeling he is playing hide and seek, as children do 
under a carpet in cleaning time as it is hung out to 
beat on the line. Then the walls of the houses are 
made of similar mats fastened to bamboo posts 
and braced by bamboo braces and tied on with strips 
of bajnboo. The rafters are made of bamboo, the 
joists of bamboo, rhe windows and windowsills, the 
doors and the door casings, the bedsteads and 
"springs,"— in fact all but the shingles, which are 
palm leaves, and some of the main ropes binding 
braces, or "hip rafters," which are of rattan,— every- 
thing is of bamboo. Yes, I forgot, they cut the grass 
on the lawns here with a bamboo knife and sweep it 
up with a broom made from the midrib of the cocoa 
nut leaf. 

"I have not yet seen all the utensils of the ordinary 
native house, but know already that they make 
knives and forks of bamboo. Wine, or rather lemo- 
nade flasks, are of bamboo, as well as the numerous 
baskets. Most of their musical instruments are 
either entirely of bamboo or in part constructed of 
this substance,— flutes, whi.stles, pipes, stringed 
instrurajnts, etc. 

"Like so .nany of our impressions of nature 
gathered solely from the temperate regions, that of 
construction is one-sided. The child of a mother's 
nursery is taught to use the building blocks. When 
he grows older, he learns to drive nails and bore 
holes into or through solid pieces of wood. The 
problems set before a little half-naked Javanese boy 
are quite different, for he deals only with tubes or at 
most sections of tubes. He doesn't want to know how 
to drive a nail or bore a hole, for the knowledge of 
the first he can never use to advantage, and it is 
much easier to chop a hole in the tube on opposite 
sides than it is to bore through with a bit. If he 
wants to fasten a rafter-plate to the corner post of 
his house, in-stead of driving nails or spikes down 
through it into the post, he simply points the post by 
slanting cuts on opposite sides, making then a notch 
to receive his tubular rafter pLite; and to fasten it, 
cuts two holes on opposite sides of the post about a 
foot lower down, runs a straight piece of bamboo 
through, and binds the whole down with rattan. He 
needs no saw, either, for his little knifo is ample to 
split, shave, or hack in two, and that easier than saw 
can do it. As for a chisel, that is wholly superfluous. 
A mortise in a tube, as any one will easily see on a 
moment's thought, is simply two holes into it oppo- 
site each other. 

"Then, too, our idea of the consistency of building 
material is based upon our acquaintance with woods 
of northern climates. The building material of the 
Javanese is as elastic as hickory, but .s])lits easier 
than pine, and is as tough as the fibres of hemp 
almost. Take a large internode, and you have a rigid 
beam or trus-i. Split it into sections, and > ou have a 
steel spring; split it again, and you have a cord 
otronger than the strongest binding twine. Our 
northern woods are of like consistency throughout, 
excepting the sap wood, of course. Bamboo has an 
exterior filled with silica, and as hard and smooth 
almost as glass. Knives mad° of this part cut 
admirably; in fact, surgical knives such as are used, 
for instance, in the circumcision, are made of bam- 
boo. I cannot close this letter on this most wonder- 
ful of tropical plants, — a grass and yet a tree rivalling 
the giants of our forests in height, — without relating 
a story told here to illustrate its usefulness. A 
naturalist, with his coolies, lost his way and found 
himself without food or shelter, fur from any vill.ige. 
He luoked about him and saw that he was in the midst 
of a big bamboo thicket. The sun set and left him in 
despair. His coolies, however, clieered him, saying 
they would soon make him comfortable. IJut his 
matches were all gone, he declared. This announce- 
jn *nt did not disconcert them, however, for while two 
of them set to work to build him a house of bamboo, 
roofing it with their leaves, the other cut two dry 
jjioces from the same thicket, cut a few fine sli.iv- 
ings from theme, and rubbing the two pieces rapidly 
against each other, soon had a mass of burning 
shavings, and in a shr-rt time a crackling fire. From 
the bases of two large stems he soon made two 
kettles, which he filled with water and hung over the 
fire on bamboo cranes. All was now ready but the 
evening meal. To his astonishment, he saw the cook 
select from the rapidly growing shoots {^^ meter 



in twenty-four hours) of the bamboos near by, the 
juciest and tenderest, and cutting it into morsels, 
throw it into the kettles, in which by this time the 
water was boiling. Before night had really set in, 
the traveler was lying comfortably on his bamboo 
couch, after having partaken of a frugal repast of 
boiled bamboo as delicious as any asparagus grown 
in Maryland, and protected from the down-pouring 
rain by a perfect roof of bamboo and from the wind 
by the same beneficent plant. When one recollects 
that all these useful properties are possessed by a 
plant which has never been found blooming in Java, 
one cannot but be astonished. 



FOREIGN BIRDS IN AMERICA. 

BY PKOF. D E. LANTZ. 

jV/TANY attempts have been made in the past to 
■l-'^A 'ntroduce foreign birds into this country. In 
a few instances, notably that of the European house 
sparrow, the attempts have been successful; but in 
the great majority of cases the birds have apparently 
not survived the changed conditions under which 
they have been compelled to make the struggle for 
existence. This has been especially true of the 
different game birds introduced from Europe by the 
various sporting associations of the New England 
and Middle States. 

A much greater measure of success has attended 
the bringing of the Mongolian and other Asiatic 
pheasants to the States on our northwestern coast. 
In Oregon and Washington, these birds have steadi- 
ly increased in numbers under careful laws for their 
protection, until they are now sufficiently numerous 
in some sections to afford excellent shooting. 

These Asiatic pheasants are extremely hardy, but 
it is doubtful if they would thrive in our interior 
States, where they would be subject to great extremes 
of heat and cold. However, it would be interesting 
to have the experiment of their introduction into 
Kansas tried. It is probable that they would endure 
the rigors of our winters better than the heat of our 
summers, and they might, after all, be well adapted 
to our climate and surroundings. If so, they would 
compensate us for the loss of our fast disappearing 
pinnated grouse. 

Is it not probable that our eastern sporting clubs 
of America have often made the mistake of setting 
free European birds in the New England States, ex- 
pecting them to return after migration to the South? 
Whether they migrate or not is unknown, but it is 
certain that they were never seen after the first sea- 
son. Now, would it not be more in accordance with 
the experience of natural laws to set the bird.s free 
in more southern latitudes, where they can endure 
the winters, and leave them to work their own way 
north in the course of time. If the birds are mii,Ta- 
tory, which in the case of any of the gallinaceous 
birds, I doubt, they will find their way to the parts of 
our country best adapted to their permanent homes. 
If they are not migratory, they will enlarge their 
habitat by degrcts as their luitnbcrs increase, and at 
last reach the limits of the country adapted to their 
wants. 

In this connection, it seems to me that there is a 
widespread wrong impression of the habits of our 
native quail, or Virginia partridge. Dozens of times 
have statements been made in Forest and Stream to the 
effect that these birds migrate. This is a mistake. 
(Juails are closely attached to the neighborhood of 
their natural homes, and do not if undi.sturbed wan- 
der far from them. Lack of food or the pursuit of 
hunters may drive them a few miles, but this cannot 
be regarded as in any sense a case of bird migration. 
Our prairie grouse will wander farther from its home 
than does the quail; but this is because of its greater 
power of flight. It is not migration. 

The introduction of foreign birds into any jjart of 
our country under the idea that they will return to 
the same neighborhood after migration, is likely to 
prove a very unprofitable experiuienl. The Euro- 
pean house sparrow is, unfortunately, not a mirrranr, 
and so this is one instance of suc(:e~s in the experi- 
ment. 



must be had either to cuttings, layers, or divisions by 
which part of the original plant must necessarily be 
used, and means are resorted to in order to make them 
throw out roots. Grafts are cuttings neatly joined 
to a suitable stock by which they receive the benefit 
of the roots already formed, and in working order; 
but it is well known that grafts are frequently 
changed if worked on other variety as a stock, so it 
is not so reliable as cuttings. 

PROPAGATION BY I.AYERS. 

This simple method of propagation is generally 
adopted in the case of low-growing or slender plants, 
which cannot readily be grown by cuttings, divis- 
ions, or seeds. The operation is very simple. A 
branch or stem of a plant is taken and bent down to 
the ground and covered with soil; and it is best to 
put a flat stone on top of the soil to prevent the wind 
from blowing it off or drying it up. The top of the 
twig or branch is bent up ard allowed to grow. In 
plints that are hard to root, it is well to cut a slit on 
the under side of the twig, holding the top in your left 
hand and cutting toward you. The cutting of the 
branch causes the sap of the plant to exude and form 
spongy mass w hich we call callus, and from this 
callus the roots are almost sure to start. 

There is another mode similar to layering, which 
is sometimes called propagating in the air. The plant 
which it is desired to root is cut in a similar man- 
ner and a bunch of sphagnous moss packed around 
it, and when rooted, the moss is cut off with the 
plant roots and potted. 

PROPAGATION BY DIVISION. 

This is the easiest and most generally adopted 
method by which low-growing or spreading alpine 
and herbaceous plants are reproduced. Bulbs, as 
snow drops, narcissus, and other gregarious kinds, 
are also multiplied in the same way. Each separate 
bulb is a distinct individual plant, although the 
word multiplied, as used, is scarcely applicable, 
since no artificial multiplication of plants has 
taken place. The same number of plants existed in 
the clump before they were divided. Only by so 
dividing them they develop themselves more rapid- 
ly. Nearly all plants which form low-spreading 
clumps or masses of root stalks may be divided, 
either by digging up the plant and. pulling it into 
rooted pieces or by cutting of rooted sections around 
the sides of the clump. The scaly bulbs of lilies 
may be pulled apart and planted separately, and most 
of them when so treated will form separate plants. 
There is a class of plants which has thick leaves, 
called inelastomaceous plants, which can be propa- 
gated by the leaf; for example, the Rex begonia, 
and many others that have thick leaves. 

Such tender plants as bouvardias, phyllanthus, cle- 

j rodendrons, aralias. etc., may be reproduced by root 

cuttings, as may also certain hardy shrubs, and 

many kinds of ro&ea.—Paper Read Before the (Manhattan 

Horticultural Society. 



THE PROPA(jATION Of PLANTS FOR THE 
HOUSE AND GARDEN. 

BV W.M. 11AXTK8. 

ARTIFICIAL or vegetative niean.s of propagation 
are re.sorted to by cultivator.s, in order to re- 
produce and multiply existingcultivated forms of use- 
ful or ornamental vegetation in the shortest possible 
time, while in the case of cross breeding or hybridizing 
provision is made for the origination of new forms 
or varieties instead of merely reproducing the par- 
ent plant. There are many cases in which seed will 
not reproduce the parent plant, even if one is never 
so careful to prevent fertilization; and then recourse 



That Broad Tire. 

"The difference between a narrow tire and a broad 
one," said a leading Chicago business man the other 
day. "is simply that the narrow tire cuts up and ruins 
the roadway, while the broad tire actually makes the 
roadway better by its use." 

That is surely enough of a difference to make the 
farmer, who realizes the importance of the transpor- 
tation question, consider a change, if at present he 
is using the narrow tire. But one farmer cannot 
make the road good by his use of the broad tire. 
There should be an organized movement in every 
township favorable to the broad tire, which, instead 
of sinking deep into the roadway anj rendering it 
inipa-ssable, serves the purpo.se of a roller, hardening 
and making it more smooth. 

The broad tire alone will not make good roads, for 
there are many kinds of difficulties to be overcome, 
and every mile of roadway otters one or more particu- 
lar to itself. But in a country of fairly good roads 
there is p2r!iap-i no o le thing which will help so 
to preserve them as the faithful and general employ- 
ment of the broad tire. It is one of the reforms which 
lies within the reach of all to assist in, and it is a 
most important one. 

The ost of bad road"* to the people of the United 
States, as estimated by Prof. Latta, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, who bases his figures upon the certified ex- 
perience of the farmers of forty Indiana counties, 
amounts to 77 cents an acre annually, or $50 a square 
mile of farm area. There are 1,000,000 square miles 
of farm area in the country, which gives $500,000,000 
as the amount annually assessed against the people 
as a bad road tax — and the farmer pays fully 90 per 
cent of it. He doesn't get a penny more for his pro- 
duct because he is obliged to haul it over abominable 
roads! — Farmer's Voice. 
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Calendar. 

18%-97. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 19th. 
Winter Terra— January Sth to March 27th. 
Spring Term— March 30th to June lOth. 
June 10th, Commencmeat. 

1897-98. 
Fall Terra— September 9th to December 18th. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
*bUOol district bonds ai par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
rail i1 (> immissioner and the State Agricultural College. Add re^a 
C. R. Noe, Loan Coramissioner. Leon. Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Assistant Marlatt spends the day in Kansas City 
on business. 

Prof. Will will deliver a non-partisan lecture on 
silver legislation at Union Hall, Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 19th. 

The Printit g Department has just turned out 
eight hundred copies of an eight- page card folder of 
punctuation rules for the rhetoricals and English 
classes. 

Prof. Mason has lately made sonr.e excellent neg- 
atives of grape leaves and fruit, the venation of the 
former showing most clearly, and even the fuzz on 
the leaf is sharply defined. 

President Fairchild and Professor Mason will rep- 
resent the College at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
*• Experiment Stations in Washington, November 10th. 

A box of waste paper was found on fire in the 
basement of the Main Building, Tuesday afternoon. 
Janitor McCreary extinguished the flames with a pail 
of water, and then and there said all waste paper 
would be burned daily hereafter. 

A number of small ditches alongside the cinder 
walk aid m the prevention of washouts in the path- 
way, though they have yet to be tested by a "root- 
soaker and gully-washer," such as has in times past 
destroyed long sections of the walk. 

The four literary societies of the College promise 
an interesting program for the joint session to be 
held sometime in November. There is every reason 
to believe the proposed entertainment should eclipse 
any annual which has been or may be held. 

Mr. J. I. C. Guy, editor of the Syracuse T{epubHcan, 
visited his son in College, on Wec'nesday, spending 
several hours in the various departments. He found 
the time all too short for a thorough in.spection, but 
took notes of many things of interest, intending to 
write an article for his paper. 

A circular course of study of the San Bernardino 
(Cal.) High School is received. N. A. Richardson, 
'80, is Principal iind Professor of Mathematics. If 
long continuance in office with regular promo- 
tion is a proijcr index of growth, then Mr. Richardson 
has certainly pru.spered since leaving his Alma 
Mater. 

While out on a botanizing expedition a couple of 
weeks ago, Professor Kcllerman was thrown from 
his wheel near I)ut)lin. Franklin County, and receiv- 
ed a serious fracture of several ribs. Riding along at 
a rai)id pace ne struck a bea of sand, resulting in the 
fall and injury. Professor Kellennan will, liowevcr, 
meet his classes as usual on Thursday.— O/'/o Univer- 
sil}' Lanleni. 

Mrs. M. C. H !rflwick, of Blackwell, O. T., anxiou.s- 
ly inquires about her son, Frank, whom she thinks 
to have gone from home seeking a school. He is de- 
.scribed as "thirteen years old, rather small for liis 
age, with brosvii h.iir and eyes, and dressed in blue 
cap, light double-brca.sted coat, dark striped shirt, 
black knee pants, black stockings, and pointed-toe 
shoes." 

Mrs. Graham attended the conventions of the Chris- 
tian Church last week at Parsons. She has been 
State President of the Board of Missions for a num- 
ber of years, and this year finds her duties more than 
usually arduous by reason of the serious illness 
of the Secretary of that body. During Mrs. 
Graham's absence Agnes acted as housekeeper and 
kept Secretary Graham and the boys straight. 

On October 7th there was celebrated in Galesburg, 
111., the thirty-eighth anniversary of the great lyincoln 
and Douglas debate, which took place in that city in 
1858. Secretary Graham recalls the event with great 
pleasure, though with a dim recollection, as he was 
very voting at the time, because he had the distinc- 
tion of being carried upon the shoulder of "'the great 
commoner," and as that was thefirst time he ever saw 
Mr. Lincoln. 

The State Normal School is to be congratulated 
upon escaping easily from a fire in its coal-house 
caused bv a carload of damp coal. This College had 
an exactly similar i-xperiment last spring, when the 
fire w. is not wholly extinguished by almost a week of 
shoveling, and luucli of the coal was wasted. The 
penitentiary coal is liable to take fire, especially if fine 
and damp when put into the pit. We have had a half 
dozen trials of this kind. 

Readers of the Kansas Fanner have for many years 
had the opportunity to consult free of charge a com- 
petent veteritiarian, namely, Dr. S. C. Orr, of Man- 
hattan, who has held the responsible position of vet- 
erinary editor of this paper. The management of 
the Kansas Farmer has been greatly pleased with Dr. 
Orr's service as a member of its staff, and regrets 
that in future his engagements will be such that he 
cannot continue the service. Our readers are fortu- 



nate, hovever, in that we have been able to secure 
the services for the future of so eminent a veteri- 
narian as Dr. N. S. Mayo, Professor of Veterinary 
Science in Kansas State Agricultural College, at 
Manhattan. Inquiries should hereafter be addressed 
to him, and will receive prompt attention as hereto- 
fore. — Kansas Farmer. 

The students' pay-roll for September contains the 
names of 183 students, whose earnings range from 15 
cents to $38 in the month. The aggregate amount 
paid to these students for the tnonth is $1146.34, 
which represents a good ma:.y hours of profitable 
employment that otherwise might have been given 
to foot-ball or something less profitable. These be- 
tween-time earnings, though small in many cases, 
will go a long ways towards footing the bills of many 
who could not attend college without this aid. 

The First Division of the Fourth-year Class de- 
livered public orations on Saturday afternoon in the 
following program: "Benefits of a Political Cam- 
paign," R. W. Bishoflf; "Improvement in Dress," 
Fannie Carnell; "The Evils of a Political Cam- 
paign," W. B. Chase; "International Bimetallism," 
F. E. Cheadle; "The Ideal in Character Building," 
R. W. Clothier; "Through Darkness into Light," 
Maggie Correll; "Upon the Burial Hill," S. Dolby; 
"Civil Evolution," R. H. Pond; Music, Vocal Trio, 
Marie Haulenbeck, Wilhelmine Spohr, Gertrude Ly- 
man. 

The Botatiical Department has received, this sum- 
mer, for trial four packages of "ceres-pulver," a;fun- 
gicide to prevent smut in cereals. It is prepared by 
Jensen, Director of the Experiment Station at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. The formula was suggested by the 
investigation and researches of Professor Kellerman 
and Mr. Swingle, made while the Professor was con- 
nected with the Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Professor Kellerman now has over one hundred plats 
of experiments under way, testing the use of potas- 
sium sulphide, the principal ingredient of the "ceres- 
pulver." — Ohio University Lantern. 



QRAD'JATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Lieut. J. G. Harbord, '86, is at present rusticating 
under the parental roof-tree at Council Grove. 

"Alfalfa, or Lucerne" is the title of Bulletin No. 
44 from the Utah Agricultural College Experiment 
Station, by Prof. A. A. Mills, '89. 

H. G. Johnson, '96, called on College friends, Satur- 
day, on his return from the Carnival at Kansas City. 
He is on the home farm near Assaria. 

C. W. Nelson, Second-year in 1895-6, and wife visited 
College several days last week. They live on a farm 
near Michigan Valley, Osage County. 

Rev. D. E. Bundy f'89] and R. U. Waldraven ['89],' 
both old College students, have been visiting recent- 
ly in the northern part of the county. Both of them 
are successful workers in the ministry. — Manhattan 
T^epuhlic. 

A. C. Peck. '96, writes from Lexington, O. T., 
where he had charge of putting up buildings and ma- 
chinery for a large cotton gin. The work is success- 
ful, and Mr. Peck gives credit to his training in the 
College shops. 

Andrew Jackson, Second-year in 1894-95, until Au- 
gust 1st last employed as Foreman in the Soldiers' 
Orphans' Home at Atchison, called at College on 
Thursday. He left the same day on a bicycle trip 
tlirough Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota to Wiscon- 
sin. 

The Riley County Educational Association will 
meet at Riley, October 17. The following graduates 
have a place on the program: J. W. A. Hartley, '92, 
addiess; Jennie R. Smith, '94, solo; W. E Thackrey, 
'96, paper, "The Training of the Abori'.inal Ameri- 
can." 

J. E. Payne, '87, writes from Cheyenne Wells, 
Colo., the Rain-Belt Experiment Station: "The re- 
sults of this season's work at this station and my 
ob.servations in the surrounding country are .some- 
what encouraging. I now have a basis upon which 
to plan future work. The Board has treated me well, 
giving me all I have asked. Non-saccharine 
sorghums, cow.^^, and chickens, in the hands of indus- 
trious and intelligent settlers, form a combination 
which will surely win, even in the 'sunshine region.' " 



Entomolojticai and Zoological Notes. 

The usual entomological work is in progress in the 
department. A large amount of new material has been 
added to the collection and a careful account kept of 
the plants upon which they were collected. The re- 
cent collections are being classified at present, after 
which they will be placed in the cases for reference. 

A number of hagworm cases iijjon cedar were re- 
ceived from J. H. Stearns of Mound City, Kansas. 

Mr. F. F. Crevecoeur of Onaga. Kansas, sends ,368 
si)ecies of insects, asking that they may be named and 
returned to him. He has the thanks of the depart- 
ment for a number of specimens new to the collection. 

About forty specimens of Lower Silurian fossils 
have been obtained by exchange from Mr. Otto Grady 
of Ludlow, Kentucky. 

Stella V. Kimball, '94, adds a small collection of 
insects and some alcoholic specimens of mu.ssels, 
sand fleas, and fiddler crabs collected at Cape Cod, 
Mass., where a part of her summer vacation was 
spent. 

Mrs. E. D. Goodnow presents a curious lariat 
made of buffalo hair, to the museum. Other dona- 
tions are as follows: Fossils by J. B. Norton, C. C. 
Smith, S. J. Norton, and Mrs. R. H. Kimball; gypsum 



from Miss Maud Nay lor, Alta Vista, Kas.; spike iron 
ore, E. C. Stratton, Oregon Co., Mo.; {front ot buffalo 
skull and opossum, F. A. Marlatt; mole, C. H. Stoke- 
ly; Emory's racer, H. B. Forest; centipede from Ar- 
kansas, C. P. King; pelican from Oakley, Kan., Isaac 
Jones. 

A number of live clams in the aquarium are ob- 
jects of study for the zoology class. 

Three regular classes, two entomological and one 
zoological, besides a number of special students, J. B. 
Norton and F. H. Meyer, in entomology, and C. W. 
Pape, post graduate, and F. V. Dial and C. W. Hoop, 
zoology, occupy Professor Popenoe's attention during 
the forenoon. 

Mr. J. W. Metier of Clay Centre, Kansas, who has 
remembered the zoological department upon previous 
occasions, now presents 23 trays of Florida shells 
which he collected upon the coast of the Sanibal 
Island on the western coast of Florida. 

A most valuable and beautiful lot of fossils of ferns 
and other plants, a souvenir of a vacation trip to 
Council Grove, add largely to the value of the geo- 
logical collection. They will be recorded, as many 
previous gifts have been, as collected by Prof. S. C. 
Mason. Bektha S. Kimball. 



The Proposed Dairy School at the College. 

The following dispatch explains itself: — 
"Topeka, Kas., Oct. 10.— The report of the State 
Agricultural Department for the quarter that ended 
September 30 is largely devoted to dairy interests. 
Kansas has 515,075 milch cows, and the total value of 
milk, butter, and cheese was $4,972,445.%. Secretary 
Coburn claimed that the State could maintain ten 
times the present number of milch cows. After cit- 
ing a number of points of superiority of Kansas over 
other States, from adairyman'sstandpoint. Secretary 
Coburn said: "A properly equipped dairy depart- 
ment at our Agricultural College, adapted to our pres- 
ent requirements, would probably not cost to exceed 
$10,000. This sum would be returned to the State a 
hundred, yes, a thousand fold in the course of a 
few years, through a resulting increased prosperity. 
The demand from the thoughtful for such a depart- 
ment is becoming more urgent each year, as the na- 
ture and possibilities of dairying in Kansas become 
more and more apparent. Our sons and daughters 
who seek a dairy education are now compelled to go to 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, New York, or even to 
far off Vermont in order to obtain the instruction 
they desire. If these States find it profitable to in- 
vest such sums in order to provide instruction 
for their young men and women, it would certainly 
seem to the advantage of Kansas to expend a reason- 
able amount for a like purpose." 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



student Editors.— Vf . H. Chase, Emma Finley, E. Shellenbaum. 

r. SI. C. ^.—President, S. J. Adams, '98; Vice-President, G. D. 
Hulfll, '98; Recording Secretary, O. S. Trui'."W; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. M. Pierce, 98; Treasurer, R. B. Mitchell, '99. 

Webster .Soc/Xy.- President, W. U. Chase; Vice-President, J. B. 
•Norton; Recording Secretary, V. Zimmerman; Tre.asurer, C. 
Masters; Critic, R J. Peck; Marshal, C. I). Lechner; Hoard of 
Directors, K. W.Bishoff, S. B. Newell, K. B. Mitchell, C. C. 
Jackson, P. K. Symns. 

Ionian .S"o«?/y.— President. Winifred HouglUon; Vice-President, 
Emma Finley; i<ei()rdin(r Secretary, Jessie IJayless; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, 1! iiinie Adams; Treasurer, Dora Shartell; Critic, 
Myrtle Hood; Marshal, Clara Lioiig; Board of Directors, Harriet 
Vandiverl, Minnie Copeland, Olive I^oiig. 

Alpha Beta .Soc/V/y.— I'resident, C. W. SUull; Vice-President, 
B. Dille; Recording Secretary, (1. D. Hulett; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Elsie Waters; Treasurer, Kale Zininierinan; Critic, Alice 
Shofe; Marshal, Anna Streeter; Board of Directors, Misses 
Channell and Pierce, and Mr. Rummold. 

Hamilton .Soc7>/>'.— J^resident, W. L. Hall; Vice-President, C. B. 
Ingmaii; Recording Secretary, A. 1). Whipple; Corresponding- 
Secretary, Guv E. Farley ; Treasurer,]}. F. Uurant; Critic, H. 
M. Thomas; Marshal, T. E. Thomas; Board of Directors, O. E. 
Noble, Chairm 11, H. McCaslin, Secretary, V,. V, . Menke, Wm. 
Poole, Will. Anderson. 



October 3rd. 
Hamilton Hall was well filled when the President 
rapped for order. After roll call, the Society was led 
in devotion by W. O. Peterson. J. O. TuUoss, F. H. 
Reager, and W. Sargeant were received as new 
members. The program opened by R. W. DeArmond 
with an essay on the lead pencil. The Society was 
then favored with a guitar solo by T. E. Thompson, 
who responded to the hearty encore with another 
well-rendered selection. E. L. Hougham gave the 
news of the week. S. J. Adams, in his essay on col- 
lege and town societies, ably brought out the import- 
ance of identifying one's self with the societies about 
him. The question, "Is heredity more influential 
than environment in the development of man? " was 
discussed ably and at length by E. Emrick and R. M. 
Potter on the affirmative, and R. M. Philbrook and 
A. C. Smith on the negative. The Society decided in 
favor of the negative. After recess, the program 
was reopened by F. E. Johnson, who read about the 
troubles of the bashful young man. Mes.srs. Rogler 
and Ltath were requested to clo!-:e the program with 
music. They complied with two well-rendered and 
well-received selections. After the Critic's report, 
the members took a hand in the general criticism. 
The evening's work was highly complimented, and a 
few timely suggestions made as to changes for im- 
provetnent. A half dozen names were proposed under 
the head of propositions for membership, and then 
business of the evening was taken up. Before ad- 
journment, the Society returned to the order of initi- 
ation to receive Mr. Dobbs. G. F. F. 



October 3rd. 
The Ionian girls were called to order by Miss 
Houghton, and all united in singing. After prayer 
by Miss Spohr and roll call by Miss Bayless, Misses 
Waugh, Minis, and Cooper were elected and initiat- 
ed. The order of new business was immediately 
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The Y. M. C. A. was addressed Sunday afternoon 
by Mrs. C. F. Wilder. The subject was "Work," and 
was treated from a practical standpoint. The para- 
ble of the talents (Matt. 25: 14 30) was read, and also 
other references relating to the subject. Some of the 
thoughts presented were: We should do our work well, 
both the seen and the unseen; for our reward is ac- 
cording tc our work. If we are not faithful in the 
things which are least, we shall never have a chance 



called for, and Miss Bertha Spohr was appointed as 
committee to meet like committees from the other so- 
cieties to consider the advisability of having a joint 
session of the four societies. The orders of the day 
were called for, and the program was opened with 
an instrumental solo by Tacy Stokes. Miss Brady 
presented numerous news items which perhaps many 
of the girls had been too busy to read during the 
week. Miss Copeland read a very interesting and 
somewhat amusing "Original story" entitled "My 
first Rabbit Hunt." The listeners were left some- 
what in doubt as to whether the story w.is wholly fic- 
tion or really an incident in the life of the author. Af- 
ter one of Miss Perry's delightful vocal solos, the 
Oracle was presented by its editor, Dora Shartell. 
The pailiainentary "quiz" was conducted by Miss 
Thralkell and responded to by Misses Pfuetze. Stew- 
art, Correll, Paddock, Hall, Copeland. and Barnes. 
Another piano .solo was rendered by Miss Rhodey. 
"Civilization of the American Indian," though a 
time-worn subject in itself, proved most interesting 
as handled by Miss Bertha Olson in her discussion. 
This discussion closed the program, and was fol- 
lowed by a live business meeting. The most prom.- 
nent question under consideration was the improve- 
ment and rearrangement of the Society Hall. One 
name was proposed for membership. The session 
closed by the usual roll-call with quotations. 

B. F. A. 

October 3rd. 
President Chase started the session for the Web- 
sters with the gavel. After roll call, O. S. True led 
in prayer. The following candidates went through 
the mysteries of initiation, and can now give the 
grip and password: C. R. Nelson. J. R. Davidson, 
W. F. Miller, H. A. Holzer, D. S. Burgess, A. K. 
Browning, C. B. White, and C. Thurber. The polit- 
ical cloud was brewing, and it first burst forth with 
reverberating fury in the debate, "Resolved, that the 
issue of fiat money will be the final solution of the 
money question." Mr. L,ong, for the affirmative, 
thoroughly discussed the subject of money and poli- 
tics, then he steamed up and went in on politics and 
money. Mr. Peck, of yellow badge raiment, cham- 
pioned the other cause, giving facts and figures in 
abundance, and he proved things satisfactory to the 
gold bugs. Mr. Turner, for a young politician, made 
some good arguments; he has a chance of becom- 
ing a veteran in this line. M. D. Snodgrass made us 
think of a bright future in finances if things would 
only work right. The leaders in closing made 
us believe each was right, and we guess both were. 
The Society thought the affirmative taught the best 
political lesson. A new feature in music was intro- 
duced by H. P. Nelson — an accordeon solo. He re- 
sponded to an enthusiastic encore. "Why the stu- 
dent should be interested in politics," was essayed by 
A. G. Wilson, who gave an encouraging and entreat- 
ing plea for the future. The Reporter was edited by 
T. M. Robertson, and his motto was, "If you have 
built castles in the air, your work is not lost: there is 
the place for them; just put foundations under 
them." The paper had a political atmosphere, and the 
poetry was a pleasing feature. The discussion by h. 
P. Keeler was, "Should the boys have more study 
room?" The affirmative answer was well shown. 
Under the head of business, a joint committee was 
appointed to help draft a program for the joint en- 
tertainment; this will not partake of the nature of an 
annual, but will be a new and novel feature. Ad- 
journment. F. Z. 

October 3rd. 
At the usual hour a large number of Alpha Betas 
and visiting friends assembled for the fourth session 
of the term. When called to order b3' President 
Shull, all joined in the song; after which Miss Pierce 
led in devotion. The first number on the program 
was a well-rer dered piano solo by Miss Nora Reed. 
Messrs. R.Wood, Thompson. Eastman, and Garrison 
then cast their lot with the Alpha Betas. Miss Flor- 
ence Martin gave a short selection from James Whit- 
comb Riley. All enjoyed the instrumental duet, vio- 
lin and cornet, by Messrs. Rogler and Pottorf, two 
Hamilton friends. They were heartily encored and 
responded with "Home Sweet Home." The Society 
then showed its appreciation of their kindne.-s by ex- 
tending them a vote of thanks. Mr. Dye, in an 
essay, told us of the oil wells of Kansas. Alice 
Shofe ])resented in an earnest and pleasing manner 
an oration in which she spoke of man as a debtor. 
All are de tors in one sense. There are debts which 
can never be paid, debts to fellow-men for their 
noble lives and works, and above all, we should re- 
member the great debt to Hin: whose i; finite power 
rules the universe. Carrie Painter presented her 
"Road Side Thoughts" in an original poem. The 
"(ileaner," edited by Miss Monroe, was read by 
Josephine Finlcy; motto. "Things of gr( at value 
are done up in .>-niali bundles." The selections were 
suited to him who on wisdom or humor is intent. 
After a short recess, all w<'re highly entertained by 
Lucy Cottrell's sjjecial class in vt)ice culture. That 
the "entcrlainment" was a .'-ucccss, was shown by 
the hearty applaiisi". The extemporaneous sjieaking 
was livelv, and many spoke on the several (jueslions 
presented. "Who Siiall We Vote for, and Why?" 
"Advantages of Coidiieation." and "Benefits De- 
rived from a Course in Agriinlture" sceuK d to he of 
most interest. After the usual business, the vSociety 
adjourned, feeling that the session had been an 



to show our faithfulness in greater things. There is 
work set for each one of us to do, and if we do our 
best, the satisfaction derived therefrom will be our 
reward in heaven. We are saved, not by faith alone, 
but by works. We must work for the good we can do, 
and not that we may boast. J. M. P. 



Weather Report for September, 1896. 

BY C. M. BKEESK, OBSKRVEK. 

One of the coolest Septembers 0.1 our record, and 
one with plentiful rainfall well distributed. Pastures 
are good at the clo.se of the month, having been 
aff^ected scarcely at all by the frosts of the 28th a id 
2')th. Wheat is coming up nicely, and the ground 
being in good condition it should go into the winter 
in good shape. Apples a fair crop. Some corn being 
cribbed. 

Temperature.— The mean temperature was 63.77J, 
which is 3.80^ below normal. There have been 31 
warmer and 7 cooler Septembers on our record. The 
highest temperature was ^7 \ on the 8th; the 
lowest, 33*^. on the 28th— a monthly range of 64-. 
The greatest daily range was 44^, on the 30th; the 
least 3^, on the 17th. The mean daily range was 
23.47^. The warmest day was the 8th, the mean tem- 
perature being 83.50^. The coldest day was the 19th, 
the mean temperature being 48.25 J. The mean temper- 
ature at 7 A. M. was 56. 67^; at 2 p. M.,75.27'^; at 9 p. m., 
61.56'^. The mean of the maximum thermometer was 
77,37 '; of the minimum, 63.9^^; the mean of these two 
being 65.63'^. The first killing- frost occurred on the 
28th. 

"Barometer.— ThQ mean pressure for the month was 
28.844 inches, which is .034 inch above normal. The 
maximum was 29.187 inches at 7 a. m. on the 22d; the 
minimum, 28.436 inches, at 2 p. m. on the 8th; 
monthly range, .751 inch. The mean at 7 a. m. was 
28.870 inches; at 2 p. m., 28.816 inches; at 9 p. m., 28.846 
inches. 

Cloudiness.— The per cent of cloudiness was 40.56. 
This is 4.86 per cent above normal. The per cent at 
7 A. M. was 46.67; at 2 p. m., 40; at 9 p. m., 35. Five 
days were entirely cloudy; three were five-sixths 
cloudy; three were two-thirds cloudy; three were one- 
half cloudy; three were one-third cloudy; one was 
one-sixth cloudy, and twelve were clear. 

Precipitation.— The total rainfall was 5.06 inches. 
This is 2.01 inches above the normal. The table 
following shows monthly rainfall for 1896, the 
normal, and departure from normal: — 
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Making Improvements Cheaply. 

A correspondent writes that in his c:)untry town 
quite a number of improvements of a subi^tantial and 
somewhat expensive character are in progress, and 
he argues from this that somebody must be making 
money. This does not follow. The probability is 
that they have made .some money in the past; that 
they need the improvements for the future, and that 
they are taking advantage of depressed conditions to 
make tne improvements with the past accumulations. 
In depressed times, material, labor, and everything 
entering into the construction of buildings are low 
in price. More can be done with less money, and a 
man who is in a position to build at such time not 
only gets more for his money and whether uncon- 
sciously or intentionally, is a benefactor to his local- 
ity as well, since he furnishes employment, both in 
the preparation of the materials and in the actual 
construction, at a time when employment is particu- 
larly needed because it is particularly scarce. We 
hardly think there are very many ordinary kinds of 
business, or indeed any that are not hedged around 
by a trust or do not partake of the character of a mo- 
nopoly, that are making much money with which to 
branch out in building. If there are any that need 
improvements for their future work, and have means 
earned in more prosperous times with which to make 
them, they are lucky, and so also is the community 
in which they are located.— Homestead. 
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Wind. — The wind was from the south twenty-three 
times; southeast, seventeen times; north, sixteen 
times; northeast, fifteen times; east, eleven times; 
southwest, five times; northwest, two times; west, one 
time. The total run of wind was 6535 miles, which is 
487 miles below the average. Th is gives a mean daily 
velocity of 217.83 miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 
9.08 miles. The highest daily velocity was 496 miles, 
on the 8th; the lowest, 77 miles, on the 14th. The 
highest hourly veloi„ity was 35 miles, between 10 and 
11 A. M., and noon and 1 v. m., on the 8th. 

The following tables give comparisons with pre- 
ceding Septembers: — 



College Businesss. 

Lfoans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from tbe 
Coan Commissioner. 

Bills ag^ainst the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, are paid at thejofficeof theTreasurerin Manhattan 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T 
Fairchild, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Supt. J. S. C. Thompson. ' 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Popenoe, Chairman of Committee on 
Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre> 
tarv. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
retary 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



R. 



U. lyOFINCK deals n new and Second-hand Text-l>oi,kb . 
School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNKY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for c, 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books oiKo 
as good .IS new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yoa. 

LESt,lE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Alsoa full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rub- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store ii. 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, iht 
most popular prices. Always pleased lo show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invw 
students and all other College people to call and eiimiai 
lUeir large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in meir« 
wear. L'llest styles in every department. 



K 



NOSTMAX CLOTHING COMl'ANfY offers agreal variety 
of clothing and riirnisbiiig goods at prices to suit the 
Call without fail before buviiig. 



WATCHES, JRWRLRY . 

RIC. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Wat' hes, C'or.k.-, Jewel: 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THIC SPOT CASH STORK is Headquarters for Dry Good^ N„ 
tioiis, Boot.s ?iid Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladlttt 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocers s .rr '» 
connection. 



DENTIST. 



D 



K. C. P. BLACKLY. 

Telepli /III* No. 139. 



Dentist. Gold tilling a specialty. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meals in great varlciy 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poynti t ts- 
nue, one door east of Fox'« bookstore, or give orders to dellTtiT 
wagon. ' 
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THE PUnP PROBLEM.* 



BY FROF. O. P. HOOD. 



^ /iv THE PRINTING DEPARTMENT, 

STAliI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

EDITED BY THE FACULTY AND STUDENTS. 



Subscription, Fifty Cents a Year. 

(Entered at the Postoffice at Manhattan, Kan., for transmission 
throug'h the mails as Second-class Matter.] 
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TN any device for using- power, tlie necessary and the 
1 unnecessary losses should be matters of careful 
study. If the losses due to friction are properly lo- 
cated in any machine, one is able to more s^iirely 
select a good machine or improve an old one. Besides 
locating friction losses, it is frequently of import- 
ance to know the actual amounts of these in the ag- 
gregate, and also at each step iti the operation. There 
are some devices where even large losses are of sec- 
ondary importance. 

The losses of heat in the modern threshing engine 
are so large that, if a marine engine were to be so 
wasteful, the whole carrying capacity of the steamer 
would hardly hold sufficient coal to carry her across 
the big pond. In a threshing engine, the require- 
ments necessary for a very economical device would 
be impracticable on account of lack of simplicity. In 
the running of a small steam pump for boiler feed 
purposes, economy of steam is entirely secondary to 
reliability, while in pumps for large water systems, 
we find the greatest refinements for the econoniical 
use of steam. In the pump problem, as presented by 
wind mill irrigation, the question can be asked, are 
the power losses in the average pump of sufficient 
importance to be carefully considered? This will 
depend, first, on what the aggregate losses are, and 
second, on the amount of power at our command. If 
but ten or fifteen per cent of the power is usually 
lost, it may be fairly assumed that a large part of this 
is unavoidable, and the room for improvement would 
be very small. But if the losses are usually from 
forty to sixty per cent, it may be possible to greatly 
increase the output by increasing the efficiency but a 
few per cent. If a pump is being run with a friction 
loss of sixty per cent, its efficiency will be but forty 
per cent. If replaced by a pump of sixty per cent 
efficiency, the output of the pump will have increased 
fifty per cent. If the power at command is large and 
cheap, or the requirements small, it may not be of 
great importance if fifty per cent of the power is not 
returned in water lifted. In using a windmill and 
pump for watering stock, it is seldom that the mill is 
asked to pump all it can, and a large friction loss is 
not important. 

One has to study the windmill problem but a short 
time to find that at best the mill gives an average 
small power, a power such that fractions of a horse 
power are of importance. The windmill has, how- 
ever, that chief element of success, "keeping everlast- 
ingly at it." But its power is certainly not such that 
the irrigator can waste any large portion of it if such 
waste is avoidable. At certain most critical seasons 
of the year, even a large mill must gain its power 
from winds of low velocity. It. four successive years, 
thirty-three per cent of the possible power of a 
mill in July was from winds below fifteen miles per 
hour, and in August for the same period over forty- 
five per cent was from these low velocity winds. In 
these critical months, when the total power of a mill 
is less than half of its average for the year, it is most 
desirable that the power be used in the most efficient 
manner. When one hunts for definite information, 
expressed in figures, as to just how much and what 
the losses are in the class of reciprocating pumps 
used for irrigation or similar work, one finds little 
having a bearing on the question. After consider- 
able hunting, the opinion of one engineer was found 
to be that the efficiency of these pumps seldom rose 
iabove fifty-eight per fcent. That is, but'fifty-eight 
per cent of the power given to the puihp was returned 
in water lifted. The forty-two per cent of waste was 
distributed in friction of the water in the pipes, 
resistance encountered in passing restricted valve 
openings, eddy currents, resistance of entry of water 
into each new volume of different capacity from that 
left, excessive movement of valves, piston friction, 
etc. It was not known what facts lead to this figure 
of fifty-eight per cent. Small steam pumps have 
been very carefully tested by eminent engineers, and 
give an efficiency of about fifty percent for the water 
end of the pump. Some valuable measureinentshave 
been made showing how much water certain combi- 
nations of windmills and pumps could deliver 
Though valuable for another purpose, they do not 
help in our pump problem. 

The great variations in these figures show that the 
secret of windmill practice is ;n a very careful load- 
• ■■ . ..- ■ } r-r-TT-^ r:^- 

•Extracts from a Paper read at Fourth Annual Session of 
Kansas Irrigation Congress at G Bend, Oct. 16. 



ing of the mill. No other motive power I do know, 
which is so sensitive to an ill-proportioned load. In 
some cases, the substitution of a new form of pump 
has increased the .output of the mill a number of 
times its former rate. This cannot be all credited 
to the eflficiency of. the pumo, but may be largely 
due to the fact that the qew load is better propor- 
tioned to the ability of the mill. I believe I am right 
in saying that just wha%t the fortunate loading for 
any mill is not known, except in a very general way. 
The favorable load depends jipoa the design and 
weight of the mill, on iis regulating method, and 
largely on the distribution of wind velocity in the 
various months. If loaded to take full advantage of 
the winds of March, April, and May, it will give but, 
very little in July and August, but its total pumping 
effect will be greater than if loaded the year around 
at a suitable load for July and August 

It seems desirable to make such tests of the ele- 
ments of this problem separately as shall enable one 
to combine them with some degree of certainty as to 
the result. To this purpose, the State Board of Irri- 
gation has with the College arranged a pump-tasting 
plant. A ten-horse power engine has been set apart 
to furnish power. From a shaft driven by the engine, 
a machine is belted which runs a crank driving a 
vertically reciprocating crosshead. This crank i» 
adjustable, giving any stroke from zero to twenty- 
four inches. The crosshead is arranged to take a 
pump rod in the usual manner. The machine driv- 
ing the crosshead is so devised that all the power 
furnished by the belt is transtnitted through a piston, 
pressing on oil carried in a cylinder. The pressure 
on this oil is greater or le^s, according as the pull on 
the belt is greater or less. This oil pressure is trans- 
mitted to a device similar to the well-known steam 
engine indicator, where a pencil is moved across a 
paper. A card is given a motion similar to the belt,, 
and the pencil traces automatically a diagram which 
represents the power transmitted by the belt. In. 
this way, the power given to the pump mechanism 
can be accurately measured. In the pump rod, anoth- 
er device of new design is place 1, which gives the 
stresses in pounds in the pump rod at each part of the 
stroke. This also shows the power taken by the pump, 
and the diagrams make possible comparisons of the 
effect of different valve arrangements as to the shock 
given the rod, etc. The two diagratns from the two- 
different devices check each other in amount. 

This pump is arranged as any pump would be in an 
open well, with any lift up to forty feet. Arrange- 
ments are made to test air under pressure to one 
hundred feet. The water lifted is measured and the 
total useful work of pounds of water lifted through 
the measured height divided by the power furnished 
to the pump in the mechanical efficiency of the 
device. 



KANSAS FARMERS' INSTITUTES, 1882-1896. 

BY SBCV. I. D. GRAHAM, 

IN the Secretary's office may be found a map of 
Kansas which shows, by colored marks, the various 
places in the State at which farmers' institutes have 
been held since their inauguration in 1882. 

The College authorities desired that the objects of 
its endowment should be accomplished in every 
possible way. They realized that there were to be 
found, in every part of the State, men and women 
who are in hearty sympathy with these objects, and 
who, by reason of advancing years and the responsi- 
bilities of life, and are unable to matriculate as stu- 
dents, would most gladly welcome any efforts put forth 
to bringwithin their reach the influence of knowledge. 
And so, in 1882, long before the University extension 
idea had reached the height of its popularity, there 
was inaugurated this system of "College extension," 
which we name farmers' institutes. These institutea 
are simply meetings of the farmers and their families, 
with representatives of the College for mutual dis- 
cussion and information upon iriatlers of interest in 
farm and home life. Interested attendance is the 
only requisite to membershij} in an institute, and all 
may share in the proceedings. 

The Faculty began this work by assisting in six 
institutes each winter, and, with the growth of the 
College and the demands upan it for work in this 
line, this number has grown to about twenty each 
year. Wherever an institute has been held it is 
expected that another will follow. Indeed, it is true 
that the Faculty are obliged to deny requests from 
most desirable locations quite often for the reason 
that the settled policy of. the "greatest good to the 
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greatest nnmber" can be better subserved by holcUngr 

institutes in. new and untried placed. 

Durinp the past sixteen years there have been held 
a total of 159 institutes, which were distributed among 
the various counties as follows: Brown, Jefferson, 
Johnson, Nemaha, and Russell, seven each; Finney 
and Shawnee, six each; Franklin, Linn, and Reno, 
five each; Marion, Osborne, Pottawatomie, Rooks, 
"Wabaunsie. and Washington, four each; Clay, 
-Cowley, Ellis, Ford, Kearney, McPherson, Marshall, 
Montgomery, Osage, Ottawa, Riley, and Trego, three 
each; Allen, Cloud, Coifey,' Crawford, Dougflaa, 
Ellsworth, Geary, Greeley, and Sherman, two each; 
and Anderson, Atchison, Barton, Butler, Chatauqua, 
Cherokee, Decatur, Dickinson, Harper, Harvey, 
Jackson, Jewell, Miami. Mitchell, Phillips, Republic, 
Rice, Sumner, Wallace, one each. 

It will be seen that institutes have been held in 
^fty-six counties of the State, and that the following 
counties have not held such meetings in connection 
with the College: Barber, Bourbon, Chaae, Cheyenne, 
Clark, Comanche, Doniphan, Edwards, Elk, Gove, 
■Graham, Grant, Gray, Greenwood, Hamilton, 
Haskell, Hodgeman. Kingman, Kiowa, ^Labette, 
L,ane, Leavenworth, Lincoln, Logan, Lyon, Meade, 
Morris, Morton, Neosho, Ness, Norton, Pa>vnee, 
Pratt, Rawlins, Rush, Saline, Scott, Sedgwick, Sew- 
ard, Sheridan, Smith, Stafford, Stanton, Stevens, 
Thomas, Wichita, Wilson, Woodson, and Wyandotte; 
^ total of forty-nine. 

The fact that several institutes have been held in a 
given county is not to be interpreted as meaning that 
these have all been held in the same town or neigh- 
borhood. 

As the applications for College aid in the institutes 
to be held during the coming winter come in, it is to 
be hoped that many of them will come from coun- 
ties wherein no institutes have yet been held. Were 
the great benefits to be derived by all parties from 
these meetings fully appreciated, there can be no 
doubt but the applications would be even more 
numerous than they have been in the past. 



TRICHINOSI S. 

BY PROF. N. S. MAYO, D. T. S. 

MANY people, especially stockmen, are liable to 
consider animal diseases from a financial view 
alone, and do not realize the importance which such 
diseases may have upon the public health. 

Animal diseases may effect the public health either 
by the transmission of the animal disease to human 
beings, or by means of poisons which are formed in 
the bodies of animals suffering from some germ dis- 
ease. 

It is well known that such poisons are formed, and 
when the flesh of animals affected with such a 
disease is used as food, the poisons in the flesh may 
have serious effects upon an individual partaking of 
such food. 

One of the most imponant of animal diseases, be- 
cause of its relation to mankind, is trichinosis. This 
disease is quite common in the pig. and is caused by 
a minute parasitic worm. The adults are barely vis- 
ible to the naked eye, called trichina spiralis (Owen). 
The young trichinae are microscopic in size, and are 
found coiled up in the muscular tissue (lean meat) of 
pigs, each parasite being enclosed in a little cyst 
composed of salts of lime. When meat thus affected 
is eaten by man or other animals, provided the meat 
has not been cooked sufficiently to destroy the para- 
sites, the digestive juices dissolve the lime cyst and 
the parasite is set free, "alive anU kicking" in the 
stomach or intestines of an unsuspecting victim. 
In two or three days, the trichinae become mature and 
the females give birth to large numbers of young. 
Each adult female, it has been estimated, is capable 
of producing from 1,000 to 15,000 young. These 
young trachinae are very small and active, and they 
begin at once to bore their way through the walls of 
the stomach and intestines, and getting into the blood 
vessels, are carried to all parts of the body. It is 
during this stage, while the young trichinae are bor- 
ing their way through the body, that the symptoms 
of trichinosis are exhibited. There is usually a high 
fever, associated with soreness of the muscles and 
irritation of the bowels. The symptoms of trichino- 
sis in man have been described as a "combination of 
typhoid fever and rheumatism." If the person 
attacked by the parasites does not die from the effects 
. of their migration, the young trichinai become en- 
cysted in the muscular tissue surrounded by salts of 
lime, and in this condition may remain inactive 
tnany years or throughout the remaining lifetime of 

the host. ,.. - ^. 

Not all the young trichinae that are brought forth 
alive in the digestive system of the host bore their 
^ay into the tissues. M»ny of them, probably thous- 



ands, pass out with the excreta from the digestive 
system, and in this way the soil or water about out- 
houses may become the source of infection for pigs, 
rats, or mice. It is probable that pigs become infest- 
ed in this manner or from other pigs, or rats, and 
their excreta; while the common source of infection 
for man is the meat of the pig. 

Of the symptoms of trichinosis in pigs, but little is 
known. There is said to be a disinclination to move, 
high fe^^er, diarrhea, and loss of control of the hind 
legs, but these symptoms are often associated with 
other diseases. It is probable that trichinosis does 
not effect pigs as seriously as human subjects. All 
of the pdrk of this Country intended for export is ex. 
amined microscopically for the presence of these para- 
sites, a small piece of meat frpm the "tenderloin," 
"mid riff," and necK being taken, experience having 
demonstrated that these muscles are favored locali- 
ties for the parasites. 

Thorough cooking renders harmless all pork which 
is infected with this or other parasites. The writer 
once had an opportunity to assist at an autopsy on a 
man who had died from trichinosis, and it was found 
that these minute worms had penetrated into the mar- 
row of the bones. This person stated, previous to his 
death, that his favorite meat dish was "rare pork 
chops." 

The percentage of hogs infected with trichinae may 
reach fifteen per cent in some cases, depending cm 
the age of the animals and the conditions under 
which they have been kept, the percentage being 
highest usually in hogs fed on slaughter house 
refuse. It is probably that the meat diet and large 
number of ratsusually found'about slaughter houses 
contribute to this result. 



The Price of Success. 
The statement of the Rev. Dr. John Watson, bet- 
ter known by his literary name of Ian Maclaren, 
that be does not write easily, but in a laborious way 
and with much correction, is an interesting and sig- 
nificant one. He does not say anything about inspi- 
ration as a source of strength and facility, but places 
stress mainly upon "an infinite capacity for taking 
pains." His charming stories of Scottish life read as 
if they might have written themselves, so to speak, 
but in fact thev represent much hard and careful la- 
bor, not to call'it mental drudgery. This is not a new 
revelation, or an exceptional confession, on Mr. Wat- 
son's part, but simply a repetition of the testimony of 
all successful authors who have spoken upon the sub- 
ject. The idea that literary genius comes to a man in 
the form of a perfect gift, and all that he has to do is 
to place it in connection with pen and paper and let 
it have its way, pleases the imagination, but is a 
great mistake of fact. All of the masters in litera- 
ture have been industrious craltsmen, seeking by all 
available means to produce the best results. They 
had genius to begin with, of course, in the sense of 
being endowed with certain controlling tastes and 
tendencies, but their genius would have been useless 
to them without the discipline of toil and perseverance. 
In , other words, they had to learn their trade, and to 
win their triumphs by a due measure of honest and 
strenuous endeavor. 

Tl-.is holds relatively good in all other lines of hu- 
man effort and achievement. The soldiers and 
state&nien, the great artists and musicians, like the 
great writers, have all been indebted to their discip- 
line and their diligence for their distinction. They 
did not have greatness thrust upon thttn, and did 
not secure it by any occult favor of fortune. They 
were not permitted to surpass other men by the 
mere force of some inherent and indefinable advan- 
tage which exempted them from ordinary laws and 
obligations. The necessity of severe and constant 
exertion was as binding upon them as upon anybody 
else. They were obliged to apply their energies 
through established processes, to give close attention 
to the details of their undertakings, to improve op 
portunities according to practical rules, to make their 
way step by step instead of going to the top at a sin- 
gle bound. There are cases in history that seem to 
indicate signal success by accident or preordination, 
but when we study them and take account of all the 
circumstances, we learn that hard work and wise 
calculation really brought the victory to pass. That 
which appears to have been easily accomplished, or 
to have resulted from a lucky happen i:.g of the unex- 
pected, is found to be actually attributable to assidu- 
ous and methodical personal service. 

It is the same with those whose natural abilities 
are of a lower order, and whose best possible achieve- 
ments are correspondingly smaller. They succeed 
only to the extent that they aredispostd to work for 
success. No friendly unseen influence ever i'lter- 
venes to prevent the failure of a man who neglects his 
chances and expects to have prosperity bestowed up- 
on him without giving anything in exchange for it. 
The doctrine of compensation, which is also the law 
of even-handed justice and comuioti fairness, runs 
through the whole economy of life. Nothing that is 
worth having is to be had at a bargain. It must be 
paid for in a requirement of steady and painstaking 
appli:ation. There is no short cut to coveted honors 
and profits. The only feasible route is a long and 
toilsome one, and only those reach the end of it who 
are willing to travel slowly, patiently, and practical- 
ly. Those who tell us that there are easier ways of 
succeedingin the wofl<i, that we can theorize natural 



facts out of sight, and legislate ourselves into pros- 
perity and happiness, either do not know what they 
are talking about, or do not mean what they say. 
There is no fiatism id the philosophy of the universe, 
but only sound values and earnest rewards. All 
schemes and assertions to the contrary are mere 
dream-stuff, and the less wc have to do with them the 
better it is for us in every respect. — St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 
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Inexpensive 5lirubbery. 

Many farmers, says the New York Ledger, a^e de- 
terred from planting ornamental shfubs and trees by 
the supposed necessary expense. They have a variety 
of large and small fruit, but these are part of the 
economy of the farm and represent money well inves- 
ted. Fruit trees and plants are longer in coming to 
maturity than annual crops, but are; just as sure in 

the end, and the wise farmer is fully aware that apple 
orchards and strawberry beds, pay better interest 
than county banks. 

But with shrubbery it is different. The farmer 
may realize that ornamentation has something to do 
with determining the value of his place, but it does 
not come home to him so forcibly as the apple orchard 
and vineyard, and he puts it off from year to year, 
until money is more plentiful or he has more time, 
and the bare surroundings of his house are left tothe 
oharity of the small annuals which his wife and 
daughters raise from seed or are able to carry over 
from year to year by means of slips, and perhaps to 
the occasional sweetbrier or peony root, procured 
from a flower-loving neighbor. It is not that the 
farmer dislikes shrubbery or is niggardly with his 
money. He is rarely caught up with his work,, and 
there are always important things waiting his atten- 
tion — things that take money and time and are of 
prime importance to the prosperity of the farm. 
And, then, ready money is undeniably scarce, even to 
the average iarmer who is ahead; new horses or tools 
or buildings are needed, and the small accumulations 
go to provide them, and the shrubbery is put off and 
off, and finally is lost sight of. 

If the farmer knew how cheaply his grounds could 
be ornamented I am convinced there would be fewer 
unsightly yards in the country. Even the boys and 
girls, with little trouble, could surround the house 
with beautiful trees and shrubs and clambering 
vines, and the cost would be only a few days work 
each year. There is scarcely a tree or a shrub that 
will not propagate readily from cuttings, and all 
kinds can be increased almost indefinitely. Insert 
the cuttings in a moist piece of ground in the spring 
and give them one or two hoeings. By the second 
year they will be large enough to transplant to per- 
manent quarters. Herbaceous plants, like lilies, 
phloxes, peonies, irises, yuccas, anemones, and hun- 
dreds of others, can have their roots divided, and the 
plants will be all the more thrifty for the division. 

Pruning is the secret of successful shrub-grow- 
ing, and in nearly every locality can be found a fair 
assortment of shrubs and plants whose owners would 
be perfectly willing to give away the cuttings of 
pruning, and cuttings of such desirable shrubs as 
might not be found in the neighborhood could easily 
be procured from a nursery for a few cents. I know 
a young man who has several acres of fine shrubbery, 
nearly all of which he raised from cuttings procured 
in the neigborhood. What would have cost him sev- 
eral hundred dollars at a nursery, cost him only a 
few days labor and some years of waiting. There 
are dozens of handsome California private hedges in 
his vicinity, all raised from cuttings furnished by a 
gentleman a few miles away who prunes his hedge 
three or four times each summer. I have propagated 
thousands of willows, poplars, hydrangeas, altheas, 
rose.-,, spii eas, and other trees and shrubs and lost less 
than five per cent of the cuttings. Outside of the sav- 
ing, there is a fascination in raising one's own shrub- 
bi ry; and, if desirable, one can easily make it a source 
of no inconsiderable profit. I know small farmers 
who add $100 or more each year to their income by 
growing a small assortment of plants for local trade. 

October in tlie Qarden. 

I like to go into the garden these warm latter days, 
and muse. To muse is to sit in the sun, and not 
think of anything. I am not sure but goodness comes 
out of people who bask in the sun, as it does out of a 
.sweet apple roasted before the fire. The late Sep- 
tember and October sun of this latitude is like the 
sun of extreme Lower Italy: you can stand a good 
deal of it and apparently soak a winter supply into 
the system. If one only could take in his winter fuel 
in this way! The next great discovery will, very like- 
ly, be the conservation of sunlight. In the correlation 
of force, I look to see the day when the superfluou < sun- 
shine will be utilized; as, for instance, that which has 
burned my celery this year will be converted into a 
force to work the garden. 

This sitting in the sun amid the evidences of a 
ripe year is the easiest part of gardening I have 
experienced. But what a combat has gone on here! 
What vegetable passions have run the whole gamut 
of ambition, selfishness, greed of place, fruition, 
satiety, and now rest here in the truce of 
exhaustion! What a battlefield, if one may look upon 
it so! The corn has lost its ammunition and stacked 
arms in a slovenly, militia sort of style. The ground 
vines are torn. trampled and withered; and the ungath- 
ered cucumbers, worthless watermelons, and golden 
squashes lie about like the spe it bombs and exploded 
shells of a battle-field. So the cannon balls lay on 
the sandy plain before Fort Fisher after the capture. 
So the great grassy meadow at Munich, any morning 
during October Fest, is strewn with empty beer mugs. 
History constantly repeats itself. — Otarltt Dudley 
Wmner. 
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Fall Term— SetUki^ber toth to December 19th. 
Wlftter Terra— MSnary 5th to March 27tb. 
Sprititr Term— IKrch JOtK to June 10th. 
June lOfU; Commencment. 
;■.♦ 1897-98. 
Fail.Terni-r-S«|l|j||aber 9th to December 18th. 
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To itiliool Officers. 



The CoUeire Lioau Coi^|(iisBloner has funds now to invest In 
•chool district bonds ai |Mfi The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less withoM itieingr first offered to the State School 
rnnd Commissioner and tu State A(rricultural CoWtge. Address 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commiikltlner. Leon. Kan. 
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QENEKAL LOCAL NOTES. 






The program for the Alpha Beta Annual on De- 
cember Sth, has already been outlined. 

R. J. Peck, Fourth-year, is College correspondent 
of the IVtstem Collegs Magazine of Kansas City. 

A large number of students will go home to vote. 
Greater interest in election has never been shown. 

A simple yet effective device for holding inside 
blinds open has been placed in the windows of the 
main building. 

Mr. Carnell, of Biifaker Hill, Russell County, visit- 
ed College last week in company of his daughter, 
Fanny, Fourth-yeSl*. 

. . The Misses Pf uetfte entertained very pleasantly a 
number of their i^assmates and friends at their 
home, Wednesday fetfcning. 

Grace Stokes, Tfltlrd-year, was a delegate from the 
M4nhattan League to the District Convention at 
Alma, from Wedil<*«day to Sunday. 

Mrs. Graham left on Wednesday last for a week's 
. trip to.Spring field, 111., where she goes as a delegate, 
from Kansas to the National Convention of Christian 
Churches. 

J. M. Westgate, Fourth-year, and J. W. Adams, 
Third-year, represent the College Association in the 
Annual Convention of the Young Men's Christian 
Association at Leavenworth. 

Prof. Hood spent Friday in the State Irrigation 
Association at Great Bend, and President Pairchild 
followed on Saturday. Both presented papers, the 
substance of one appearing in this number of the 
Industrialist. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. A. G. McFeely, of 
Gypsum City, for i very handsome pair of polished 
buflFalo horns. The horns have been placed in the 
museum, where they will serve a most useful as well 
as ornamental purpose. 

The editor was the guest of his old friend, Lieut. 
Burnham, of Ft. Riley, on Tuesday, for a few hours. 
The Lieutenant was a student at the College more 
than twenty years ago. He is now stationed at Ft. 
Leavenworth, was married in 1890. and has a son five 
years old. He is one of the most popular young 
officers in the service.— Manhattan T(epublic. 

Rev. E. M. Fairchild, of New York City, eldest son 
President Fairchild, has a strong article in the 
American Journal of Sociology on "The Educational 
Church." The article is quoted at length iit the 
Rnieu' of Reviews for October. Mr. Fairchild has taken 
up work for the next year in Dr. Felix Adler's Schools 
of Ethical Culture in New York City. His address is 
241 West 34th St. 

The Students' Free Silver Club held its first regu- 
lar meeting in the Bryan Club Room, in the city, 
Motulay evening, Oct. 12th. The entertainment of the 
eveninK"" consisted of speeches on political subjects 
by C. W. Shull, E- V. HolTinan, and R. W. Clothier, and 
music by the Glee Club. The hall was comfortably 
filled and the audience appreciated very highly the 
preparation the boys had made for the evening. 

The Third Division of the Third-year Class ap- 
peared in Chapel Saturday afternoon with the follow- 
ing program: "Taking Suggestions from Nature," 
Bertha Spehr; "The Nobility of Labor," G. R. Craw- 
ford; "The Uprising," F. H. Day; "The Independent 
in Politics," W. E. Hardy; Vocal Solo, Edith Hunt- 
ress; "Grandeur of the Ocean," Cassie Dilje; "The 
Origin of Man," J. M. Kes.sler; "The Downfall 
Bonaparte," G. G. McDowell; "The Mission 
Pbet," Josephine Finley. 

In this College, and probably in almost every insti- 
tution of the sort in the country, there »re always 
some students who have the constant plaint that the 
professors "have it in for them." If they do not ad- 
vance as rapidly as their imagination urges that they 
should, if they get low grades or fail, it is to them 
always due to the same cause; that is, to the spite of 
the professor. Scarcely anything could be more 
erroneous. It is safe to gay that ninety-nine per cent 
of such cases have no foundation whatever. As in- 
telligent men, the professors know that it is to their 
interest to aid in the advancement of every student 
under them just as fast as they are able to advance. 
The greater the number of graduates they can turn 
out who will not be a reproach to the thoroughness 
of the College, the higher will be their reputation 
as educators. But this is not all. The average col- 
lege professor of today, if he would keep his place as 
an educator, must be an enthusiast in his line, he 
must be an expert, he must take an interest in each 
member of his class. And the fact is, that the teacher 
often suffers a great deal more when he is obliged to 
fail a student than the student himself does, for he 
realizes th^t all his efforts to help the student have 
been fruitleiis. So, my friend, when you consider all 
this and remember that you are not the greatest man 



of 
the 



on earth, at least not great enough to. make a pro- 
fessor wildly jealous of you, you will begin to wonder 
why you ever did imagine that anybody ever "had it 
in for you." — Students' Herald. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



C. D. Adams, '95, teaches at Perry. 

O. V. Latto, student last year, visits College for a 
few days. 

A. W. Staver, Second-year in 1895-6, teaches school 
near his home in Johnson County this year. 

'X^firistineM. Corlett, '9i, writes from Guthrie, O. T., 
of a desire to begin, post-graduate study for the Mas- 
ter's degree. 

W. A. Cavenaugh, '96, came out from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Friday, to visit for a few days with his father, 
Capt. Cavenaugh. 

H. J. Robison, Fourth-year in 1895-6, visited at 
College several days last week. He expects to enter 
classes after mid-term. 

R. S. Kellogg, '96, writes in a recent number of the 
Students' Herald under the caption, "Are We Living Up 
to Our Privileges?" asking students pertinent ques- 
tions. 

E. J. Abell, '95, writes fromScandia, Republic Co., 
Kansas, where he is Principal of Schools, doing 
chiefly high school work. He plans to take up post- 
graduate study. 

The jovial face of Harry Rushmore '89, was seen 
about the corridors for a few hours on Tuesday last. 
Harry says his candidate for President will be elect- 
ed, and then we shall all be happy. 

Stanley Robbins, Second-year in 1894-S, Llewellyn 
Hardy, student in 1891-2, an,d Elmer Hathaway, 
Second-year in 1895-6, are members of the Army 
Ifospital Coifps.at Fort Leavenworth. 

Lr. Harry A. Brous, '74, was married, October 6, to 
Miss Elizabeth Frances Livermore of Woodbury, 
New Jersey. Florence J. Brous, '84, of Manhattan, 
sister of the groom, was one of the bridesmaids. Dr. 
and Mrs. Brous are at home in Philadelphia, where 
the former has been a practicing physician for sever- 
al years. 

L. C. Marlatt, '84, First Assistant in Entomological 
Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, is at San Antonio, Texas, pursuing his study 
of the cotton boll weevil. He soon goes to California 
for a stay of a few weeks to investigate the ravages 
of insects injurious to fruit trees and study plans for 
combatting them. 



The Enrollment. 



The total enrollment is now 580, divided among 
the several classes as follows: Post-graduates 26, 
Fourth-years 65, Third-years 76, Second-years 125, 
First-years 208, B Class 70. Of this total, 250 are 
here for the first time, and come to us from the fol- 
lowing Counties and States: — 

KANSAS COUNTIES. 

Allen 1, Anderson 1, Brown 2, Butler 2, Chase 4, 
Chautauqua 5, Cherokee 1, Clay 3, Cloud 1, Coffey 5, 
Cowley 2, Dickinson 4, Doniphan 2, Douglas 1, Ed- 
wards 1, Ellis 3, Ellsworth 1, Finney 1, Ford 2, 
Franklin 5, Geary 5, Gove 1, Graham 1, Greenwood 
1, Hamilton 1, Harper 1, Jackson 11, Jefferson 3, 
Jewell 7, Johnson 4, Kingman 2, Kiowa 3, Labette 1, 
Leavenworth 3, Lincoln 7, Lyon 3, McPherson 1, 
Marion 1, Marshall 5, Miami 4, Mitchell 1, Morris 2, 
Neosho 1, Osage 3, Osborne 2, Ottawa 2, Pawnee 2, 
Phillips 2, Pottawatomie 8, Rawlins 3, Republic 5, 
Rice 1, Riley 66, Saline 3, Scott 2, Shawnee 3, Sheri- 
dan 1, Smith 3, Sumner 1, Wabaunsee 3, Washing- 
ton 1, Wichita 1, Wilson 3, Woodson 1. 
OTHKK STATES. 

Oklahoma 2, Missouri 5, Indian Territory 1. Colo- 
rado 1, Ohio 1, Illinois 1, Nebraska 1, Texas 1, Mexi- 
co 1. 

All of these new students were born in Kansas ex- 
cept 78, and they were born in the States and 
countries named below: Alabama 1, Colorado 1, Eng- 
land 3, Germany 1, Illinois 14, Ind.ana 6, Indian 
Territory 1, Iowa 8, Missouri 11, Nebraska 1, New 
.York 6, Ohio 11, Pennsylvania 7, Tennessee 4, Texas 

1, Wisconsin 2. About 70 per cent of these students 
are native Kansas born. One hundred eight of the 
new students come to us from city and town schools, 
119 from district schools, 21 from other colleges and 
academies, one from the county normal institute, and 
one from a private school. 

One hundred sixty-one propose to take the full 
four years course and graduate, 82 propose at least a 
partial course, one a special course, and six are 
undecided. 

During their course here, 60 of these students will 
be entirely self supporting, 116 are dependent upon 
parents, 69 support themselves with help from their 
parents, four depend in part upon support from 
friends and relatives other than parents, and one is 
wholly dependent upon friends. 

These new students were admitted upon grades ob- 
tained by examination here, 102; certificates of pass- 
ing the grammar grade of approved city schools, 31; 
on approved county diplomas, 69; graduates of ap- 
proved city high schools, 27; grades from colleges, 5; 
Kansas teachers' certificates, 15, and by special ar- 
rangement for an irregular course, 1. 

Being asked as to their parents' business, the fol- 
lowing answers were returned: Farmers 178, Mer- 
chants 17, Carpenters 5, Stone-masons 3, Editors 4, 
Bankers 2, Real Estate Agents 2, Machinists 2, Mil- 
lers 2, Hotel Keepers 2, Lawyers S, College professors 

2, Druggists 2, Engineers 3, Day laborers 2, and 



Travelling Salesman, Waiter, Nurseryman, Contrac- 
tor, Blacksmith, Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
Manufacturer, Dairyman, Stenographer, Book-keep- 
er, Abstractor, Physician, General Business Man, 
Baker, Dress-Maker, Nurse, and tiot given, one each. 
It will be noted that more than 70 per cent of 
these students come from farm homes. 

I. D. Graham. 



The Y. W. C. A. State Convention. 

The' eleventh annual State Convention of the 
Young Women's Christian Association was held in 
town, from Thursday to Sunday. Seventy delegates 
were present, chiefly from college towns, as guests of 
the College Association. The sessions were held in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the attendance 
at times taxed the seating capacity of the building, 
recently enlarged by a generous addition. Deep in- 
terest marked all the sessions. The delegates 
showed an earnestness of purpose which was a reve- 
lation to those unfamiliar with the work of the Asso- 
ciation, and much good must follow the meeting of 
these representatives of the many bands of Christian 
workers throughout the State, who carry with them 
to their homes many new and helpful ideas in 
association work and, what is more necessary, the 
zeal to apply them. 

The convention sermon by Chancellor McDowell of 
Denver University attracted a large audience on 
Friday afternoon, as did the annual address, also by 
the Chancellor, in the evening. Among so many 
good things it is impossible to particularize, The 
subjoined program shows something of the feast 
spread before the convention: — 

THE PROGRAM. 
Thuriday AfUrnotn. 
3:00 Preparatory Service. Miss Laura Radford, State Secretary. 
3:30. Orifanization of conTention. 
4:0*. Bible Study. Mrs Geo. Howe. 

Thurtdmy Evening. 
7:30. Sonsr Service. Miss Mary Lyman. 
Greeting's. 
Response. 
Opening Address. Miss Helen Barnes, Pro-pect, Ohio. 

Friday Morning. 
Delegates are iuvied to spend the morning in the State 
Agricultural College. 

Friday Afternoon. 

2:00. Bible Study. Esther. Miss Emma Burgess. 
3:00. Our Extension Work. Miss Harriette Thompson. 

Our Chautauqua Department. Miss Viola Troutraan. 
3:40. Convention Sermon. Chancellor W. McDowell, Denver 
University. 

Friday Eviniug. 

7:00. Reception in church parlors. 

7:45. Annual Address. Chancellor W. McDowell, Denver Uni- 
versity. 

Saturday Morning. 
9:00. Bible Study, Hebrews. Miss Emma Burgess. 
10:C0. The Young Women's Christian Association an Evangelist- 
ic Aijrency. 
Our Papers. 

The principles which should govern the Chistian Student 
in her choice of her life work. Miss Mary Powell. 
11:00. Business Meeting-. 

Quiet Hour. Miss Mary Powell. 

Saturday Afternoon. 

2:00. Association Reports. 
2:.30. Our Last Year's Work. 

Dr. Ida C. Barnes, State Chairman. 
Miss Nellie lioDdrlcli, State Treasurer. 
Miss Ijaura Radford. State Secretary. 
Our Work for the Present Year. Miss Helen Barnes. 
4:00. Committee Conference. 
Bible Study. 

Saturday Evening. 

7:00. Initiation Service. 

Presentation of Diplomas to New Association. 
8:00. Address, with Stereopiicaii Views of Lake Geneva. 
Miss 1). Florence Simins. 
Sunday. 
9:00. Prayer and Consecration Meeting. 
3:00. Missionary Meelintf. Miss Irene True. 
4:00. Gospel Meeting. Miss D. Florence Simms. 
7:30. Addresses by Convention Speakers in all the churches. 
8:45. Farewell Meetintj. Miss Laura Radford. 

Convention Soloists were Miss Serena Pratt of 
Topeka and Miss Nellie G. Ingraham of Beloit. 
The Convention music was under the direction of 
Miss Mary Lyman, '94, of Manhattan, assisted by 
the Baker University Quartette. 

THK VISIT TO COLLEGE. 

Friday forenoon was apent in visiting the College. 
After watching the drill, the delegates filled to over- 
flowing our already full chapel. Miss Radford spoke 
to the students in behalf of the Association. 

The visitors were shown about the buildings and 
grounds, some of them visiting classes, until the noon 
hour, when they were invited to the kitchen labora- 
tory where a dainty lunch was served, ithem. When 
the girls left they began to have some idea, as one of 
them expressed it, how we can love our College as 
they do their own. 

CONVENTION SPEAKERS. 

Miss Florence Simms, International Secrtary, 
Chicago. 

Miss Emma F. Burgess, State Secretary of Mis- 
souri, Kansas City. 

Miss Helen F. Barnes, Prospect. Ohio. 

Miss Mary Powell, a Deaconess, Milwaukee, Wis. 
THE DELEGATES. 

Topeka — Laura Radford, State Secretary; Helen 
Ingalls, Irene True. Dr. Ida Barnes, Mrs. Geo. Howe, 
Serena Pratt, Nelly Goodrich, Emma Wehe, Mina 
Keese, Fannie Sibly, Alice Chatwick, Miss Davis, 
Elizabeth Tunnell, Kittie Fisher. 

Salina — Mirta L. Lancaster, Josephine Moody, Ella 
McGill, Clara M. Drew, Emma Theil. Mary Craig, 
Pearl Allen, Mary Walter, Eliza Martin, Mollie 
Short, Wilma Hoard, Blanche Romick, Louise Perrill. 

Lawrence — Nellie Newson, Louise Towne, Grertrude 
Spaulding, Bessie Johnson, Dora White, Alberta 
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W?f/o'v,?u^w ^*""x?' ^^"'* Boring, Cora Fuller, 
Elizabeth Warren, Martha Snow, Katie Johnston. 
T Ottawa— Beulah H. Merrifield, Hannah Johannes, 
Ivy E. Thompson. Maud Frink, Teresa Stephenson, 
Hanna Pierson, Creanor T. leister, Anna B. Lam- 
bertson, Stella Baxter, Lulu E. Fowler. 

Baldwin— Mattie Lake, Miss Simonton, Ethel Cav- 
aness. Mabel Knox, Rachel Henderson. 

Fort Scott— Emma W. Clark, Belle Fleming. 

Holton— Flora Work, Mrs. vShattuck; Mabel Cook. 

Emporia— Miss McCabe, Miss Swan. 

Highland— Jennie Overlander. 

Randolph— Alice Johnson. 

Lost Springs— Mrs. Li'lie B. Shirk. 

Waniego— Rose Simonton. 

Beloit— Nellie Ingraham. 

ROUv OK I.OCAI. ASSOCIATION. 
Emma Finley (Preiideiit), Fannie Noyes, 

Mrs. Kedzie, Eva Philbrook, 

Alice Arnold, May Pierce, 

Mary Becker, Nora Reed, 

Sophronia Channell, Dora Sliartell, • 

Gra.e Clark, Alice Shofe, 

Mata'ie Correll, Minnie Spohr, 

Lucy Cottrell, Grace Stokes, 

Mabel Crump, Tacy Stokes, 

JoRie Fi ley, Anna Streeter, 

Evaf.ill, Isabella Synims, 

Grace Hill, Harriet Thackrey, 

Winifred Houjrhton, Lizzie Threlkeld, 

Eva Kneeland, Harriet Vandivert, 

Olive Lonir, Elsie Waters, 

Gertrude Lyman, Mary W.iutrh, 

Inez Manchester Nannie Williams, 

Mariam Monroe, Clare Wilson, 

Ollie McCurry, Jennie Weeks, 

Louise Maelzer, Ethel Wolflev, 

Ma trie Minis, Kate Zimmerman. 

Jennie Needham, 



Spohr. It was enjoyed by everyone, and it is 
hoped that such a delightful addition to the program 
will appear again. An instrumental solo by Stella 
Stewart was followed by a talk by Mrs. Kedzie, 
about the cathedrals she had visited while in Europe. 
Of course she had but a short time to talk, but in 
those few minutes the audience perhaps got a clear- 
er idea of cathedrals and how they look than they 
had ever had before. When she had done, all felt 
a great desire to visit them and see for themselves. 
While Miss Barnes entertained -the audience with an 
instrumental solo, the photographs of the cathedrals 
Mrs. Kedzie had visited and told of were passed 
around. A brief recess was had, during which most 
of the visitors left, and the Ibnians wefef^^ almost 
alone in their business session. The session present- 
ed so many things for consideration that it was ^eces- 
sary to omit the last orders of the dav^ and the Soci- 
ety adjourned at 5:15. B F A 



COLLEQE ORGANIZATIONS. 



student Editori.—y/.^. Chase, Emma Finley, E. Shellenbaum. 

r. M. C. yl— President, S. J. Adams, '98; Vice-President, G. D. 
Hulett, '98; Recording Secretary, O. S. True. '98; Correspondidp 
Secretary, J. M.Pierce, 'W; Treasurer, R. B. Mitchell, '99. 

r. W. C. A —President, Emma Finley; Vice-President, 
Mafrtrii- Correll; Recordinjr Secretary, Ethel Wolfley; Corres- 
pondintf Secretary, Mary Waugh; Treasurer, Lucy Cottrell. 

Webster .Soa>(>'. -President, W. B. Cha.se; Vice-President, J. B. 
Norton; Recordinir Secretary, S. Nichols, CorrrespondinR- 
Secretary, F. iCimmerman; Treasurer, C. Masters; Critic, R J. 
Peck; Marshal, C. I). Lechner; Board of Directors, R W 
Bishoff, S. B. Newell, R. B. Mitchell, C. C. Jackson, P. K. 
Symns. 

Ionian ^ociif/K-— President, Winifred Houjrhton; Vice-President. 
Eiiinia Finley; Recording' Secretary, Jessie Bayless; Correspond- 
^n^' Secretary, Bonnie Adams; Treasurer, Dora Shartell; Critic 
Myrtle Hood; Marshal, CI ira LouK'; Hoard of Directors, Harriet 
Vandivert, Minnie Copeland, Olive Lonir. 

Alpha Beta ^SociV/y.— President, C. W. Shull; Vice-President, 
Grace Dille; Keci)rditi(r Secretary, G. D. Hulett; Corresponding- 
Secretary, Elsie Waters; Treasurer, Kate Zimmerman: Critic, 
Alice Shofe; Marshal, Anna Streeter; Board of Directors, 
J. M. \Vest(,'ate, Marion Gilkerson, G. D. Hulett, Sophronia 
Channell, May Pierce, T. J . Rumold, Florence Harling. 

Hamilton .%<»«>/)'.— President, W. L. Hall; Vice-President, C. B. 
IniT'iiaii; Recordinif Secretary, A. I). Whipple; Corresponding 
Secretary, (iuy F.Farley; Treasurer, B. F. Durant; Critic, H. 
M. Thomas; Marshal, T. E. Thomas; Board of Directors, O. E. 
Noble, Chairman, H. McCasIin, Secretary, G. G. Menke, Wm. 
Poole, Wm. Anderson. 

October 10th. 
Although all without was dark and dismal, a room 
full of cheerful faces greeted President Shull, of the 
Alpha Betas, as he rapped for order, and the program 
of the day began with music, in which all joined. Mr. 
Perry led in devotion. A quartette, consisting of 
Miss' .s Ella and Etta Barnard and Messrs. McLaren 
and Hulett, then gavi- a selection. After the names 
of Carl Hofer, S. B. Jolly, Misses Berkley and Mather 
were added to tlie Alpha Beta roll, Mr. McCullough 
gave some woU chosen thoughts in an oration on the 
"Essential Qualities of Success." Mi.ss Whitford, a 
visiting friend, rendered in a pleasing manner an 
instrumental solo which was enjoyed by all. In an 
essay, Maud Ziniinerman told of the "Wonders of the 
Crafts," giving an interesting description of the 
growth and development of the arts. "Resolved, 
That Slavery was Advantageous to Greek Civiliza- 
tion" was debated affirmatively by Harriett Tnack- 
rey and negatively by Lucy Cottrell. The Society 
gave the decision in favor of the negative. The 
vocal duet by R. W. Clothier and Mabel Gilkerson 
was enjoyed by all. Miss Channell, in her usual 
graceful manner, played the accompaniment. The 
Gleaner was next presented by its editor, Florence 
Martin. Although shorter than usual, it was quite 
interesting. After a short recess, the orchestra fur- 
nished music. Following roll call. Miss Mather 
enttrtained the Society with a guitar .solo. The pro- 
gram for the joint entertainment was made out, after 
which the Society adjourned. E. L. W. 

October 10th. 
Instead of the many vacant chairs which last Sat- 
urday told of absent members, every chair was filled 
today, and many lonians stood to make room for vis- 
itors. As j)roof that tliey were not at all fifVe ided 
with the suggestion, made by the girls, that their 
presence was not at all times helpful, the gentle- 
men who with courteous consideration allowed the 
girls to meet alone last Saturday, took advantage of 
this second Saturday of the month to visit the Soci- 
ety. Among other vi.-sitors, about twenty gentlemen 
were present. Both visitors and members joined 
heartily in the singing. Miss Bertha Spohr led in 
devotion. The roll call showed that a few members 
were ab.>?ent. Miss Howell was elected. Several 
features of the program were new, and proved a rest- 
ful change. The musical part consisted of solos, the 
first sung by Mr. HoiTnian, at the opening of the pro- 
gram. The fourth number of the Oracle was edited 
by Miss Bessie Hall. It was one of the numbers 
that contributed so largely to the success of the 
whole program. A piano solo by Miss Helder was 
heartily applauded, and she gracefully responded to 
an encore. The next number on the program was 
the first chapter of a book, read by Miss Bertha ' 



^^ , October 10th. 

Nearly all of the eighty-two Websfers responded to 
roll-call. Prayer was offered by L- P. Keeler. Under 
initiation of candidates, five more Websters were 
added, viz.; C. Scott, L. Werts, F. Alexander, R. 
Spilman, and F. Harrold. The Rebate drifted back 
to the historical times of France, "Resolved, that 
Napoleon's Lite and Career was for the Betterment 
of the Rising Generation." L. E. Potter ah'd H. 
Webster argued the affirmative. Napoleon was the 
best ftudent of his class; he was ambitioiis; >his 
temper was mild and affectionate, and all Kis 'wa*s" 
were for the benefit of France; he was the ge^neral-pf 
generals. O. S. True and L. M. Chase represented 
the negative. Napokon was cunning instead of 
smart; his conquests were not for the building up ; of 
generations, but he starv.ed people to death by his 
wars; his sole ambition was to become emperor; He 
fought for the love of conquest. F. Walters arid ^G. 
G. McDowell gave us a zobo duet entitled, "Je-bo6m- 
de-a." The treat of the evening was by R. B. 
Mitchell with his declamation, "Last days of Herpu- 
lanium." It was equally as good as his declamajtion 
at our annual last year. A. E. Blair's essay was, on 
"Vacation Trips." The essay was interspersed with 
applause by the Society. J. C. Bolton's declamation, 
"The Superfluous Man," was well rendered, and some 
of us bachelors felt that it was true. An excellent 
number of the Reporter was edited by E. B. Patten, 
motto, "New Wheat Never Ruined as Many Men as 
Old Rye.'" Some of the pieces were "Devil Drunk," 
"Honest Work," and poem on "Museum Tragedy." 
T. P. VanOrsdol's discussion took us to Florida for a 
time, and he showed us the beauties and pleasures of 
the Sunny South. Under business, members were 
appointed to fill the places on the joint entertain- 
ment. F 1 

October 10th. 
Promptly at 7:30, President Hall called the Hamil- 
ton Society to order, and the liveliest session of this 
term was begun. From the time the gavel fell, till 
the lights went out, there was never a lag in the inter- 
est and vigor of the work. Under the order of initi- 
ation, H. C. Avery, E. A. Nelson, D. J. Burke, and 
J. M. Yard took the oath of allegiance. A. S. Kins- 
ley opened the program of the evening with a decla- 
mation on the progress of America and how influenced 
by the law of mind. Ernest Rhodes read a selection 
from Bill Nye prescribing Woman's Suffrage as a 
panacea for all evils. W. O. Peterson, in his oration, 
portrayed panorama of the coming election. The ques- 
tion, "Resolved, That ministers should not participate 
in politics," was atiiy argued on the affirmative by V. 
Maelzer and O. N. Vinall, while G. F. Farley and F. 
D. Waters defended the preacher in politics. The 
Society decided in favor of the negative. H. M. 
Thomas, in his oration entitled, "Traveling Too 
Fast," showed the inevitable end of the man who 
over-rates his own ability. The Hamilton Recorder 
was presented Wm. Anderson. Motto: "Toot your 
own bazoo, for no one will toot it for you." The pa- 
per was an exceptionally good one, and was well 
received. The Critic in his repart commended the 
true merit of the evening's work. Under proposi- 
tions for membership, a half dozen more names were 
added to our list of prospective members. After re- 
cess, the interesting part of the session began, and 
the Society showed its old time life in the parliamen- 
tary work that followed. The President kept his 
bearings admirably, and never once got lost, among 
the mist and fog of "points of order" and "appeals" 
that prevaded the air. The Society adjourned as the 
lights went out, and the members went home with the 
"old time" feeling of having accomplished soihe- 
thing of note. G. F. F^ 



on tbe'farm are adapted by tastes and endowment to 
tarm bfe. Professions and trades are recruited from 
the sturdy youth of ri^ral districts. As a class, farm 
bred young men becbme the leaders in nearly every 
pursuit of life. There is an adaptability about the 
Araerica.n mind -^thaf makes it impossible if it were 
desirable to confine a young man to the pursuits and 
occupations of his ancestors. The American mind 
intuitively seeks the field of usefulness that promises 
the most fr.«*t£Hl. returns for endeavor, and younir 
people shift-f rom: calling to calling and class to class 
as naturally as #ater seeks its level. 
, ^u, ^ ?.^.°!rdl proposition, then, it is not desirable 
to ' keep b6^ awa- gim on the -^rm." for that 
wouldexclude from the ^earned professions and trades 
and ihdu.stnes the most vigorous and virile blood 
now infused into them. And yet there is the need of 
removing the- idea that an educated, cultui-ed, younir 
person has no place on the farm. And there is- need 
too, of coml)a_ti^g the prejudice of the average col- 
lege bred youth^gainst farm life, with its isolation 
and attention to detail. 

Wethinkthatonpof .the principal causes. of aver- 
sion to farm life among the young people is the popu- 
lar inipre-ssion that farming does not pay, that it' 
yields no return for- labor expended, that it is labor 
and drudgery without adequate returns or social 
standing. And for this unfavorable opinion o% farm-,- 
ing afe ai? industry.. farmers themselves are responsi- 
u-i".. ^o<*; *",any of thl^m make themselves and their 
I children beheve that failure is inher-ent in the busi- 
ness, and success a freak or accident. Is is cotitrasted 
with the aivoeatiGwi of the tradesman, which is haloed 
with the; enchant*rtent of distance, and young people 
cannot help becoming dissatisfied with their rural 
surraundin^s. , If iyirmers wish to keep their children 
at hop.e, they,njust mbre fhlly appreciate the noble- 
ness and dignity of their own calling. They must 
teach that intelligent eflFort can win as rich rewards 
from the soil. as it cant in any line of labor in city or 
town. And this is . true. Industry and intelligence 
win on. the farm as well as in the professions. Farm- 
ing pays under their sway, and when so conducted, 
there is no surer, mote independent, respectable, and 
pleasurable way pf ' engaging one's time. Let 
farmers teach their children the true dignity and true 
worth and possibilities of their calling, and the 
problem of keeping them on the farm will solve itself 
as much as solution is desired.— Carro// {lovia) Htrald. 

College Businesss. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the 
Uoan Commissioner. 

Bills against the Colleg-e should be presented monthly, and 
*heu audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan' 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo t' 
/airchild. Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Supt. J. S, C. Thompson. -' 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Ubrarian, or to Prof. Popenoe, Chairman of Committee on 
Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
oarlments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— 
jiudies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be ob- 
uined at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
'etary 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



RE. LOFINCK deals n new and Second-hand Texl-booi<i. *.,i) 
> School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VAKNKY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for i . 
Isge Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books oluo 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yoa. 



LESLIE SMIIH. College and School Books and Stationery 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instrumeniB, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rub- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store it> 
* Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, tin 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



The Y. M. C. A. met as usual Sunday afternoon. 
G. D Hulett led the meeting, taking as hi.s subject, 
Mutt. 22:42, What think ye of CJirLst? Several of the 
mem', -rs were called on to talk upon Eccl. 11:9, 
Eccl. 12:1, Gen. 6:3, and Isiah 55:6. The leading 
thoui^ht brought out was th .t youth was tiie time 
to seek Christ, that we may enjoy His blessings all 
our lives, and when we are old we will have the satis- 
faction of a wiil-spent life. J. M. P. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, 
students and all other College people to call and m 



, Ibvh 

^_< oi.Mu.;>ui.o a,uu a.Ji UIUCI «.,U11C(;C people lO call aUQ eXAmlst 

their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men'i 
wear. L-itest styles in every department. 



KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
■,.ni.f Call without fail before buving. 



Young People on the Farm. 

At the la.st farmers' institute in this county, the 
question as tj how to keep boys and girls on the farm 
was generally discussed. Some original ideas were 
advanced, but it is doubtful if any practical conclu- 
sion was reached. 

K;As some of the more thoughtful pointed out, it 
is not always udvi.sable to keep the boys and girls on 
the farm. Young people must be permitted to follow 
the bent of their own genius, and if this leads them to 
the towns it would be unwise for parents to interfere- 
It does not always follow that young people reared 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Cocks, Jewelr. 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goodr. M.j. 
lions, Boots ?nd Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing. a'lU Ladi«t 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocerv - n' . 
connection. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. 
Telephone No. 139. 



Gold filling a specialty. 



MEAT MAFiKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer FreSh and Salt Meats in great var'ety 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delirttj 
wagon. 
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•OARD OF INSTRUCTION. 
GEORGE T. FAIRCHILD, LL. D., President, 

Professor of Logic and Philosophy 

aBORGE H. FAILYER, M. S., 

Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

BDWIN A. POPENOE, A. M., 

Professor of Entomology and ZoOIogy . 

DAVID E. LANTZ, M S , 

Professor of Mathematics. 

JOHN D. WALTERS, M S., 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

IRA D. GRAHAM, A. M., 

Secretary, Instructor in Book-keeping. 

OSCA^i E. OLIN, 

Professor of English Language and Literature. 

MRS. NELLIE S. KEDZIE, M. S., 

Professor of Household Economy and Hygiene. 

MRS. ELIDA E. WINCHIP, 

Superintendent of Sewing 

OZNI P HOOD, M. S., 

Professor of Mechanics and Engineering, 
Superintendent of Workshops. 

ALEXANDER B. BROWN, A. M., 
Professor of Music. 

JOHN S. C. THOMPSON, 

Superintendent of Printing. 

FRANCIS H. WHITE, A. M., 

Professor of History and Political Science. 

CHARLES I. GEORGESON, M. S„ 

Professor of Agriculture, 
Superintendent of Farm. 

KRNEST R. NICHOLS, A. M., 

Professor of Physics. 

NELSON S. MAYO, D. V. S., M. S., 

Professor of Physiology and Veterinary Science 

JULIUS T. WILLARD, M. S., 

Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

A.LBERT S. HITCHCOCK, M. S., 

Professor of Botany. 

SILAS C. MASON, M. S., 

Prof ssBor oi Horticulture, 

Superintendent of Orcharda aad Gardens. 

MISS JOSEPHINE C. HARPER, 

Instructor in Mathematics 

MISS ALICE RUPP, 

Instructor in English. 

HARRY G. CAVENAUGH, Captain 13th U. S. Infantry, 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

THOMAS E. WILL, A. M., 

Professor of Political Economy. 

MISS JULIA R. PEARCE, B. S., 
Librarian. 

ASSISTANT* AND FORCMKN. 
C. M. Brkbse, M. S., Assistant In Chemistry. 
Oracb M. CLARK, B. S., Stenographer in Execntlve Office. 
Bertha Winchip, B. S., Assistant in Sewing. 
Wm. Baxter, Foreman of Greenhouses. 
W. L. House, Foreman of Carpenter Shop. 
Ends Harrold, Foreman of Iron Shops. 
Geo. Sexton, Foreman of Farm. 

C. A. Gundaker, Engineer. 
A.. C. McCreary, Janitor 

Jacob Lund, M. S., Fireman and Steam-fitter. 

ASSISTANTS IN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
W. A. M.vRLATT, B. S., Entomology 
r. C. BURTI8, M. S., Agriculture. 

D. H. Otis, B. S., Agriculture. 
Geo. L. Clothier, B. S., Botany, 
r. C.SSA B, M.S., Hortlcnltare. 
■baac Jowai, B. S., Irrigation. 



NOTES ON QASOLINE AND KEROSENE. 

BY PROF. J. T. WILLABD. 

ACCIDENTS in the use of g-asoline and kerosene 
continue to occur in sufficient number to remind 
us of their dangerous character unless properly han- 
dled. Considering the high inflammability of the 
former, it should be regarded as remarkable that so 
few accidents occur. These cases are usually re- 
ferred to by the papers as "explosions." In the great 
majority of them, there is no explosion, but simply 
an ignition of the oil. 

An explosion is an exceedingly rapid combustion or 
decomposition, attended by the formation of gases. 
Combustion, in the usual sense of the word, is com- 
bination with oxygen. Explosive combustions are 
possible, therefore, only when oxygen is intimately 
mixed with the combustible substance. This may be 
a mixture of a combustible gas or a very 5nely divid- 
ed solid, with pure oxygen gas or the mixture of oxy- 
gen and other gases which constitutes air. In other 
cases, the oxygen may be present in a more or less 
easily decomposed compound as it is in the saltpetre 
of gunpowder, which furnishes the oxygen to burn 
the sulphur and carbon with which it is mixed. In 
still other cases, unstable oxygen compounds contain 
within themselves the elements of their own de- 
struction, and require only heat or a shock to enable 
the oxygen in one part of the molecule to unite with 
combustible elements in the other parts. Many sub- 
stances are known which, although free from oxy- 
gen, are decomposed explosively when heated or 
struck because of their unstability. The hydrocar- 
bons found in petroleum do not possess this property, 
however; they are not explosive in themselves, but 
because of their high combustibility, a mixture of 
their vapors with oxygen or air in suitable propor- 
tions is highly explosive. It really requires some 
skill to mix the vapor of gasoline with air in the right 
proportion to make a true explosion, although a bad 
fire can be produced with the greatest ease in this 
way. Genuine explosions have frequently occurred 
in lamps, however, and a good understanding of the 
conditions necessary for their production will enable 
us to avoid them. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that explosions 
can occur only by the admixture of air with the vapor 
of the oil, followed by ignition of the mixture. In all 
lamps, then, where the oil is contained in a reservoir 
higher than the burner, and at such distance that it 
cannot become heated, explosion is impossible. The 
oil is supplied to the wick by a small lower reservoir 
connected with the main reservoir by a tube. This 
lower reservoir is thus kept full all the time, and there 
is no chance for vapors to accumulate in the lamp. 
In ordinary lamps, however, as the oil is burned, air 
enters and takes its place in the upper part of the 
lamp. If, now, the oil in the lamp be heated, vapors 
are produced which mix with the air and are liable 
to explosion. All that is necessary is that a ilame 
obtain access to the mixture. This may occur in va- 
rious ways. There are* ften small openings commu- 
nicating with the oil chamber. Flame may be blown 
down these in blowing out the lamp, or a puif down 
the chimney produced by carrying the lamp, or by 
wind. Sometimes the motion of the oil in carrying 
the lamp expels some of the explosive mixture, which 
takes fire, and communicates the flame to the 
whole. Various other means of igniting the mix- 
ture have been observed. From this it will be seen 
that lamps should have no openings near the flame; 
they should be so constructed that the oil does not 
become heated; the oil reservoir should be kept as 
full as practicable, and the light should not be extin- 
guished by blowing down the chimney. In extin- 
guishing a lamp, the wick should be turned Uown un- 
til a mere flickering flame remains, and a sharp 
breath should then be blown up the chimney or 
straight across the top. This lifts the flame off in- 
stead of blowing it down toward a possibly explosive 
mixture in the lamp. 

The danger of evolution of vapors from the oil is 
much greater from poor oils than from good. The 
poor oil contains compounds that evaporate much 
more easily, and which properly belong in the naph- 
tha and gasoline. If kerosene contains gasoline, 
even in small percentage, it becomes far more in- 
flammable, and highly dangerous, if used in ordinary 
lamps. Lamps are made especially for use with naph 
tha which are safe if properly used, just as gasoline 
stoves are, but such liquids should never be used in 
glass lamps or any lamp designed for kerosene. 
There is no chemical tratment which will remove the 



dangerous inflammability of gasoline and naphtha^ 
while good kerosene will extinguish a match as readily 
as water will. 

Many years ago an engaging gentleman sold the 
lady of the house a small box of a powder guaranteed 
to prevent explosions in lamps. Some of the powder 
was to be placed in each lamp. Twenty-five cents 
was the modest amount charged for about one ounce. 
The curiosity of the small boy of the house led him to 
taste the powder, and it proved to be common salt 
as far as that test went. Within a few weeks a sim- 
ilar fraud has been presented to the people of this,, 
and probably other towns, often, no doubt, by agents, 
who are honest enough, but simply ignorant. It ia. 
proposed to make a "new safety gas fluid (one of the 
greatest chemical discoveries of the age) which gives 
a genuine gaslight," etc., by the following method: 
"Into one quart of gasoline put 4 oz. of salammoniac 
and six table .spoonfuls of table salt; keep this tightly 
corked and let it stand one hour before using; this 
makes the safety compound. Then add two table- 
spoonfuls of this compound to each gallon of gasoline^ 
then fill your lamp with gasoline thus prepared. The 
salammoniac and salt do not dissolve, but the vitality 
leaves it so it cannot be used a second time." Alt. 
this is rank fraud. The salt and salammoniac have 
absolutely no effect on gasoline, and the alleged 
"safety compound" is still plain gasoline. The whole 
plan, then, is to fill ordinary lamps with gasoline and 
burn it by means of a special burner. I have not 
seen the burner, but it cannot but be the height of 
recklessness to attempt to use gasoline in a common, 
lamp, no matter what the burner. 



BUYING GROCERIES. 

BY MRS. NELLIE S. KBDZIB. 

SHALL we buy groceries in large or small quanti- 
ties? is a question so often asked that it is worth 
the while of every housekeeper to consider it serious- 
ly. We know that although all food materials can be 
bought for less money in large quanties, the use of 
the money is often worth all the difference 
paid. Many housekeepers feel that they like to have 
some check placed upon themselves or their helpers, 
and some say, "I use so much more if there is plenty 
in the house." This thought is unworthy a house- 
keeper. No true woman saves just because she sees 
the bottom of the bag, and the real economist dips as, 
carefully from the top of the barrel as she scrapes 
at the bottom. 

There are some materials which grow better as 
they grow older; and such should be purchased in as 
large quantities as the house mother can well store. 
Hard soap in one of these. The older, dryer, and 
harder it is, the better it lasts. If there be a dry place 
in the house where the box of soap will be out of the 
way, it certainly pays to buy soap by the box. Green 
coffee, if kept in a dry place, grows better with age.. 
This is not true of brown cofifee; for after coifee ia 
roasted, it loses aroma and decreases in strengths 
therefore, the more freshly roasted coffee is, the bet- 
ter the beverage made from it. Tea constantly loses 
strength, — slowly, to be sure,— and therefore should 
not be bought in large quantities. When sugar 
cost ten or twelve cents per pound, most household 
managers felt that there was enough waste betweea 
the barrel in the store and the sugar pail in the pan- 
try to make it economy to buy sugar by the barrel, 
in spite of the fact that the interest on the money 
paid for a barrel of sugar made quite a tidy sum be- 
fore the sugar was all used. Today, when sugar is 
one of our cheaper foods, although perhaps the waste 
is no less, its cost is less, and sometimes the matter 
of providing for the sugar barrel costs more time and 
money than the waste will balance. The same argu- 
ments hold with many groceries. There may be 
many sides to the question. 

Canned goods always come cheaper by the case. 
They do not deteriorate by keeping. They can be 
put away in almost any place where they won't 
freeze, and they take up little room. It is worth the 
small amount of extra money put into them to have 
the freedom from worry which a well-stocked cup- 
board of canned goods of four or five varieties (mix- 
ed cases can be bought readily) will give. This is no 
more canned material than every housekeeper with a 
moderate family uses in a few months. If bought ia 
this way in.stead of one can at a time, the fact that; 
there is material on which to draw in case of unex- 
pected company, or when there are unusual demands 
upon the time of the housekeeper, and she wishes ta 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

(See Note 1.) 



Submitted by Sec. of Treasury Boutwell to 
Chairman of Sen. Finance Committee, Jno. Sher- 
man. , , . . 

Introduced by Senator Sherman and referred to 
Senate Finance Committee. 

500 copies of letter of Sec. Boutwell to Sen. Sher- 
man ordered printed. „ . . „ t 

Sec. Boutwell transmits to Speaker of Hou'e of 
Reps., Jas. G. Blaine, letter from Deputy Comptrol- 
ler of Currency. Jno. J . Knox, togrether with copies 
of correspondence of Treasury Dept. with Ex- 
perts" rejrardinsr bill. 

Sen. Sherman reports bill with amendments .... 

Sen. Sherman (fives notice that he will try to call 
up bill on next day. 

Bill debated for first time 



Bill debated for second time (debate of precedintr 
day continued); bill passed by a vote of 36 to .4, 
Sen. Sherman voting airainst. ^ „ . 

Messaire from Senate to House of Rep. that senate 
had passed bill S. No. 859 and requesting concur- 
rence of House. • . ... o arn ■ 

On motion of Mr. Kelley of Penn., bill S. 859 is 
taken from Speaker's table, read a frrst and second 

time, and committed. ^ ,. n t. 

Senate bill 859 ordered printed by H. R. . . .. . . 

Reported back by Chairman of House Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures (CW. 
M.n Mr. Kelley, with "substitute;" substitute 
ordered printed and recommitted. 

n. k. No £ Introduced by Chmn. Kelley, read 



twice, ordered printed and committed. 

H. R. No. 5 reported back by Chairman Kelley 
with recommendation that it pass. Read and de- 
bated, Ist debate in H. R.; 3rd in Congress. 



Apr.25, 
1870 

Apr.28, 

1870 
May 2, 

1870. 



1^ 






Dec. 19, 
1870. 

Jan. 4, 
1871 

Jan. 9, 
1871. 



Jan. 10, 
1871. 



% 



Twice by i 
title. I 



June25, 
1870 



Jan. 10, 
1871. 

Jan. 11, 
1871. 

Jan. 13, 
1871. 

Feb.25, 
1871. 



Debate continued; bill recommitted 



H. R No. 1427 reported by Vice-Chairman, or 
Chairman pro tem of Com. on C. W. and M., Mr. 
Hooper of Mass.; introduces 384-grain silver dol- 
lar; read twice, recommitted, and ordered printed. 

Reported by Mr Hooper under protest of Mr. 
McNeely Bill, on motion of Mr. Hooper, made 
special order for March 12 and from day to day 
until completed. 

Debated for third time in House, fifth time in Con- 
gress. For first, last, and only time in its history 
in Congress fact appears that the bill is hostile to 
standard silver dollar. Violent opposition led by 
Mr. Potter of New York, though mainly to other 
features of the bill (alleged nickel and salary 
"jobs," etc.) 



Read 3rd 
time. 



Read 1st 
& 2d time 



Mar. 9, Read a 1st 
1871. & 2d time. 

Jan. 9, Read 
1872. 



Bill reappears on eve of adjournment. Mr. 
Hooper offers a "substitute" which has been "sub- 
mitted to" members "who have taken special 
interest in bill," and which "meets with universal 
approbation," asks that it be passed without read- 
ing or debate, answers numerous questions. Bill 
partially (?) read, and passed by vote of 110 to 13. 

H. R. No. 2934 read twice by title in Senate and 
committed. 

Reported by Mr. Sherman, and printed with 
amendments. Sen. Sherman hopes bill will not be 
read since it "has in substance passed both 
Houses." 

Reported by Mr. Sherman with further amend- 
ments; bill with amendments ordered printed. 

Debated for third time inSenate; sixth time in Con 
gress. Sen. Sherman speaks of provision in bill for 
384 grain and also for 420-grain silver dollar. 
Nothing is said as to dropping 412.S-grain silver 
dollar. Kill passes. 



Message from Senate to House that Senate has 
concurred in amendments of House to bill H. R. 
No. 2934. 

Returned with amendments f romSenate toHouse 
Vice Chmn. Hooperdesi red thatSenateamendments 
be printed and non-concurred in; and a Committee 
of Conference ordered. House voted, instead, to 
print bill with amendments. 

Mr. Hooper asks that Senate amendments be 
taken from table and non-concurred in; and that a 
Committee of Conference be asked for. So ordered. 

Names of managers of Com. of Conf. on part of 
House announced; viz.: Messrs. Hooper. Stough- 
ton, and McNeely. 

Message from House to Senate announcing non 
concurrence in Senate amendments and asking a 
conference. 

Senate, on Mr. .Sherman's motion, insists 
on amendments and authorizes Vice-President 
Colfax lo appoint conferees. He appoints Messrs. 
Sherman, Scott, and Bayard. 

Message from Senate to House that Senate in 
sisted on its amendmenis to bill H. R. No. 2934, 
agreed to Conference, and had appointed Messrs 
Sherman. Scott, and Bayard as managers on part 
of Senate. 

Conf. Com. Report submitted by Sen. Sherman 
to Senate and concurred in without debate or ques- 

Message from Senate to House, that Senate had 
agreed to report of Com. of Conf. 

Conf. Com Report (identical with above. Step 
30) submitted by Mr. Hooper to House and adopt- 
ed; and, as in Senate, without debate or <|uestlon. 

Message from Hntise to Senate that House had 
agreed to report of Com. of Conf. 

H. R. No. 2'>34 is reported to House as duly en- 
roUed, :ind is thereupon signed by the Speaker 
(Mr. JJlaiiie.) 

Message from House to Senate that Speaker had 
signed en rolled bill (2'W); bill is thereupon signed 
by Vice President (Mr. Colfax). 

Became a law bv signature of President Grant. 

Message from President to House that he had 
approved and signed bill H. R. No. 2934. 



May 29, 
1872. 

Dec. lb, 
1872. 



Jan. 7, 
1873. 

Jan. 17, 

1873. 



Jan. 10, 
1872. 

Feb. 9, 
1872. 



Feb. 13, 

1872. 



Apr. 9, 
1872. 



May 27, 
18T2. 



Jan.SiO, 
1873 

Jan. 21, 
1873 



Jan. 23, 
1873 

Jan 25, 
1873. 



Jan. 27, 
1873. 



Feb. 6, 
1873. 



Feb. 10, 
1873. 



Feb. 12, 

1873. 

Feb 



Jan. 27, 
1873. 



Feb. 7, 
1873. 

Feb. 7, 
1873. 



Read 1st 
& 2d time 



First 7 
sections 
read. 



X 



Partially (?) 
nad. "Clark be- 
gan to nad,' 
Interraptioni. 
laakthatlStb 
iMtion ba raad 
again." ftuary: 
Whan raad be- 
fore? 

Twice by 
title. 



■as 



fa 

1l 



Read 
twice (once 
in Com. of 
Whole.) 






Bill reptd 
by Senator 
She r m a n 
with. 

Consider- 
ed as in 
com. of the 
whole and 
adopted. 

Above 
adptd.save 
amend- 
mentinsec 
25, impos 
iug coin 
age charge 



M.Kell6y's 
substitute. 



SUBJECTS CONSIDERED. 

(See Note 2) 






Amendments to Sec. 25 establish- 
ing a coinage charge. 

Amendments to Sees. 25 and 67; ad- 
dition of Sees. 69, 70, and 71. 

Coinage charge. 

Omitting word "Liberty" from 
coins. 



General explanations. 

Connection of Inspector of Mint at 
Philadelphia with bill. 

Civil service, tenure of ofl&c«. 

Changes in value of coin; weight 
and fineness; new kinds of coin; 
coins of newimpressions;old devices, 
nickel coin; compulsory recoinage; 
increase in denomination of nickel 
or base coin; increase in number of 
officers connected with coinage; re- 
demption of base coin; exchange of 
gold for other coinage; change in 
rate of redemption; profit fund; 
nickel "job." 

Salaries. 

Officers and salaries. 

Tariff, 1 col. plus; nickel "job," 2 
col. plus. 



29 

1 
14 

3-5 



Reptd with 
a mend'ts. 
One amn't 
accepted. 
Still others 
a g r e e d 
upon in 
Com. of 
Whole. 



Hoope r 
am n't in 
nature o f 
substitu t e 
offered and 
pas.sed. 



Was Mr. Hooper authorized to re- 
port bill? Who attended committee 
meetings? 
Making bill spec'l order for Mar.l2. 

Explanation of bill in detail by 
Mr. Hooper. 

Explanation of bill by Mr. Stough- 
ton covering general points, alloys, 
coins, wastage, tolerance, abrasion; 
gold dollar as unit of value; 384- 
grain silver dollar good for $5 pay- 
ments, etc. 

"Jobs" and abuses charged and 
denounced by Mr. Potter et al. 

Govt, ownershipof mines, Icol.— ; 
International coinage, 1 col.— 

Cost of assaying, 1 col.—; Specie 
payment, 3 cols. 

Single vs. double standard. 

Hooper "substitute,"passing with- 
out reading or debate. Questions on 
"substitute" — Assurances that it is 
u nobjectionable. 



Rept'd by Whether bill shall be read; 
Sherman whether bill, or amendments simp- 
withamnts ly, shall be printed. 



Mr. Sher-' 
man rep'tsj 
further 
amnts. I 
20(?)amnts. 
adopted by 
Senate. 

I 



S. amnts. 
report'd in 
House. 



Amendments of S. Finance Com. 
considered. Other amendments. 
Abrasion; shall loss fall on indi- 
vidual or nation? 

Abolishing eagle; promoting in- 
ternational coinage. 

Gold certificates. 

Coinage charge. 



Whether H. shall aon-concurin S. 
amendments in bulk and without 
knowledge of their character; or 
whether amendments shall first be 
printed that H, may consider them. 



Feb. 13, 

1873. ! 



_12J^73. 1 
I Feb. 14, i 
I 1873. I 



PARTICIPANTS IN 
DISCUSSIONS. 



Vice-Pres.; Sens. Sher- 
man, Cole, Corbett, Wil 
Hams, Stewart, Morrill of 
Vt., Casserly, Nye, Thnr- 
man. 

Vice-Pres.; Sens. Cole, 
Sumner, Bayard, Sher- 
man, Stewart, Thnrman, 
Morrill of Vt., Cole, Cas- 
serly, Corbett, Warnef, 
Williams, Howell, Mor 
ton. 



RKFRRBNCE. 



I 



S. Mis. Doc. 
No. 132, 41st 
Cg.,2nd Ses. 

Cg. Gib., pt. 
4,2ndSe8.,4l8t 



Ex. Doc. No. 
307, 4l8t Cg., 
2ndSe8.,H.K. 

Cg. Glb.,pt.l, 
3dSes.,41stCg. 



Cg.Glb,, pt.3, 
3d Ses.,41stCg 



1i 

<5^ 



/ 






I 



3061, 
Col. 3 
3132, 
Col. 2 
6 



155, 
Col. 3 

291, 
Col. 3 

387- 

378 



394- 
399 

423, 
Col. 1 

447, 
Col. 3 

483, 
Col. 3 

1666, 
Col. 2 



S 

NO. 



The Speaker; Messrs. 
Kelley, Wood, Storm, 
Maynard, Potter, Gar- 
; field, Dawes, Holman, 
: Willard, Dox, Farns- 
I worth, Burchard. 



4K 
7 

3 

1 

10 



TA 
12 



A 



The Speaker; Messrs. 
Kelley, Garfield, Wood, 
Dawes, Burchard, Town 
send, McCormick, Cox, 
Dickey, Potter, Randall, 
Maynard, Eldridge. 

The Speaker; Messrs. 
Garfield, Hooper, Mc- 
Neely, Potter, Kelley, 
; Banks, Steughton, Eld- 
ridge. 

The Speaker; Messrs. 
Stoughton, Hooper, Pot- 
ter, Kelley, McNeely, 
Wood, Sargent, Brooks, 
Beck, Randall, Lynch, 
Speer. 



Cg.Glb, pt.l, 
1st Ses. 42ndC 

Cg. Gib., pt. 
I, 2nd Ses., 42d 
Cg. 



I 



Cg. Gib., pt 
1,2nd SeB.,42d 
Cg. 



Cg. Gib., pt. 
3, 2ndSes.,42d 
Cg. 



The Speaker; Messrs.! Cg. Gib , pt. 
Hooper, Brooks, Holman, 6, 2nd Ses.,42d 
Kerr, Randall, Garfield, Cg. 
Farnsworth, Sargent, 
Merriam, McCormick, 
McNeely. 



H 



TheV-President; Sena- 
tors Sherman, Edmunds, 
Cole. 

The V-President; Sens. 
Sherman, Anthony, Cra- 
gin. Cole, Casserly, Fre- 
linghuysen, Nye, Pool, 
Stewart. 



Cg. Gib , pt. 
1,3d Sei.,42nd 
Cg. 



The Speaker; Messrs, 
Randall, Myers, Hooper. 



Cg. Glb.,j)t. 
2, 3d Ses., 42nd 
Cg. 

Cg. Gib., pt. 
2,3d Ses., 42nd 
Cg. 



J. J. Knox in 
rept. asComp. 
of Cur re n cy 
for 1876 1877. 

Cg. Gib., pt. 
2.3d Ss. 42nd C. 



S3: 

Col.l 
322 



336- 
340 

943, 
Col. 2 



993- 
994 



2304- 
2317 



No6 



HR 
No. 

1427 



3882- 

3883 



3986, 
Col. 2 

203, 
Col. 3 



363, 
Col. 2 

661 & 

^68- 

674 



721, 
Col.l 

742, 
Col. 3 



815, 
Col. 2 

860, 
Col. 3 

868, 
Col. 8 

871, 
Col.l 



893, 
Col. 2 



1150, 
Col. 1 

1184, 
Col 3 

1180, 
Col.l 

1214, 
Col. 2 

1294, 
Col. 3 

1282, 
Col. 3 



CLX 

1364, 
Col. 3 



HR 

No. 
2934 



< 



y0(f /. Proceedings in committee are not reported, and hence cannot be shown in the chart. 

JVoi*».— Sum total of numbers here given will not entirely cover space actually occupied in Globe, for reason that some space is filled with records of votes, and with miscellaneona matter 
.Mot readily classifiable. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 



October 26, 18%. 



American Agriculturist, Vol. 57. 
Scientific A.aierican, Vols. 73 and 74. 
Breeder's Gazette, Vols. 27, 2. and 29. 
Scientific American Supplement, Vol. 40. 
Live-stock Journal (London), Vol. 40. 
Electrical Review, Vol. 28. 
Enjfineering Record. Vol. 33. 
Michigan Sanitary Convention, 1885-1893. 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, Vol. 6. 
(3rd Series). 

Our Country, Phelps. 

A B. C, in Cheese Making, Monard. 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 28th Annual Report, 1894. 

Taxation, Canfield. 

Inheritance Tax, West. 

Pasteurization. 

Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth, Herron. 

Civil Service Reform Sentiment, Justi. 

Banker's Dream, Proctor. 

Rhubarb Culture, Thomson. 

Oritrin of Species, Huxley. 

Fertilizer Experiments on Horticultural Crops, 

Bloomfield. 

Our Country's Need, Parsons. 

Northern Wisconsin, Henry. 

Money and Prices, Prentiss. .-,,,• 

Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Archives, Vol. 16. 

Entomological News, Vol. 5. 

Michigan Farmers' Institutes, 1895-6. 

Science, Vol. 3. 

Library Journal, Vol. 20. 

American Bee Journal, Vol. 33. 

Patent Centennial Celebration, 1891. 

Botanical Gazette, Vol. 20. 

Sffida'l'Ga°iette of the U. S. Patent Office, Vol. 72. 
Citv Government of Baltimore, Thomas. 
Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science. 

^ Agrtcu^lturalAnalysis, Vol. 2, Fertilizers, Wiley. 
^ .. " " 1, Soils, Wiley. 

Table Talk, Vol. 9. 

Good Housekeeping, Vol. 18. 

Analyst, Vol. 20. 

Paper and Press, Vol. 21. ^ , . 

Steiner's Kegelschnitte parts 2 and 3. 

Minnesota Bureau of Labor Report, 1890, 1891-2, 

^^N;w YorrBureau of Labor Report, 1890 two parts. 
Maryland " . '.' ' 1893-4, 1895-6. 

Ohio Labor Statistics, 1883. 
Illinois Coal Report, 1887. 
«• Labor Laws, 1895. 
Indiana Bureau of Labor Bulletins, 1-5. 
Rhode Island Bureau of Labor Report, 1891-2, 

^^Tennes?ee Bureau of Labor Report, 1893, 1894-5, 

1896. 
Table Talk, Vol. 10. 
Forum, Vol. 21. 
Consular Reports, Vol. 50. 
Harper's Magazine, Vol. 92. 
American Historical Review, Vol. 1. 
Journal of the Chemical Society, Vol. 67, 68, parts 

^ Jm^rnal of the American Chemical Society, Vol. 17. 
American Chemical Journal, Vol. 17. ^ 

Haudbuch der OrganischenChemie-Beilstein. 
Edinburgh Review, Vol. 183. tt , i«t j 

Journal Military Science Institution, Vols. 17 and 

18 
Wage Statistics and Wage Theories, Mavor. 

American Architect, Vol. 51. 

Harper's Weekly, Vol. 40. 

St Louis Museum of Fine Art Catalogue. 

Vivisection and Dissection in Schools. 

Publisher's Weekly. Vol. 48. 

Demicratic Gospel, Tuttle. 

Chapters on Silver, Miller. 

Statesmen Three, Fisk. 

Patent Office Gazette, Vol. 73. 

Acricultural Gazette (London), Vol. 43 

K SAC Graduating Theses, 1895, Vols. 1, 2, and 

3. 
Sturtevant Prelinnaean Library. i 

Boult?no^deTla R. Stazione Agraria di Madina, 

1890 

Reports of Secretary of Agriculture, 1891-5. 

Schedae ad Floram Exsiccatam Austro-Hungan- 
cain. Kerner. 

Kiiowlton Papers. , • t^ ^ 

Hundbuch der Pflanzengeographic, Drude. 

Monographia Festucarum Europaearum-Hackel. 

Haberlandt Papers. ^ . . . ,r. ,, 

Just's Botanischer Jahresbencht, Vol. 21. 

Peach Yellows. ^ it ^ 

Die Vegetation der Erde, Grisebach, 2 Vols. 

Icones Fungorum, Vol. 2 Berlese. 

Primitiffi Monographia!, Rosarum, Crepin. 

Flora of Colorado. Porter & Coulter. 

Flora of Washington, Ward. 

Darwinism, W allace. 

Industrial Training. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training In 
If .he arts to which each student is required to devote at 
;:::t oL: hou?a dai? Amo„.the lines of training each student 
^ar seUcl with the approval of the Faculty, except .n terms 
when sSaUndustriais are required. Voun^ men may have 
7^ZZl^rieni.g, and fruit ^rowin^, woodwork and .ronwork, 
Ir printing. Young women may take cooking, sew.ng, printing. 

"";;ryo"ur; i: ««; have their industrials for one term in the 

^rDen^er shop before completing the first year; and during the 

.or^rterm of the second and the fall term of the third year, .jp- 

on the fa m, garden, and orchards. Young women take the.r In- 
on the farm, g , 1^ ^^^.^^^ ^„^ ,„^ th, 

trel^lnd'-^rinrurm. of the ^-d year in the .itchen 
laboratory mod dairy. 



BUYiNQ GROCERIES. 

(Continued from page 33. ) 



serve a quickly prepared meal, will often be of more 
value than several times the cost of the can of meat, 
fruit, or vegetables so quickly opened and so readily 
prepared for the table. 

In this climate, flour, corn meal, oat meal,— all the 
cereals in whatever shape for household stores,— 
should be purchased, only in moderate quantities; 
for in warm weather insect life is very vigorous, 
corn meal becomes rancid if much heated, and all 
the wheat products lose their "life" and become 
heavy and sticky. In damp weather, the starch in 
all these grains will absorb water and become less 
dry, the gluten will loose its tenacity, and bread 
made from such flour will never be so white and 
light as if made from fresh flour. Some flour dealers 
claim that flour does not deteriorate, but most house- 
keepers find that bread made from comparatively 
freshly made flour is best. 

The buying of meats is a long subject, and one 
which accounts for the leak in many a housekeeper's 
accounts when she finds that she is spending too much 
money on her table. It is not usually economy to 
buy just meat for one meal at a time. In winter, 
there are times when a large piece of beef , -even a 
whole quarter,-can be used to good advantage in 
a family of even moderate size. The farmer's home 
does not see enough fresh meat, and often his table 
has less beef, either fresh or corned, than the good 
health of the family demands. A well-varied diet, 
where beef and mutton take the place of some of the 
pork so freely eaten, will often give better health 
and more strength for work. 

The whole matter of economy is one which every 
person must work out for himself. What is real 
economy in one household may not be in another, 
though there are some general truths which always 
hold. Given a large family, plenty of store room, 
and a wise cook, it generally pays to buy the greater 
part of the groceries in large quantities. 



Oriental Competition. 

In an interesting study of what the distant future 
may have in store for us, Mr, Lafcadio Hearn, in 
"Out of the East," says:— 

"Though the physical energies and the intellectual 
resources of the Occidental exceed those of the Orien- 
tal, they can be maintained only at an expense total, 
ly 'incommensuri.te with the racial advantag.;; for 
the Oriental has proved his ability to study and to 
master the results of our science upon a diet ot rice, 
and on as simple a diet can learn to manufacture 
to utilize our most complicated inventions. But the 
Ocddental cannot even live except at a cost sufficient 
for he maintainance of twenty Oriental lives." 

In the perhaps, not distant future, when we come 
iutS moVrXe^t' competition with these Oriental 
workers how are we to mantain the contest? Have 
we dug our ^wn industrial graves in forcing our arts 
Tnd our industries on these Oriental people, the Chi- 
nese and Japanese? The latter nation has already 
accepted our teaching, mastered our science, and 
learned control of our great industrial forces; and it 
has done so while preserving intact its own advan- 
ces in anv industrial competition. According to 
Mn Hearn,' twenty Japanese laborers can live cotn- 
fortably on what it takes to support one here. Sup- 
pose China, with its teeming millions, its greater 
Eh vsical endurance, audits even cheaper support, 
El be forced in self-defense to adopt western indus- 
trial methods, and western armaments, what thenr 
is irnot possible that the tables may be turned, and 
that we may be brought to face the problem how 
to save our civilization and our very existence? 

We were disposed to amuse ourselves the other day 
with U Hung Chang's peculiarities. But he repre- 
Tents a power in this world which may easily become 
fn the near future, menacing to the very existence of 
western civilization. All that is needed .to make the 
SrfenJ in the highest degree threatening is that China 
should follow in the footsteps of Japan.-Farmm 

Home. 

Farming for a Living. 
TlH re is no gainsaying the fact that if farmers 
wou .1 farm more for a living and not simply to 
make money, they would live better and make more 
money, too, says Souther,, Cultivator. The essen- 
tial thing to do, and it is of prime importance, is to 
produce all the food crops on the farm that are neces- 
sary to sustain the necessary laborers and stock and 
a«ri a surolus for the market. On farms remote 
?rom market fartners cannot successfully diversify 
heir agdculturtl pursuits. With the establishment 
of eood roads and manufacturing enterprises through- 
out^?Se country, the demand will ^^ -"//-^^^"j? 
the ability to transport products enlarged. But it 

wnipayt^^^ "OP^, ^"ti^'TfZ 

rhetn^ufficiently to meet his own wants at ho «. Let 
him not only build up his home, but his la-nd. No 
handsome residence with all the evidences of thrift 
and happiness looks in place on a farm whose soil is 
Sepleted^of humus, and given over to briars and 
•brambles. 



Plant Qrowth Culture a Commercial Article. 

For several years much attention has been given 
in some of the New England agricultural colleges to 
the action of soil bacteria. Such an influence was 
recognized and had been most noticeable in the 
growth of leguminous plants, of which Dr. H. W. 
Conn has said: "This family of plants in some way 
does succeed in getting nitrogen from some source 
when we do not give it to them as food, and it must be 
that they get it from the air. If you plant peas in soil 
containing a certain speci es of bacteria, or at least 
certain species of micro-organisms, these micro-or- 
ganisms crawl into the roots of the pea, and then be- 
gin to multiply inside the roots. The little roots be- 
gin to swell and there appear onjthem a lot of minute 
nodules, which have received the name of "root tub- 
ercles." It is found that wherever these root tuber- 
cles make their appearance the plant gets hold of ni- 
trogen and grows well. Where these root tubercles do 
not make their appearance the plant is unable to get 
hold of the nitrogen unless it is fed to them. These 
tubercles are produced by bacteria and are the agen- 
cies by which in some way the pea gets nitrogen out 
of the air. . 

It has been found that the bacteria which produce 
these tubercles may be transported by taking the 
soil from one region to another. In growing soja 
beans, for three years prior to 1893, the Connecticut 
experiment station had not found tubercles on the 
roots of the plant. In that year a lot of seed was 
obtained of the experiment station at Amherst. 

The roots of the crop from which this seed was 
saved were covered with tubercles. Six hundred 
pounds of soil taken from the Amherst field, where 
soja beans were grown in 1892, was applied to the 
plot of one-tenth acre when the seed was sown by the 
Connecticut station. A small quantity of this seed 
was also sown in the grass garden of the station quite 
a distance from the large plot, and in this case no im- 
ported soil was used. ...... 

On the plot where the imported soil was added the 
tubercles were abundant and the crop made a rank, 
vigorous growth and produced a good quantity of 
seed. The soja bean grown in the grass garden 
made a spindle growth and produced very little seed. 
Certain foreign scientists have pursued such investi- 
gation still further, and even so far as to be able to 
produce a culture that is known to produce certain 
results in plant growth. This has been named "ni- 
trogen," and is now offered commercially. Arrange- 
ments have been made for its production with one of 
the largest chemical manufactories in Germany, the 
same which has undertaken to supply the medical 
world with the antitoxic serum for diphtheria treat- 
ment.— A/«^ England Farmer. 



Has your boy or girl entered the state agricultural 
colleg-e. or some other institution of learning this 
fall' Too poor to send them? Not if they are pos- 
sessed of health and energy, for they can earn enough 
to pay a large part of their expenses. Education is 
power The youth who has to work for it makes it 
the most powerful. Where there's a will there's a 
way. — Farm and Home. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
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E LOFINCK deals n uew and Second-hand Teit-bookh , 
, 'school Supplies of all kinds, gold pens. etc. 



VARNfiY'S BOOK-STORE.- Popular Head-quarte" Jo' ;- -' 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Secojid-Hand Books oU.. 
as good as new. Call when do wntown. Always glad to see >uu. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, draw ng instrumentt, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rnb- 
bers. Prices are low. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular ^^y ,<^°p** ^1°",^" 
.Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style., the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



1—TTTnT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, iov u 

wear. Latest styles in every depart ment. 

TrNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY o^*" a great variety 
K of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
[i.r,i!.* Call without fail before buving^ ^^^^^^^ 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



R 



E LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Cocks, Jewe^' 
.and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THF SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goodt , VJo- 
^ons Bootf?nd Shoes, Hats and taps, Clothing, and L.,. - y 
Wraps? Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer) store .n 
connection. 



DENTIST. 



■p^R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. Gold filling a specialty. 



Telephone No. 139. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SrwnT TZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great 'arl"tT 
sJideotslire invited to call at their market on Poyntj Avi 
nne.on°d"re«tSf Fox's bookstore, or give order, to d.ll-.r, 

wagon. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM IN IRRIQATION.* 

BY PRESIDENT GEO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

IN the brief paper which I present this afternoon I 
intend to show my good will toward this association 
and its projects for irrigating our plains and upland 
prairies as well as our promising valleys. I believe 
that irrigation has its place in the economy of agri- 
culture, as truly as any other device for making 
nature yield its reluctant service. If I shall say any- 
thing that may make me appear a doubting Thomas, 
in comparison with some of my enthusiastic neigh- 
bors or friends, I beg of you not to think that I would 
in any way be guilty of throwing cold water upon 
even a cold-water enterprise. lam simply thorough- 
ly in earnest to find the real outcome for irrigation 
on the plains of Kansas, and if possible, to gain at- 
tention early to such lines of development as shall re- 
train essentially permanent. I realize, as many of 
you do, that a few serious blunders in overestimates 
of results may damage the cause, possibly beyond 
recovery for many years. Dampened expectations 
are the worst possible substitute for a genuine irriga- 
tion that stays. 

I shall make no attempt in this brief paper to sug- 
gest more than an outline of the principles which 
seem to me involved in our problem. Your own in- 
genuity will extend and apply them. 

In a general way, the problem of irrigation, after 
the devices for furnishing water and distributing it 
are settled, is the same as for any enterprise. No 
enterprise will last or fulfill reasonable expectations 
which does not replace the capital involved, with a 
fair compensation for its use, sustain the amount of 
labor involved in its use on a scale of living equal to 
that maintained in surrounding portions of the 
country, and provide for possible savings against 
the proverbial rainy day, whether it rain pitchforks 
or sandstones, or encourage the accumulation of 
capital for further extension. Multitudes of experi- 
ments in agriculture, as in other enterprises, will 
fail in some of these particulars. But every student 
of agricultural welfare must, so far as possible, 
anticipate such failures and by skillful planning 
prevent them. So the ultimate problem in irrigation 
upon the plains and divides of Kansas is to so plan 
that the extra cost of capital in supplying water, and 
the extra labor involved in its application, may be 
fully mot by the superior crop, and give a fair mar- 
gin for so-called profit, or better, for saving. 

To illustrate: If an irrigation plant is to be devoted 
to vegetable-raising, one must foresee to what ad- 
vantage he can raise vegetables of various kinds, 
can market them without fail at a compensating 
price, and can adjust his labor to seasons and circum- 
stances, so that he shall have a fair employment 
throughout the year. He must remember that this 
market is likely to be limited by extensive competition; 
that potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, and all sorts of gar- 
den truck are easily multiplied in almost indefinite 
qitantities, and that an immense population, produc- 
ing other commodities to be used by exchange for 
these, is absolutely necessary to the success of the 
market gardener. For such a market, the conditions 
of Western Kansas are not as favorable as those of 
some of the mountain States and Territories, where a 
large proportion of the people are engaged in min- 
ing, lumbering, and manufacturing from the raw 
materials so abundant there. It is easy for a limited 
number of irrigation plants, skillfully managed, to 
supply the local market in any of our western towns. 
At the .same time, the extension of irrigation gener- 
ally must reduce materially the range of the market, 
which now depends largely upon the wants of ranch- 
men and the farmers themselves. Vegetables will 
never pay for transportation to great distances, except 
when they can be raised at trifling cost. They must 
always be marketed within a limited range. These, 
then, cannot be thought of as furnishing a sure 
promise of profit under any costly system of irri- 
gation. 

A similar question may be raised in regard to 
fruits. While their vah'e makes it possible to reach 
a larger market, that world's market always fixes the 
price as low as the bulk of producers can bear, so 
long as the supply keeps near the demand. The 
tendency in this, as in vegetable-raising, is to in- 
crease the supply in anticipation of the demand. 
The long distance over which Western Kansas must 
transport its products, will render the cost much more 
costly before it reaches the consumers. This added 



*A paper read before the Kansas Irrigation Association at 
Great Bend. Published also in the Kamtat Farmtr. 



cost, however, will be borne by the producer, since 
the consumer will still measure value by the less, 
costly product, so long as he can supply his wants- 
fairly. We have no extra early or extra late season 
by which to take advantage of the first in the market,, 
or the last to be had. A very large jiroduct would un- 
doubtedly have to be utilized by processes of preserv- 
ing, as canned or dried fruits, in which all the world 
can compete. 

If we depend upon careals, the transportation 
problem is less serious, since some of the grains will 
bear the longest transportation at little cost; and we 
are likely to be nearer the ocean highway in the: 
future than in the past. But in such crops the 
pioneer world everywhere can compete. The richt 
lands of South America and Southern Asia, almost 
without price, and near a population ready for ser- 
vice at the smallest possible cost for living, will 
make competition of American farmers in the wheat 
market practically useless. How soon this will come, 
nobody can foretell, but it seems as certain as the 
transfer of the grain-raising center of the United 
States in the past from the Atlantic Coast to these 
western plains. The enormous advance in trans- 
portation facilities will hasten the time beyond ex- 
act calculation. 

In a study of the statistics of profitable irrigation^ 
furnished me by the chief engineer of irrigation in 
France, a transcript of which I have already pre- 
sented to our State Board of Irrigation, I was es- 
pecially struck with the fact that almost every 
instance of profitable irrigation in the south of 
France showed a dependence upon forage and soiling 
crops. This, of course, shows that the crops there- 
raised are consumed as far as possible upon the 
premises, or near them. As most of the stock of 
France is kept by the soiling process, the irrigated 
fields maintain a larger quantity of stock per acre 
than any others. The products of the dairy and the 
stall are always marketable, and bring the largest 
pay for the labor expended. It seems to me that any 
permanent profit from our irrigated farms must come 
from a careful mixture of cropping and stock-raising. 
The condensed value in beef, butter, cheese, poultry, 
and eggs will bear transportation farthest; it affords 
the best possible combination for labor with fair 
compensation, and keeps the labor occupied the year 
round. The necessary feed for stock and poultry is 
easily insured, and capital can always be secured for 
such careful handling of stock as this would involve. 
I feel certain that those who set about the study of 
their immediate circumstances with reference to this- 
solution of the fundamental problem of profit and loss 
will find their way safely along this line. 

But there is another pha-<!e of our Kansas irrigation 
which suggests a somewhat different solution of the 
problem. Large portions of our country produce 
from time to time abundant crops, and will maintain 
in ordinary seasons from natural pastures consider- 
able herds of stock. But every year there is a deartb 
of some of the satisfactory staples of home life,, 
vegetables and fruits, and some years there is entire 
failure of every crop. To those who hold such lands- 
in these high prairie regions, the irrigation of a few 
acres at a cost far exceeding any fair basis for profit,, 
is like the insurance of property. It makes safe 
many undertakings in the way of farming which 
otherwise would be hazardous. It provides certain 
living for a family. It gather.s the essentials of 
home-making, and cheers against despondency. 
Moreover, the greater part of the expenditure can be 
in the shape of labor at the odd moments and the 
unoccupied days and weeks so likely to occur in grain 
farming. All labor expended in this way is clear 
gain; for one of the chief sources of loss in pioneer 
farming is the want of profitable occupation during a 
large part of the year. A small irrigation plant of 
four or five acres, such as one good well may make, 
will provide a large part of the living for a family,, 
by simply utilizing the waste time. The profit from 
such a means of culture, in things comfortable and 
tasteful, cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
If our State Board of Irrigation proves feasible, at 
moderate cost, the raising of water from deep wells, 
they will have opened the way for a fair settlement 
of all our Western counties, and have given a 
natural solution to the fundamental problem sug- 
gested in this paper. 

This natural solution promotes no boom in reaF 
estate, and is not likely to be overworked, with the 
result of disappointment. The ways and means may- 
be imperfect at present, but the devices will surely 
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t5ome; and a country which grows by the labor of its 
people is sure of all the progress it makes. A specu- 
lative energy which promises immediate fortune 
almost certainly brings successive periods of reaction, 
because of overestimate of chances. The average of 
profits will surely be maintained in the long run, and 
any proposition which ignores this fundamental 
truth should be questioned with utmost scrutiny. 
These prairies will be conquered by the careful, 
earnest workers who make the best of opportunities 
at hand, and irrigation will figure, not as the chief 
encouragement to energy, but as one of its principal 
props. ^^____ 

WINTER CLOTHING. 



BY MRS. E. E. WINCHIP. 

WITH the first chilly mornings of September, 
comes the thought that very soon we will have 
to put away the dainty muslins and pretty summer &ets so fond of hi^sparUcular little groove, and his^tttle 

garments for the heavier and warmer ones needed in 



"ACCORDING TO HOYLE." 

BY JULIA R. PEARCE. 

SOMEONE has said, "Education often makes a 
straight-cut ditch of a free-meandering brook." 
Forceful, indeed, must be the character that can 
break away from routine, and assert itself for what 
it is worth, in this age of conventionalities. The af- 
fairs, customs, and prevalent opinions of each one's 
own little neighborhood make up his world. At 
every turn he is checked, until, by constant turning 
and shoving, if not by the educational methods used 
in school, then by public opinion as he grows older, 
he is finally guided into the groove in which it is 
thought he should run, and now, having all the spirit 
in him conquered, any wayward tendency to soar and 
sing properly "cold-watered," he settles down into 
the path and the gait set for him and ambles along in 
his little rut until his life habits are formed, and he 



■winter. Then the garments that were so carefully 
laid away from moth and dust during the summer 
■months, are brought out and a careful inventory 
taken, in order to make everything possible out of the 
stock on hand. When this is carefully done, we com- 
mence by making a list of necessities; for they should 
always be provided for first. We must have warm, 
substantial clothing, remembering that good 
xnaterials wear much better than poor, and are gen- 
erally the most economical. It is better to wear an 
•old garment a little longer, until one is able to pur- 
■chase one of a good quality. It need not be very 
expensive, for good woolen goods can be bought for 
very little money, and will wear and retain its color 
much better than cotton and wool mixed. 

In buying winter underclothing, the one thought 
should be to protect the body from the changes of 
temperature; for if the skin be properly clothed, one 
can then indulge her own fancy in • the outer 
-jrarments. One objection to woolen underwear is 
that it shrinks so badly in washing; but, with care, 
this can be avoided to a great extent. Next to wool, 
silk is, without doubt, the best, and for some whose 
skin is very sensitive, a mixture of silk and wool or 
cotton and wool will answer every purpose. Before 
"being worn, they should be carefully gone over with 
needle and thread, to fasten the ends, sew on 
buttons, etc., requiring only a few stitches, while, if 
left until they rip, one will see an illustration of the 
old but true saying, "A stitch in time saves nine." 

Shoes for winter should have heavy soles, which 
are much easier for the feet in walking. 

Shirts should be made of light-weight but warm 
xnaterial. It is not the weight of the garment that 
gives warmth, but the texture and kind of material 
used. In purchasing materials for dres>es, those to 
be worn in the kitchen and about the house work are 
better made of cotton goods. There is such a variety 
•of heavier weights that will wear much longer and 
be warmer than common calico. They are easily 
laundered, and one can always look neat and clean in 

dress. 

If, from last year's outfit, there are dresses with 
soiled spots but in good repair, send them to a pro- 
fessional cleaner, and he can clean them without tak- 
ing to pieces. If it is necessary to remodel, rip them 
carefully, and all woolen goods can be easily washed 
with white soap and borax in soft water. They must | said it was to 
be pressed immediately. 

If it is found necessary to purchase a new dress, 
one of the first steps toward what we call a well 
dressed woman, is to understand exactly what colors 
to select as well as the style of goods. The new nov- 
elties are pretty, and make beautiful dresses, but if 
one has to economize and make the same dress do 
for several seasons, some of the plainer goods are 
tnore serviceable. Always use care in selecting the 
linings; for on them depend the style and shape of 

the dress. 

In purchasing a cloak, it is more difficult to decide 
just what is the best to buy. A woolen jacket or 
cape that is made of shoddy material is not worth 
the buying. We often find them covered with much 
trimming in order to disguise the foundation; but 
this is not easily done. A plain garment made of 
good material will be recognized without any label 
to tell what it is. Those made of fur are very ser- 
viceable, and will last for a number of years; but one 
should be careful to remove them upon entering a 
a warm room. Dressing too warmly is as injurious 
as wearing too little clothing. 

Good, healthful clothing .should receive the care 
ful attention of every intelligent woman 
provement has been made in the last century, 
the bright, intelligent woman of today is far bi 
and more comfortably dres,sed than was her grand 
.mother or great-grandmother. 
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and 
better 



groove gets so deep, that there is no getting him out 
of it. He even gets down in so deep he can't see out, 
and he thinks there is no way but his. He has reached 
that stage of development where he doesn't have 
to do any independent thinking. His opinions can- 
not be changed, and anything which he has not 
thought out for himself and forever settled, has been 
determined for him by convention and he need never 
exert his mind in the least. 

A writer in the Eclectic claims much for this worthy 
institution of conventions in that it does save so much 
mental exertion, deciding for us what we should do 
on certain occasions under certain conditions, and 
just how it should be done, so that we can go through 
life easily and comfortably and never have a single 
original thought. Of course, there is a slight disad- 
vantage in this. The theory has been advanced that 
both brain and brawn lose strength and become of a 
flabby quality from lack of use, and certain muscles 
and sometimes whole organs disappear, after a time, 
by continual disuse. Startling,' isn't it, for some of 
us to think of? 

Should one have any original thovghts on any sub- 
ject, or, what is more to the point, should he give 
utterance to any sentiment not sret down as the usu- 
al sentiment for properly regulated people to cherish, 
he lias a rough time of it. We dress as others dress, 
no matter how ridiculous the fashion or useless the 
garment dictated. We greet people with the same 
set of conventional phrases which have done duty 
for generations. We eat certain kinds of food in 
certain ways, with certain utensils, with a certain 
twist of the fingers. Certain things we always eat 
first, and certain other things we always eat last; 
and these afe matters determined not at all by what 
is best or by the inclination of those concerned. So- 
ciety says a man must keep his coat on no matter 
what the temperature; a woman must keep her hat on 
at church; a man must take his off, andso on. And so 
much thought is given to the training in these con- 
ventionalities of life that the growth or culture o< the 
inner man is lost sight of, and the real soul becomes 
dwarfed and distorted for lack of room and exercise. 
You may have read of the man who wondered why 
it had been the custom for several generations for 
men to hive two buttons at the waist line on the 
backs of their coats. There being no apparent rea- 
son for them being there, he asked his tailor, who 
carry out the idea," whatever that 
may mean; but it must mean something, as there 
certainly was some good reason why millions of 
men should have gone about with two buttons sewed 
to the middle of their backs. As to the "shackles of 
conventions," in the matter of women's clothes, I am 
swamped to begin with by the multitude of examples 
that might be given. I should feel somewhat as King 
Canute must have felt when he commanded the sea 
to be calm, and when it would not, bade his soldiers 
scourge it with whips — that the attempt was some- 
what futile. 

Our style of dress, what we eat and what we drink, 
what we do and say, and what we may think, are 
governed by the conventionalities of the people 
among whom we may happen to be cast. Even "mor- 
als, like fashions, change their color and compkx- 
ion," as seen from different points of view. What is 
permissible among one people of a high grade of civil 
ization may be highly improper among another. 

There is much to be said in favor of conventional- 
ities. Everyone will acknowledge that certain rules 
and regulations are necessary to keep oiled the ma- 
chinery of society, and the most of us, set adrift with- 
out its aid, would have a hard time of it. Some peo- 
ple wouldn't be anything without it. With no force 
of their own, no material to fall back on, convention 
is their salvation. To do as others do is their only 
hope, and they go gracefully through life as very 
worthy people, because they haven't sense enough to 



make a mistake. You always know where to find 
them. They will never shock you by doing anything 
unusual, or by going off on a tangent. 

Then there are the people who do go off on tan- 
gents — who need the check of public opinion to keep 
them in their orbit. They would do more foolish 
and perhaps harmful things than the foolishness of 
conventionalities compelled them to do. As to con- 
ventional manners, what would we do without them? 
The graceful act of a gentleman when he lifts h's hat 
to a lady on the street is what is left of the custom 
when men bared their heads and prostrated them- 
selves before their superiors. At first they lay flat in 
the dust; then, as rulers became more lenient, their 
subjects only got down on their knees and kissed 
their monarch's sandals; next they merely bowed 
very low with uncovered head, and now all that re- 
mains is the simple act of pointing with the forefin- 
ger to the rim of the hat to indicate what the wearer 
would do if he had time or were not too tired! And 
the old idea of a salute to a superior has gone clear 
over the line, and now means simply the deference of 
the "lord of creation" to the "weaker sex." Yet it is 
graceful, and anything that adds to the gracefulness 
of the present generation, let us encourage. If there 
could only be something of the kind to help out the 
other half of the population! 

The cosmopolitan, who has learned the ways and 
ma.:nersof more peoples than his own, has learned 
that it suits bis purpose best "to do when in Rome as 
Romans do." It is a rash individual who dares assert 
that his way of doing a thing is better than the estab- 
lished mode. And to assert one's independence for 
the mere sake of doing so is nothing but bravado. 
If no benefit is to be derived, the force necessary to 
go against the current is wasted. While it may de- 
note a high formof courage, a soul above convention, 
to sometimes defy custom, it certainly would seem 
best, where no good was to result, to walk where many 
feet had walked before and we knew the footing to be 
sure. To defy the conventions of civilized life, which 
demand a certain kind of clothing on certain occa- 
sions, and to go to one's work wrapped in the graceful 
folds of a window curtain, might be more comfortable 
and less trouble than the prescribed style; yet, when 
one can weigh the advantages and disadvantages of 
this new order of things, he might finally come to the 
conclusion that the "combined wisdom of the ages" 
might beat the bottom of things after all, although 
many foolish customs were floating carelessly on top 
with the lighter weight material. Those who feel the 
pressure of convention might by judicious gleaning 
take for their use those things useful or beautiful, dis- 
carding only the foolish. 

Sometimes, cftener perhaps than any of us realize, 
some timid soul hides his light and goes daily through 
a tread mill of conventionalities because he hasn't 
quite the strength to rise above them. No great 
enterprise was ever accomplished without someone 
having the courage to do things the best way, 
whether it was the customary way or not. He who 
lives up to his ideas of right and wrong, never allow- 
ing the question of "what is customary in such 
cases" to bias his decision, who doesn't do things in 
a certain way because he is expected so to do, will 
run up ag-iinst obstacles at every turn. He will 
find that most people regard the rules of convention 
or any other rules made by the majority somewhat 
as did the Pilgrim Fathers of old. who "proclaimed 
that the colony should be governed by the laws of 
God — until they could have time to make better." 
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Advantages Not All in the City. 

A writer thinks that it is a mistake of the residents 
of large cities to suppose that they enjoy peculiar ad- 
vantages over the people living in the country in the 
increased facilities for travel, for mental culture, and 
for the refining influences that are generally sup- 
posed to accompany it. that are to be found most 
largely developed in the city. "There are," says the 
same writer, "opportunities in working on the farm 
to earn a comfortable living and save something 
every year for the many thousands in the cities who 
nbw spend every dollar they earn, and who are sure 
to continue to do so while they expose themselves to 
the city's temptations. It is a mistake to suppose 
that in the country, and even on the farm, there is 
not bitter opportunity to really cultivate the mind 
than there is for thousands who have no time to read 
or think in the city. The variety which nature offers 
is a constant stimulus to thought. There is far less 
routine work on the farm than there is in the monot- 
onous clang of great machinery, which almost reg- 
ulates itself with the smallest care on the part of the 
operator. The person who is really anxicus for 
mental improvement can find it in either situation, 
but its best opportunities will be found in the coun- 
try." 
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Calendar. 

18%-57. 
Fat; Term • Sapiember lOth lo December IQlii. 
Winter Term— January 5th to March 27ih. 
Spring Term— March 30th to June lOlh. 
June 10th, Commencment. 

1897-98. 
Pall Term— September 9th to December Wlh 



To School Officers. 

The ColleM Loan Commissioner has funds now to InveHt In 
•Chool district bonds a\ par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without being- first offered to the State School 
F«iid Commissioner and the State Asrricultural College. Address 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner. Leon. Kan. 
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Fifty-two students go home to vote tomorrow. 

V, R. Shintaffer, First-year, enjoyed a visit from 
his father on Thursday and Friday. 

John Cyrene of Randolph visited friends in the city 
and at College from Saturday to Monday. 

Prof, and Mrs. White are the happy parents of a 
second boy who reached their home on Thursday. 

W. O. Peterson, Fourth-year, went to Marys ville 
Thursday, to take the county teachers' examination. 

President Fairchild preached at the Congregational 
Church yesterday forenoon in the absence of the pas- 
tor. Rev. Mr. Tunnell. 

D. P. Guy, First-year, drops out this week to take 
his brother's place in the office of the Syracuse 
Journal, published by his father. 

A common sight last Wednesday morning was a 
Junior with pale countenance and inflamed eyes, 
ready to drop off' into a peaceful snooze at any 
moment. 

Hallow e'en passed off quietly at College as well as 
in town, the youngsters having evidently expended 
their surplus energy in the political demonstration 
during the day. 

The Congregational ladies surrounded a camp-fire 
at Prof. Mason's on Saturday evening, and toasted 
'taters and marshmallows which they distributed to 
visitors— for a consideration. 

David Wilson, First-year student, who left College 
two weeks ago on account of sickness, is reported by 
the Frankfort 1{eview as being very sick of typhoid 
fever at the home of his father, Rev. Joseph Wilson. 

Ex-Regent Lemmon .gains mention in the des- 
patches as having introduced Hon. Thomas Reed at 
Republican meetings in San Francisco and Santa 
Rosa. Mr. Lemmon is editor of the Santa Rosa 
Republican and a member of the California Republi- 
can Central Committee. 

Mr. Beverly and daughter, Miss Florence, showed 
two English visitors through the College buildings on 
Tuesday last— Messrs. Chas. Knowles of London and 
John Fallows of Liverpool, who are making a hurried 
trip across the continent. Mr. Knowles is a cousin to 
Miss Beverly, and did much to make pleasant her 
visit in England last summer. 

The debate between the Students' Silver Club and 
the McKinley Club Monday evening in Union hall 
was a success in every way. The Silver Club was 
represented by Messrs. Cheadle, Hepworth. and Hall, 
and the McKinley Club by Messrs. Bishoff, Noble, 
and Farley. The speakers were well received by a 
large and good-natured audience which distributed 
its applause impartially. Prof. Olin presided. 

Photographs of the College buildinjjs have been in 
great demand of late, being wanted for illustration 
in educational lines. Prof. Carruth of the State 
University is soon to contribute to the New England 
tMasazine an article on the educational history of Kan- 
sasi which is to be illustrated by half-tones of the Col- 
lege; photographs ot experimental fields have been 
asked for by the American Book Company to illus- 
trate a new geography; while W. L. Bell & Co. of 
Kansas City have made and printed a large engraving 
showing a group of buildings, which is to be a part of a 
geographical chart of Kansas and Missouri. 

Last Friday was the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Baxter, and their 
friends to the number of thirty-five gathered at the 
residence of Mrs. Caleb Smith and arranged a sur- 
prise for the couple. The company was made up of 
the W. C. T. U. ladies, Rebekahs, members of the 
Congregational Church, and the College Faculty. 
After the guests were assembled, Mr. and Mrs. 
Baxter were sent for, and during the whole afternoon 
were the guests of honor at a h:ippy gathering. The 
W. C. T. U. ladies furnished a choice collation of 
dainty viands. Besides the congratulations, Mr. and 
Mrs. Baxter have a number of useful and handsome 
silver presents as mementos of the occasion.— A^a/(o«- 
alist. 

The newspapers and private letters announce the 
death, in Washington, D. C, of Hon. Edwin Willit.s, 
A.ssistant Secretary of Agriculture during the admin- 
istration of President Harrison. Mr. Willits dies at 
the age of 66 years, having had a most honorable ca- 
reer in legal, educational, and official relations. For 
many years he practiced law in Monroe, Michigan, 
from whence he was elected to Congress. A place 
on the Michigan State Board of Education he had 
held years before. On his return from Congress.he was 
placed at the head of the Michigan State Normal 
School, where he wrought such good work in organi- 
zation as to be chosen for a similar work as President 
of the State Agricultural College at Lansing. After 
four years of earnest work there, he was called to the 



United States Department of Agriculture under 
Secretary Rusk. Many will remember him for his 
excellent address on Commencement week at this 
College in 1887. His whole-hearted, earnest work 
made every acquaintance a lasting friend. 

The Fourth Division of the Third-year Class occu- 
pied the public hour in Chapel Saturday afternoon 
in the following program: "Last Charge of Ney," 
G. G. Menke; "An American Idea," E. B. Patten; 
"The Temperance Cause," W. M. Sanderson; "Cata- 
line Denounced by Cicero," L. A. Nelson; Quartette, 
"We Meet Again, Boys," Messrs. Patten, Bower, 
Smith, Avery; "A Good Name," A. A. Paige; "Evil 
Effects of Party Spirit," Wm. Poole; "The New 
South," O. I. Purdy; "The Progress of Reform," F. 
D. Waters. 

URADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

F. E. Way, Second-year in 1890, is now a practicing 
physician at Randall, Kans. 

D. C. Jenkins, student m 1887-8, is Principal of 
Schools in Coal Creek, Colo. 

Mary Paddleford, Second-year in 189S-6, visited 
with College friends on Saturday. 

Grace Secrest, '96, is now one of the county's peda- 
gogues. Her school is near Cleburne. 

D. C. McDowell, '91, a miner of Cripple Creek, 
visits the home folks for a few days. 

Lou Stingley, student in 1894-5, has joined her 
mother in Denver. The family plan to make that 
city their home. 

E. W. Holler, special student last year, is here to 
vote. He is a member of the Senior Class in the 
college at Fairfield, Iowa. 

N. Will, special student in 1894-5, now attending 
the State University, is visiting with his brother. 
Professor Will, for a few days. 

J. F. Odle, '94, after spending a portion of the 
summer with sisters and relatives in Indiana, has 
taken a place as herdsman at the Austin Jersey 
Farm, one of the leading dairy farms near Kal- 
amazoo. 

Lieut. Albert Todd, '72, Professor of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics at his alma mater from 1881 to 1884, 
writes from Fort Hamilton, N.Y., where he has been 
with the First U.S. artillery for several years, ask- 
ing that his address be changed to St. Augustine, Fla. 

Geo. C. Wheeler, '95,was at the College on Satur day 
on his way to Burlington to vote. He has ample op- 
portunity to studv human nature in his work as sleep- 
ing car conductor on the New York and New Haven 
Railway, with excellent library advantages at either 
end of his run. New York and Boston. He will re- 
turn in a few days for a longer visit. 

The Third-Year Class Party. 

Never was a party more thoroughly enjoyed than 
that which the Juniors held at the residence of Mrs. 
Stokes on Tuesday evening. 

The historical and political knowledge of each was 
thoroughly tested in his anxiety to know the name of 
a character pinned upon his back, which was to be 
found by questioning his neighbor. Bryan, Shakes- 
peare, McKinley, Sulla, and others reigned peace- 
ably side by side. 

Many displayed their artistic talent in the repre- 
sentation of songs uoon a black-board, which showed 
a genius that would develop a Beard, a Frost, or an 

Apelles. . , 

To judge from their ability to recognize popular 
advertisements, thev were students of the late peri- 
odicals. A cake of "Ivory Soap" was awarded the 
successful contestant. 

Delicate refreshments were served at a proper in- 
termission. Upon each napkin topics of conversation 
were printed. As an evidence of the quality and 
quantity of the refreshments, one lad disposed of six 

pieces of cake. . 

All were crowded into the parlors to enjoy snatch- 
es of ditties, love-songs, and melodies when, "Blest 
be the Tie That Binds," cut short the endless source 
of merriment. Jeanette Carpenter. 



special class in Literature are at present studying 
Emerson. The books by these authors are not per- 
mitted to remain on the shelves, as they are somewhat 
limited in number, and a book when returned is often 
wanted bv several students. 

The number of books drawn each day gradually 
increases. For the last week, the average has been 
sixty daily. Nearly all are for use in class or liter- 
ary society work. 

I. A. Robertson. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 

student Editors.— W.B, Chase, Emma Finley, E. Shellenbaum 
r. Af. C. ^.-President, S. J. Adams, '98; Vice-President, G. D. 
Hulett, '98; Recording Secretary, O. S. True. '98; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. M. Pierce, 98; Treasurer, R. B. Mitchell, '9». 

r W C. yl.— President, Emma Finley; Vice-President, 
Maggie Correll; Recording Secretary, Ethel Wolfley; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mary Waugh; Treasurer, Lucy Cottrell. 

Webittr 5o«>(i'.— President, W. B. Chase; Vice-President, J. B. 
Norton; Recording Secretary, S. Nichols, Corrresponding 
Secretary, F. Zimmerman: Treasurer, C. Masters; Critic, K. J. 
Peck; Marshal, C. D. Lechner; Board of Directors, R. W. 
Bishoff, S. B. Newell, R. B. Mitchell, C. C. Jackson, P. K. 
Symns. 

Ionian 5o«rt>'.— President, Winifred Houghton; Vice-President. 
Emma Finley; Recording Secretary, Jessie Bayless; Correspond- 
Inir Secretary, Bonnie Adams; Treasurer, Dora Shartell; Critic, 
Myrtle Hood;Marshal, Clara Long; Board of Directors, Harriet 
Vandivert, Minnie Copeland, Olive Long. 

Altha Btta 5o«Wi'.— President, C. W. Shull; Vice-President, 
Grace Dille; Recording Secretary, G. D. Hulett; Corresponding 
Secretary, Elsie Waters; Treasurer, Kate Zimmerman: Critic, 
Alice Shofe; Marshal, Anna Streeter; Board of Directors, 
J, M. Westgate, Marion Gilkerson, G. D. Hulett, Sophronia 
Channell, May Pierce, T. J. Rumold, Florence Harling. 

HamiUon ioc/V/y.- President, W. L. Hall; Vice-President, C. B« 
Intrman; Recording Secretary, A. D. Whipple; Corresponding 
Secretary, Guy F.Farley; Treasurer, B. F. Durant; Critic, H. 
M. Thomas; Marshal, T. E. Thomas; Board of Directors, O.E. 
Noble, Chairman, H. McCaslin, Secretary, G. G. Menke, Wm. 
Poole, Wm. Anderson. 

October 24th. 
The President being absent, Vice-President Ingman 
called the Hamilton Society to order. Nearly all the 
members were in their places, and a goodly number 
of visiting ladies occupied the back seats. The 
Society was led in prayer by E. O. Farrar. F. O. Woes- 
temeyer was then installed as Treasurer. Messrs. Se- 
crest, Dalrymple, and Corbett were then received as 
members. The program was opened by H. C. Avery 
with the oration of Mark Anthony. J. C. TuUoss read 
an essay entitled, "Success is Obtained, not Given." 
His thought was well followed out and expressed in 
the best of language. Mr. Rogler introduced the 
Hamilton Quartet, who favored the Society with a 
couple of vocal selections. The debate, question, 
"Resolved, that a man is justified in disobeying a 
law to which he is morally opposed," was argued 
affirmatively by S. J. Adams and B. H. Shultze; 
negatively, by E. O. Farrar and J. W. Adams. The 
Society decided in favor of the affirmative. Mrs. 
Kedzie was called upon, and she responded by recit- 
ing a few of the incidents connected with the early 
history of the Hamilton Society. She offered a few 
words of advice and then entertained the Society 
with a description of the play of Macbeth as seen in 
London. The play was so vividly portrayed that the 
Society felt they had almost been treated to a sight 
of the great production itself. J. M. Yard read a 
selection and the program was closed with an oration 
by E. A. Nelson. He told of "Bleeding Kansas," 
her early history, and her advancement. The re- 
mainder of the evening was occupied with the discus- 
sion of unfinished business. G. F. F. 



Notes from the Library. 

A new letter press stand was added to the office 
furniture last week. It is the work of one of the 
students in the wood shop, and is a lasting represen- 
tative of good, thorough workmanship. 

There is no handsomer volume in the Library 
than Win. H. Edwards' Butterflies of North America, 
which was purchased last week. It is bound in 
half morocco and finished in full gilt. Besides a large 
amount of text, it contains fifty-one plates. The 
figures are life-size and colored by hand from nature. 

The Graduating The.ses of the Class of '95 were re- 
cently bound by the State Printer, and are now to be 
found in the Library. They are contained in three 
large volumes, and will, no doubt, be used as "mod- 
els" by sncc eeding classes. 

The three tables in the reading-room have been 
reserved for the reference books for the students in 
General History, and another for the books used by 
the students studying United States Hi.story. One 
evidence of the work may be obtained from the fact 
that these books are never deserted, but are con- 
stantly being perused from daylight till dark. 

The classes in English Literature have, the last 
week, been studying the works of Burns, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Scott, Lamb, Bryon, and others. A 



October 24th. 
After two weeks intermission, the Alpha Betas 
met at half past one, there being no Chapel 
exercises. One week ago the Society was ad- 
journed that the members might have an opportuni- 
ty to attend the Y. M. C. A. Convention. The pro- 
gram of the day was opened with congregational 
singing, after which Mr. Clothier led in devotion. 
Two more new members, Messrs. S. B. Jolley and C. 
R. Hamen, were initiated. Maud Manley entertained 
the Society with a well-delivered declamation. Mr. 
Martin followed with a story in which he represented 
a small boy as describing an "eventful" ride. A 
quartette, Messrs. Hulett and Thompson and 
Misses Reed and Blachly, gave a selection which was 
enjoyed by all. A second story was read by its 
writer, Minerva Blachly, the adventures of two child- 
ren, adrift in the Johnstown flood. The debate which 
followed was on the question, "Resolved, That it is the 
fault of the young ladies, that young men use tobac- 
co." Miss Reed on the affirmative said young ladles 
did not use their influence as much as they should 
against this habit. Instead of saying "No" when a 
young man asks if he may smoke in her presence, too 
many will allow it; thus giving her sanction to what 
she 'knows is wrong. The young man would be 
ashamed of his young lady fr.end should she be seen 
going down the street smoking a cigar. Then, why 
should it not be the same with the young man? 
Girls, let your influence be against such a habit. 
Mr. Hulett, presented the negative side. He said 
that in many cases, boys had acquired this habit be- 
fore being influenced by the young ladies. The 
habit once formed, could not be broken by later in- 
fluences alone, unless the individual had the will 
and courage of his own to stop it. Everyone has an 
influence over some other penson, and if this influence 
is not for the best, we are accountable for it not being 
so. Then if the young lady docs not use her influence 
against the use of tobacco whenever she can, .she is 
just so much the cause of its continued use. The 
cause docs not lie wholly with the ladies, then; it goes 
beyond their influence, but they can help if they will. 
Both sides of the question were well presented, and 
then it was thrown open for general discussion, 
a number of the members speaking on it. Society 
was next entertained with a piano solo by a visitor, 
Miss Hathaway. The Gleaner was presented by its 
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editor, Eva Philbrook, with the motto, "Protection 
and Sound Money." The "auction" announced 
through its columns brought smiles to the "most 
sober mind' d" Alpha Beta and visitor. Recess was 
followed by an instrumental duet by Miss Mather 
and E. Shellenbaum. The Society showed its appre- 
ciation by hearty applause, which continued until the 
musicians were on the floor again. After a short 
time devoted to extemporaneous speaking, the usual 
order of business was taken up and the question 
of issuing tickets for the joint entertainment was 
discussed. A majority seemed to favor the tickets. 
At half past three the order of adjournment was 
reached, and President Shull announced.that "we are 
now adjourned." E. h. W. 

October 24th. 
Last Saturday the lonians adjourned as soon as 
called to order, and today all the girls and many visit- 
ors assembled eager and expectant. Miss Rhodes pre- 
sided at the piano, and all sang with a will. Miss 
Minnie Spohr led the devotional exercise. The Soci- 
ety gladly received Miss Minnie Hall as one of its 
members. The program was unusually good, and 
if possible every number should receive special men- 
tion and praise. It was opened by a piano solo. Miss 
Symns followed with an amusing declamation. Miss 
Tacy Stokes, dressed in a mother hubbard and little 
hood, impersonated "A little gi'l whose brother had 
just left his curls and dresses and become a boy, and 
was accompanied on the piano while she sang of her 
troubles. A good number of the Oracle was read by 
Miss Hilda Olson. Miss Edith Huntress sang a 
beautiful solo. This was followed by the second chap- 
ter of the book begun two weeks ago, by Miss Spohr. 
This chapter proved as interesting as the first, and 
we wonder if it will continue. The musical parody 
by Miss Lvman was something new, and was enjoyed 
by all. Miss Houghton was in her drollest mood, and 
her declamation was a success. A piano duet closed 
the program. The names of Misses Cole and Shick 
were proposed for membership. The roll call with 
quotations closed the exercises of the day. 



warmer and 13 cooler Octobers on our record. The 
highest temperature was 92^, on the 1st; the 
lowest, 28°. on the 24th— a monthly range of 64^. 
The greatest daily range was 46", on the 1st; the 
least, 43, on the 10th. The mean daily range was 
26.6^. The warmest day was the 1st, the mean tem- 
perature being 69.25=. The coldest day was the 20th, 
the mean temperature being 40.75'^. The mean temper- 
ature at 7 A. M. was 43.84"; at 2 p. m., 66.45"; at 9 p. m., 
51.03". The mean of the maximum thermometer was 
68.58"; of the minimum, 42"; the mean of these two 
being 55.29". 

'Barometer.— The mean pressure for the month was 
28.839 inches, which is .029 inch above normal. The 
maximum Was 29.213 inches at 7 a. m. on the 6th; the 
minimum, 28.257 inches, at 2 P. M. on the 29th; 
monthly range, .956 inch. The mean at 7 A. M. was 
28.869 inches; at 2 P. M., 28.815 inches; at 9 P. M., 28.833 
inches. 

Cloudiness. — The per cent of cloudiness was 32.26. 
This is a trifle below normal. The per cent at 
7 A. M. was 35.48; at 2 p.m., 30.64; at9p. M., 30.64. Five 
days were entirely cloudy; three were five-sixths 
cloudy; two were two-thirds cloudy; two were one- 
third cloudy; three were one-sixth cloudy, and six- 
teen were clear. 

Precipitation. — The total rainfall was 5.13 inches. 
This is 2.85 inches above the normal. The table 
following shows monthly rainfall for 1896, the 
normal, and departure from normal:— 



October 24th. 
The gavel of Pres. Chase started the best and most 
enioyable session of the Webster Society this year. 
After roll call, J. A. Lovette led in prayer. CD. 
Blacbly was initiated, and now marches wnh «ie 
Webster band. The debate was on the question, Do 
savage nations possess the full right to the soil? The 
aftirmative was represented by W. M. Ireland and J. 
A. Bntterfield. The Indians were the first inhabi- 
tants here; some old settlers recognized this, as Wm. 
Penn who bought their land. Savages cultivated 
small fields, as much as they had tools for; they pro- 
gressed as much as their conditions would let them; 
Cortez in Mexico found them quite civilized; we have 
no more Indian raids now. The law that "Might 
makes right" is a barbarian sentiment, and is no way 
to educate the savages. The negative, by A. E. 
Poston and A. S. Berry, argued that the Indians 
did not need but one-tenth of the land, and the white 
race needed the rest, and have built the grandest 
nation on the globe with this land; "only the fittest 
shall survive;" the only good Indians are the dead 
ones England takes the savages' lands in Atrica; 
ancient history teaches this to be right and beside the 
savages are paid for their lands. The ahirmative 
"carried off the cap." The first oration this fall was 
delivered by Schuyler Nichols, entitled, "Are we an 
educated people?" All this lacked as a chapel 
oration was the Cadet Band. After r^^ce.s we were 
honored with the presence of a score and half of 
ladV visitors. Miss Edith Huntress was introduced 
bv J A Conover, music committee, treating us to 
a fine piano solo. She would not respond to an en- 
core "Our greatest glory does not consist of never 
faUing, but in rising wh enwe do fall," by Confucius 
was the motto of the Reporter by L. A. Nelson. It 
Z:i a spicy, up-to-date edition. Mr. Kedzie w 
called upon, and kindly gave us a talk. After re- 
viewing the first days of the Websters on College 
Hill she spoke of Oxford College. She made us 
Sii k Sere is no place like home. Mrs Kedzie and Miss 
Huntress were given a full vote ot thanks for enter- 
taining "^A^hort adjournment was taken to let 
thL ladies go as the lights went out, after which the 
dynamo was started again and ran until --tdjourn- 

ment. __ 

October 31st. 
The Y W C. A. met at the usual time in room S. 
The meeting was opened by singing. Mi*s Minnie 
siohr?S leader, took for the subject of her short 
ta^k "Be of good cheer: It is I, be not afraid." 
After a prayer by Miss Spohr, the Association sang 
three verses^of "Sunshine in the Soul.;' Following 
were several short prayers led by Miss Emma ?.n ey 
Twentv-eiirht new members were elected, and after 
the initiation of tho.e present the Association was 
adiourned. The new members are: OUie McCurry, 
MvSe Harner, Susie McEathron, Ollie Voiles, 
M?nnie Copeland, Myrtle Coll, Grace Spalding, Jes- 
sie Shick. Grace AUingham, Nellie Dyer Cora 
Swingle, Jessie Bayless, Janettc Perry. Clara Castle, 
RlTud Zimmerman, Barbara Welter, Corneha Weeks, 
Ethel Day, Charlotte Berkley, Mabel Curry, Minnie 
Howell. Lillian Hathaway, Clara Jaedicke, Grace Bol- 
ton. Grace Dille. 

Weather Report for October, 1896. 

IIY C. M. BREESK, OBSERVKR. 

Wheat goes into November in fine condition, 
ground being well soaked and the plant having made 
a good vigorous growth. Stock was brought in from 
pastures from the middle to the end of the month, 
and scarcely any are now out. 

Temperature.-The mean temperature was 53.09", 
which is 1.16" below normal. There have been 24 



January 
February. 

March 

April 

May. 



June 

July 

August 

September . 
October . 

Totals . 




I Departure 
from 
Normal. 



-.46 

— .50 

-.43 

2.77 

3.28 

—1.80 

,66 

—1.35 

201 

2.85 



7.03 



lVind.—Th& wind was from the south twenty times; 
southeast, twenty times; north, fifteen times; south- 
west, fourteen times; northwest, ten times; west, eight 
times; northeast, 4 times, and from the east 2 times. 
The total run of wind was 6535 miles, which is 
340 miles below the average. This gives a mean daily 
velocity of 210.81 miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 
8.78 miles. The highest daily velocity was 485 miles, 
on the 27th; the lowest, 61 miles, on the 13th. The 
highest hourly velocity was 32 miles, between 1 and 
2 p. M., on the 30th. 

The following tables give comparisons with pre- 
ceding Octobers: — 
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1858... 
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1859... 
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i860.... 


1 


1861... 


6 


1862.... 
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1863.... 
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1864.... 
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1865.... 




1866.... 
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1867.... 
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1868.... 
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1869.... 


'i 


1870.... 


9 


1871.... 


6 


1872.... 


6 


1873.... 


2 


1874.... 
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1875... 


3 


1876.... 


3 


1877.... 


8 


1878..,. 


4 


1879.... 


4 


1880.... 


7 


1881,... 


8 


1882... 


4 


1883.... 


12 


1884... 


6 


1885 ... 


4 


1886..,. 


3 


1887.,.. 


1 2 


1888.... 


1 * 


1889.... 


^ 


IHW... 


\ 4 


1891, .. 


4 


1892... 


4 


1893.... 


2 


1894. . 


4 


1895, , 


3 


18%. . 


1 5 




Sum^ ' 168 86,50 1214 
Means 4 I 2.28 |32.8 
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.12061.6 ,728.28 

I 54.25' I 28.81' 
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34 


6919 


223.19 
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75 
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8741 


281.96 
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32 
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34 
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28 
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61 


8.78 


32 


54997 


1774.05 






73.92 





6875 


221.75 






9.24 
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Accessions to the Library. 
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Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vols 
31, and 32. 

Tuberculosis Investigations, United States Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Minnesota Bureau of Labor Report, 1895-1896. 

Index to Foraminifera, Smithsonian Institute. 

National Democratic Party, 1896. 

Fiat Money Inflation in France, White. 

Commercial Fertilizers, U. S. Dept. of Agri. 

Organic Matter in the Air, Bergey. 

Argon, Rayleigh & Ramsay. 

Minnesota Bureau of Labor Report, 1890, 1891-2, 
1893-4, pts.l and 2. 

Tennessee Bureau of Labor Report, 1893, 1894-S, 
18%. 

Maryland Bureau of Labor Report, 1893-4. 189S-6. 

Connecticut Bureau of Labor Report, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891 pts. 1 & 2, 1892-3, 1894, 1895. 

Connecticut Report of Agriculture, 1895. 

Colorado Bureau of Labor, 1893-4, 

Pennsylvania State College Report, 1895. 

Kansas Bureau of Labor Report, 1894. 

Kansas Agricultural Report, 1893-4. 

Memorial Addresses on the Lives and Characters 
of Z. B. Vance, et al. 

Congessional Record, Vol. 28, Index pts. 1-7. 

Darstellenden Geometric, Wiener, 2 Vols. 

Geschichte der Mathematik, Cantor, 3 Vols. 

Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station 
Report, 1895. 

The University Geological Survey of Kansas,Vol. 1. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1892-3, 
Vol. 1., 1893-4, Vol. 2. 

Report of the Maine State College, 1895. 

Humanitarian Money, Martin. 

Cow-Culture, Kansas State Board of Agriculiure. 
1896. 

Microscopes and Laboratory Apparatus (Cata- 
logue), Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

One Hundreth Anniversity of the Laving of the 
Corner Stone of United States Capitol. 1793-1893. 

Flora of West Virginia, Millspaugh & Nuttall. 

Papers on Algse. 

Monographise Phanerogamarum, Vol. 9, De Caudolle 

Jamaica Institute Lectures. 

Forest Influences, Fernow. 

Papers on Mushrooms, Taylor. 

Pollination of Pear Flowers, Waite, 

Rhode Island Bureau of Labor Report, 1889, 1891-2, 
1L93-4, 1895. 

New York Bureau of Labor Report; 1890, pts. 1 & 2; 
1891, pts. 1 & 2; 1892, pts. 1 & 2; 1893, pts. 1 & 2, and 
1894. 

Michigan Bureau of Labor Report, 1895, 1896. 

Michigan Factory Inspection Report, 1894. 1895, 
1896. 

North Carolina Bureau of Labor Report, 1887, 1S88, 
1889, 1891, 1893, 1894, and 1895. 

North Dakota Agriculture and Labor Report, 1890, 
1891-2, 1894. 

Indiana Bureau of Labor Report, 1883, 1885-6, 1889- 
90, 1891-2, 1894. 

Indiana Bureau of Labor, Fifth Biennial Report, 
1893-4. 

Iowa Bureau of Labor Report, 1888-9, 1893, 1895. 

West Virginia Bureau of Labor Report, 1893-4. 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals a new and Second-hand Text-book> • 
, School Supplies of all kinds, go\A pens, etc. 



VAKNBY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for w .. 
letfe Text-Books and Supplies. Hecond-Hand Books o.irc 
as g'ood as new. Call when down town. Always (clad to «ee tou 

LESLIE SMITH. Colleire and School Books and Stationery 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawidgr instrumcnti. 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rub- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store 
( Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show Roods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, lu " ■• 
students and all other CoUesre people to call and examiu» 
their lartfe stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men • 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 



K 



NOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Cocks, JewPl' 
. and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE- 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods , No 
tions. Boots a nd Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and '^ r ' 
Wraps. Lowest prices In the city. A complete grocerj store in 
connection. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY. Dentist. 
Telephone No. 139. 



Gold filling a specialty. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety 
Students are invited to call at their market on Voynn At* 
one, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to CMuyty 
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wagon. 
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ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 

BY PKOK. I. I). WAI-TEKS 

DRAWING is both a science and an art. As a 
braiicii of school work, it is not simply g-eoinetry, 
nor is .t a malter of mere skill; it is not a kind of ob- 
ject lesson, nor can it be taught by lectures, or 
learned by reading- art topics. Its purpose is not 
primarily to produce artists or artisans. In the pub- 
lic school, drawing- has a far greater mission: it is a 
means for the harmonious development of the child. 
Keeping this in mind, the teacher will see that its ed- 
ucational value, like that of every other study, must 
depend chiefly on the discipline it affords; that it 
must be taught .systematically, and that the methods 
of instruction have far more to do with the desired 
results thai: has the height of the course. All pupils 
alike need such a course of training, and as all have 
the ability to. study arithmetic or geography, so have 
all the ability to succeed in a properly laid out and 
energetically taught course in drawing. The idea 
that special talent is required to learn drawing has 
long since been exploded. It was partly the result 
of a wrong conception of the ends to be obtained, 
and partly due to poor teaching- and poor text books. 
Most of these books were prepared by enterprising de- 
signers and lithographers who had had no previous 
experience as teachers. They pushed the pupil too 
rapidly into difficult artistic work and disgusted him, 
the teacher, and the parent with insufficiently com- 
prehended and poorly executed results. They tried 
to teach art academy work without laying the neces- 
sary foundation. 

The relation of the subject matter of elementary 
art education is presented in the following scheme: — 
( (A) ( 1. Observation. 

„. J , 2. Modeling. 

Study of J 3 Geometry. 

Facts. 4. Projection. 

1, i. Construction. 
f 6. Perspective. 

7. Model and Object. 

8. Light and Shade. 

9. Color. 

10. Geometric Design. 

11. Floral Design. 

12. Principles of Design. 

13. Harmony of Color. 

14. Historic Ornament. 



Elementary 

Art 
Education. 



{ 



(B) 

Study of 

Appearances. 

(C) 

Study of 

Decoration. 

The classification, however, does not imply that 
the work of instruction should be taken up in this or- 
der; neither does it imply that all subjects must be 
treated exhaustively. Every course naturally begins 
the work with subjects (1) and (2) and follows these 
with exercises in (10) and (11), while (6), (7), and (8) are 
usually taken up in the high school. To higher art 
education must be left the study of such subjects as 
shades and shadows, reflection, areal perspective, 
the physical properties of light, the physiology 
of light, historic art, artistic anatomy, etc. 

The most valauble subject for study in the interme- 
diate and grammar school is undoubtedly the surface 
ornament, and every course of instruction should 
consist chiefly of such exercises. In Central Europe, 
where formerly m-jch time was given to model and 
object drawing, there has lately been a radical revi- 
val of surface designing in the lower and interme- 
diate grades. Many of their modern courses (see 
Hiinselmann) exclude linear perspective, and sketch- 
ing from the model or object entirely from the ale- 
mentary school curriculum. In the primary grades 
the presented designs should be of a strictly geomet 
rical character, such as polygons, foils, rosettes, vari- 
ous symmetrical line combinations,tangentialconnec- 
ionsofcurves, Gothic letters, and outlines of very sim- 
ple objects "in the flat." These should be drawn 
alternately from prints of different sizes, from die 
tation, from the black-board, and from memory. 

The intermediate grades should take up the surface 
andrelief ornament based upon vegetable forms. 

The study of ornamental plant forms is an excellent 
means for the development of perception and execu- 
tion. It adds the elements of elasticity and motion 
to the conception of mass and stability, gained 
through the instrumentality of purely geometric 
ornament. Like the rhythm of music and poetry, the 
rhythm of the elastic line develops the resonance of 
the child's soul for the beautiful. 

The notion that there should be no copying of prints 
in any way or form, and that the pupil should work 
entirely from the object or from nature, is erroneous. 
Such work is not only highly educational if taught 
with proper variation and care, but it is absolutely 
necessary to provide the foundation for higher work, 
especially for the work in fnechanical drawing, which 
is much in need of the elastic pencil touch gained by 
drawing gradual freehand curves. 

Satisfactory original work in decoration, though it 
is one of the ends to be attained, is usually beyond 



the capacity of the common- schdol pupil. It should 
not be demanded without sufficient preparation. The 
geometric base form and the ornamental unit must 
always be given, or well indicaU-d, and an ample dis- 
cussion of the involved principles of decoration must 
inevitably precede the problem. Where a design 
requires the repetition of a unit, the pupil may be 
permitted to prepare and use a stencil plate made of a 
small piece of stiff tracing paper. He should not be 
asked to do what the practical designer never does. 

There is, perhaps, no better means for explaining 
methods of execution and principles of decoration 
than the blackboard. It is not. necessary to draw all 
exercises there, yet the thoughtful teacher will give 
his pupils frequent chances to see how figures are laid 
out and finished. Such occasional "chalk talks" will 
make the study of drawing a delight for instructor 
and learner. It is also an excellent method to have 
some of these blackboard figfures copied upon paper 
in order to teach the class to reduce forms, 
or, after the con.struction has been explained, to have 
them drawn from memory. Variety of treatment is 
absolutely necessary in all school work. 

Dictation exercises may be given from time to time 
with good results. If properly conducted, they will 
force the undeveloped pupil to use his imaginative 
faculties as no other work can do. The teacher must 
be careful to use the most positive language in form- 
ulating the dictation. 

Object drawing and the study of linear perspective 
are usually failures in primary, intermediate, and 
grammar classes, occasional exceptions notwith- 
standing. Individual instruction, on the other handt 
often succeeds fairly well, partly because the pupil 
may possess special aptitude, and partly because he 
and his teacher usually give an increased amount of 
time and energy to this work. Success under such 
altered condition proves nothing. Object drawing re- 
quires above all a set of carefully selected large 
models, or objects. Small models of card board, 
placed close to the eye, are inadequate, because of 
the changing of form with every, minute change of 
position of the eye. Large models, i. e. , boxes, barrels, 
chairs, benches, tables, implements, baskets, wagon 
wheels, and the like, cannot be used where the desks 
are fastened to the floor in straight rows, as they 
necessarily are in the ordinary school room. These 
objections do not apply to leaves, flowers, fruits, and 
all objects that do not require the application of the 
intricate deductions of linear perspective. 

Instrumental drawing should not be taken up too 
early— not before the seventh or eighth school year,^ 
Neither should it be combined with freehand work, 
as has been done by many educators; but it should 
form a separate and systematically taught branch of 
instruction. There are many good reasons for this. 
In the first place, it is not well to waste the time of the 
pupil with work in applied geometry which he can 
not fully comprehend, and which, at the proper time,, 
will be easy for him to master. In the second place,, 
good work in instrumental drawing demands a draw- 
ing board, solid tools, and good paper. To require 
pupils to work out problems in small and tightly 
stitched books, with ten-cent compasses and twocent 
rulers, is silly. All mechanical drawing should be 
exact, correct, and much of it should be finished in 
ink. What is worth doing in this branch is worth 
doing well. Instrumental drawing, to be valuable, 
must be disciplinary, and involve shop methods and 
the use of men's tools — not boys' tools. It is distress- 
ing that such implements are not as cheap as they 
might be, yet, the same kit, if carefully handled, can 
be used by successive classes for half a dozen years. 
A good draughting outfit, consisting of compass, 
drawing pen, drawing board, T-square, and ambro- 
triangle, will last a lifetime. But little boys and 
girls cannot comprehend the purpose of such tool- 
drawing, and they cannot be expected to take proper 
care of gfood tools. It may also be remarked that 
instrumental drawing, practiced at too early a period, 
is frequently ruinous to the eye; it makes a "Bad Eye 
Factory"* of the schoolroom. 

It is for these and other reasons that drawing, like 
language or geography, should be divided into sepa- 
rate topics that can be taught in separate terms. In 
English work, one term is given to composition, an- 
other to syntax, or rhetoric, or history of literature, 
etc. The subjects are not mixed, and it is possible to 
cover the progress of the pupil or class with a simple 
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*See a recent article by Dr. Scripture of Yale University, 
entitled, "The Bad Eye Factory," in the Outlook for Feb. 29th, . 

1890. 
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statement on the part of the teacher. Why should 
ilrawing be the only branch that is presented chaot- 
ically, with decoration, construction, perspective, and 
object drawingf stirred into one nameless mixtum 
£ompositum? 



POPULAR INSTRUCTION IN DAIRYING. 

BY PROF. C. C. GEOROESON. 

MR. J. H. MONRAD, the noted expert in dairy 
omattcrs, of Winnetka, Illinois, in a private 
letter to the writer, has outlined a plan for popular 
instruction in dairying: which he thinks can be made 
«ven more beneficial to the State at large than to 
emulate the dairy schools of Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, and he thinks it is especially adapted to 
the newer Western States where wealth is less in evi- 
.dence than in the older States. In brief, the plan is 
this: A traveling dairy school is organized by engag- 
ing a competent practical dairyman with sufficient 
scientific training not to make "breaks," and if neces- 
tsary allow him an assistant. Furnish them with a 
complete traveling outfit of dairy utensils necessary 
to make butter and cheese on a small scale, and then 
advertise for bids for dairy schools in various parts 
of the State. The community whce the school is 
held should furni.'sh a suitable hall or large room to 
serve both as a creamery and auditorium; they should 
furnish not less than 600 pounds of milk daily and 
the necessary ice and hot water, and above all there 
should be enrolled not less than ten nor more than 
twenty pupils. The school should last but one month 
in any one place, and the instruction consist in daily 
practice in making butter and cheese from the milk 
furnished, and in the afternoon lectures on the the- 
oretical points involved; while on Saturday, when the 
farmers come to town to do their marketing, the 
school should be turned into a general farmers' in- 
stitute, with dairying, the care of dairy cattle, and the 
use of the Babcock test as the main subjects. 

This plan, it appears to the writer, should appeal 
with much force to Kansas farmers. Those who ap- 
preciate the advantages and possibilities of dairying 
in this State have long demanded that a dairy school 
should be established in connection with the Agricul- 
tural College, which demand the Ivcgislature has so 
far failed to heed, and no instruction in dairying is 
given within the borders of the State- This plan has 
the obvious advantages (1) that it does not limit the 
instruction to the few young people who can be sent 
to the college, but proposes to bring the school to the 
very doors of the farmer, so to speak; (2) this makes 
it possible for those to attend who could not be spared 
to go away from home and take a course at the Col- 
lege; (3) it makes it possible for the farmers them- 
selves and their wives to improve their knowledge of 
dairying; (4) it involves no outlay for traveling expen- 
ses and board on the part of pupils, as they could all 
board at home, and (5) it would awaken an interest in 
the dairy business, which means better cattle, better 
farming, a better soil, and more ready money, as no 
other plan could. 

What will be the expense of such a traveling dairy 
school? Mr. Monrad estimates that the chief instruc- 
tor could be engaged for $1,200 a year and expenses 
while traveling, and his assistant, if he needed one, 
for about $600 and expenses, or say a total of $2,400 a 
year for instruction, as they would probably not be 
out more than six or eight months each year. The 
apparatus he estimates could be bought for about $400. 
it should consist of all the necessary utensils for the 
manufacture of cheese and butter on a small scale, 
cheese vat, cheese cups and press, also cream cans, 
hand separator, and cans for creaming milk both by 
shallow and deep setting, milk tester thermometers 
etc The total expense would certainly come inside of 
$3,000 annually. Could not the State afford that out- 
lav for the development of dairying when it has for 
se'veral years appropriated that much or more for 
the single item of experiments with chinch bugs? 
While the latter was doubtless a wise expenditure 
and the appropriation put to good use, does any one 
ouestion that a traveling dairy school as here outlined 
would not result in still greater gains of material 
wealth to the State? . 

Of course the instruction ought to be given under 
the auspices and oversight of the Agricultural College 
and the headquarters of the instructors should be at 
the College, where they could be employed in teach- 
ing, and in carrying on dairy experiments when not 
in the field. A ten or twelve weeks course in da.ry- 
" . after the model of the short dairy courses which 
art so popular in other States, should be given at 
the College each year for the benefit of the students 
Iho allend here The instructors would thus have 
full employment the year round. 

The traveling dairy school is not an experiment. Its 
success has been demonstrated both in Canada and 



E^ngland, where schools on a somewhat similar plan 
have been in progress for some years past. 
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WORK AS A BUILDER OF CHARACTER. 

BY ALICE RUPP. 

LONG, warm day in July, and a very hard one 
for Mary. The assistant bookkeeper is off on a 
vacation, hence she must do the work of two. The 
last account is balanced; the great clock in the steeple 
strikes the hour; six of the deep, reverberating strokes 
fall upon Mary's ear. Before the last echo has died 
into silence the books are in the safe, all papers in 
their respective niches; and Mary, tired, impatient, 
and peevish, is homeward bound. Entering the cool, 
pleasant sitting-room, she tosses her hat on the table, 
exclaiming by way of emphasis, "Work! work! work! 
from eight in the morning till six in the evening; 
and all for what?" "Something to eat and to wear." 
"Does it pay?" "Is this vain thing called life worth 
the living?" "When I am so weary, emphatically. 
No!" 

A moment's thought and consideration will reveal 
to us many thousand Marys who, like our Mary, re- 
gard work only in its mechanical relations — a .sort 
of routine grind of physical machinery to which the 
steam or power is applied at a certain hour in the 
morning, and relaxed at a certa in hour in the evening. 
Such persons can readily see how work provides food 
and clothes. They may be able to look farther, and see 
how it moves the whole machinery of the universe; 
"how it creates a nation's wealth and builds up the 
power of material civilization;" but beyond this their 
thoughts do not penetrate. Tkeir analysis of the 
subject is made independent of the dissecting light of 
the X-rays; hencf the heart of the problem around 
which are centered the many beautiful relations which 
work bears to the formation of character and the fu- 
ture welfare of the individual is still hidden under 
the concentric layers of a rough exterior. Thus, hav- 
ing a wrong conception of work, an appreciation of 
its moral good is never realized. 

Work does feed and clothe all, provides homes for 
all, furnishes all with the necessities of life, and for 
many the luxuries. But is this all it does? Is not this 
provision for the mere animal nature its lowest mis- 
sion? Has it not a higher trust in being a promoter 
of the moral and spiritual interests of life? "An idle 
brain is the devil's workshop;" again, "Satan finds 
something for idle hands to do." Then give brain 
and hands work; because work holds from vice by 
promoting virtue, it strengthens the will by teaching 
perseverance and the obedience to higher authority. 
Patient reader, did it ever occur to you that diffi- 
culties are really and truly our very best friends? 
They make us strong by calling into being powers 
that would otherwise have remained dormant. All 
are familiar with the old adage, "Necessity is the 
mother of invention," which, interpreted, means only 
this: we never know what we can do till called upon 
to act. So these very difficulties— positive hardships, 
they sometimes seem— are to each individual what 
electricity is to the car: they do not create any new 
power, but they do stir, excite, awaken all the indo- 
lent, inert energy in the system. 

Clearly can it be seen why boys coming from mea- 
ger homes, with but few exceptions, make the world's 
strongest men. The very pressure of environment 
so crowds their physical capabilities upon each other 
as to form a solid wall of power. Rarely is a man 
raised from the mediocre to the acme of success by the 
magical charm of good luck; nor is it usual for him, 
by one quick and mighty leap, to spring into the lead 
ership of society. Not only is time demanded, but work 
—hard, patient, earnest work is demanded of him who 
is destined to do something for the advancement of 
his race. It was the perils of the Civil War that made 
of Grant, Sherman, and Lee great generals. Hard 
work developed in the awkward boy, Abraham 
Lincoln, a character so strong, so sturdy, so noble, 
that he was fit to pilot the Ship of State through the 
turbulent waters of four years. Florence Nightingale 
and Jenny Lind are two illustrious examples with 
whom work was a pleasure and the endurance of toil 
remarkable, and there is no point on this side of the 
mystic river at which, with profit to the individual, 
industry can be changed for idleness or work for 
laziness. He who subsists upon the means accumu- 
lated by another is nothing more than a human 
parasite. He may do no positive harm in the 
world, neither does he accomplish any visible good; 
i no monuments are erected by any act of his that 
1 shall perpetuate his name even in the memory of his 
i own small circle. As each day presents numerous 
' living examples of the lazy, indolent, sluggish lives 
! indulged in by the offsprings of wealth, it requires no 
I mental analysis to understand and appreciate the 
' saying "Prosperity, like mere physical beauty, has 



ruined more young people than it has ever helped or 
promoted." 

True work, it matters not into what class it falls, — 
for today all labor is classified, — never debases the 
mind; but, instead of this, is continually calling out 
the intelligent qualities of our being, and trains them 
for vigor and scope in other departments of life. 
From whence come the inventors of today — from 
the capitalist, the merchant, the clerk? Ah, no; they 
are evolved from the woodman at his bench, the 
blacksmith at his forge, the electrician with his 
apparatus around him, or from any mechanical 
genius, whatever his tools may be; therefore, work 
does surely test judgment and opinions; it does stim- 
ulate the intellect; it does keep attention alert; it does 
exercise skill and ingenuity; it does awaken thought 
and quicken its functions. If the work engaged in 
fails to awaken these operations of the mind, then 
does it soon degenerate into a dull routine, leaving 
the manufacturer as narrow as the cloth he weaves, 
the moulder as small as the brass he fashions, while 
the farmer sees only in the soil the accumulation of 
dollars and cents as a compensation for the plowing, 
the sowing, and the reaping, each, as it were, allow- 
ing, through habit and perfection in mere mechan- 
ical skill, the mind to sink into a rut of sluggishness, 
where, with no higher inspiration, it feeds upon its 
own visionary sorrows, disappointments, and ill usage, 
till the individual loses courage and trust, imagines 
that the whole universe is out of order, and can only 
be restored to equilibrium by some violent outburst 
of concerted action. 

Granted that some work is more intellectual than 
others, need any one kind be necessarily deadening 
to the intellect? Men and books are not the only 
teachers. Nature is full of all sorts of knowledge 
and problems. All that a mind open to instruction, 
anxious to learn, burning with the desire to know, has 
to do is but to seek; counsel and aid are to be had 
for the asking. In fact, something can be learned 
from any work, as there are natural laws connected 
with the most common-place occupations, to which, if 
the mind were directed, would prove a constant source 
of intellectual progress. We have been taught that 
Burns saw and felt poverty as he followed the plow. 
Bunyan, the Bedford tinker, must have thought as 
he worked to accomplished such results as "Pilgrim's 
Progress." Pallisay, the potter, became the celebrat- 
ed French enameler through the clay he moulded. 
Numerous examples might be cited in proof of the 
fact that the mind need not necessarily be satisfied 
with the work of the hand. Often through lonely 
lanes away from the throbbing pulse of general hu- 
manity, while the hand slowly performs its daily 
toil, the mind is leading the individual up the steep 

of fame. 

However, there is the possibility of overworking 
both mind and body. This should be strongly guarded 
against. Even the motive power of machinery is 
the better for having rested occasionally. The main- 
spring of a watch, it is said, is greatly benefited by 
spending all its strength, and failing thereby to keep 
the machinery in motion, securing for itself a rest or 
a cessation of labor from running. This need of rest 
is especially true of the human family; the strong 
muscles of man and bea.st become fatigued, and give 
pain as a result of incfessant toil and work. The 
farmer rests his fields this season that they may be 
the more prolific the next. The great Ruler of the 
Universe gives rest to the earth because it needs it 
at times, in the season that the harvest is not crown- 
ed with abundance. Fruit trees that are loaded one 
year have often but little fruit the following. This 
same principle of nature is taught us more or less in 
the passing seasons, with their peculiarities, every 
rolling year. The winter that succeeds the beautiful 
autumn but prepares the earth, with its bleak winds 
and rain and snow and ice, for the development of 
spring and summer. All work and no play makes a 
a dull boy of Jack. Therefore, work and rest; a field 
that has duly rested yields a bountiful harvest. 

PLAN Or OUR SIXTH STEER-FEEDINO 
EXPERIMENT. 

I)Y PROF. C. C. GEORdESON. 

WE have been making preparations for another 
series of steer-feeding experiments for some 
weeks past. Fifteen three-year-old steers, which are 
to be used in the experiment, were purchased a 
month ago and have been or. preliminary feed since, 
in pasture and yard. Ten of them were dehorned 
when bought, and the remaining five have been de- 
horned here. They are all natives raised within a 
dozen miles of Manhattan, though not on the same 
farm. In breeding, twelve of the m are grade Short - 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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Calendar. 

18%-97. 
Par. Term • September lOth to December 19tii. 
Winter Terra— January Sth to March 27th. 
Sprittgr Term— March 30ih to June 10th. 
June 10th, Commencmeut. 

1897-98. 
Fall Term— September 9th to December 18th. 



To School Officers. 

The CoUeir' Loan Commissioner has funds now to iuTest in 
«Chool district bonds a^ par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■Old at par or less without being' first offered to the State School 
Tnn<\ Commissioner and the State Agrricultural ColleH-e. Address 
C. R. Noe, Iioan Commissioner. Leon. Kan. 



QEINERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Mrs. Crise visited Chapel Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wolf were visitors at Chapel on 
Saturday afternoon. 

E. M. Atnos, First-year, drops out of College to 
travel for a portrait house until the first of January. 

Mr. and Mrs. Orvin Pierce, of Genoa, Ills., spent a 
few days last week with their children in College. 
They were enroute to Healdsburg, California, with 
the expectation of tnaking it their home. 

The Kansas Farmer this week publishes two papers 
read before the Kansas Irrigation Association at 
Great Bend— "The Pump Problem," by Prof. Hood, 
and "Wheat Under Irrigation," by Regent Hoffman. 
The first named has appeared in these columns, and 
Mr. Hoffman's paper is published this week. 

Now that the campaign is a thing of the past, the 
students, regardless of political preferences, show a 
desire to take up with renewed energy that other 
"campaign of education," which, though never lost 
sight of in the excitement of the past three months, 
has been somewhat neglected. Better lessons and 
better recitations may confidently be expected. 

The program for the joint session of literary socie- 
ties on the evening of November 14th is rich in 
promise, and the event is looked forward to with 
much interest. Tickets have been issued in sufficient 
number to fill the room. It must be remembered that 
only holders of t'ckets will be admitted, and those of 
our friends who are not so favored will save them- 
selves needless trouble by keeping this fact in mind. 

Last Saturday Rev. R. D. Parker was 70 years .old. 
The day was celebrated by a gathering of old settlers, 
members of his congregation when he was pastor of 
the Congregational Church. He received several ap- 
propriate presents. Mr. Parker's many friends will 
be glad to know that his health is gradually improv- 
ing. He attended church last Sunday, for the first 
time in several months.— Tiepublic. Mr. Parker was a 
Regent of this College from 1870 to 1873. 

The Second Division of Seniors occupied the public 
.hour in Chapel Saturday afternoon in the following 
program: "Training the Attention," Mabel Crutnp; 
"Strategy: Its Principles and Uses," F. V. Dial; 
"Light From Prison Walls," Grace Dille; 'Cycles in 
the World's History," E. Emrick; Music— Vocal Trio, 
Misses Pfuetze, Perry, and Lyman; "The Origin and 
Use of Slang," Anna Engel; "Perseverance Secures 
Success," Emma Finley; "Have You Ever Seen 
Them?" Philip Fox. 

President Fairchild and Professors Mason and 
Georgeson left on Saturday for Washington, D. C, 
to attend the tenth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of American Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations. The first two are delegates from the 
College, while the latter attends in his official ca- 
pacity, as Chairman of the Section on Agriculture 
and Chemistry. President Fairchild will present a 
paper on "What shall be taught in our Colleges of 
Agriculture?" Prof. Mason, on "Teaching of In- 
dustrial Horticulture in Agricultural Colleges;" Prof. 
Georgeson, on "How shall selling milk on the basis 
of quality be accomplished in the retail trade?" 

At the October meeting of the Manhattan Horticul- 
tural Society, Prof. Mason read a paper, "Forest 
Tree Culture in Kansas." He mentioned the objects 
for which trees are planted here— for beauty, shade, 
shelter belts, fuel, etc., and gave a list of the best 
trees to plant. Plant those best adapted to our soil 
and climate. For shade, plant elm, boxelder, ash, 
and oak. White elm is one of the best for upland 
planting. Cottonwood, maple, and boxelders need 
more moisture. Scotch and Austrian pines are both 
hardy, and seem well adapted to this climate. Prof. 
Popenoe said in his paper on "Best Ornamental 
Shrubs," that it was a supplement to tree planting, 
and combinations of trees and shrubs were necessary 
to pro.luce desired effects. Shrubs were valued for 
their flowers, foliage, or autumnal beauty. A list 
was given of the best to plant— Japan quince, spirea, 
lilac, honeysuckle, barberry, weigelia, syringa, 
hydrangea, althea, bitter sweet, clematis, trumpet 
creeper, and wistaria, also many varieties of roses 
suitable for planting here. Plant new bushes oc- 
casionally; vou will get better results. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



y 



G. W. Finley and H. N. Rhodes, both of '96, visited 
College on Saturday. 

Martha Dean Campbell, Second-year in 1890-91, 
"was married, October 28th, at Wall Street, Linn 
County, to Mr. Guy M. Hallam. 

C. S. Evans, '96, a member of the U. S. Army 
Hospital Corps, has been transferred from Fort 
Snelling, Minn., to Fort Assiniboin, Montana. 

Mrs. Ella M. Gale-Kedzie. '76, is mentioned by the 
Michigan Agricultural College Record as one of four 



ladies who recently gave an art exhibit at Lansing, 
Mich. 

Isaac Jones, '94, having finished his work for the 
season as Superintendent of the irrigation plant at 
Oakley, is at the College for a few days before visit- 
ing home. 

Z. E. Wright, student in 1889, visits College today 
with his wife, on their return from the western part 
of the State to their home in Conneaut, O. Mr. 
Wright is employed on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. 

COLLEGE 0RaANIZATI05)S. 



student Editors.—"^. B. Chase, Emma Finley, E. Shellenbanm 

r. M. C. ^.—President, S. J Adams, '98; Vice-President, G. D 
Hulett, '98; Recordings Secretary, O. S. True. '98; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. M. Pierce, 98; Treasurer, R. B. Mitchell, '9«. 

T- W. C. ..4 —President, Emma Finley; Vice-President, 
Maggie Correll; Recording Secretary, Ethel Wolfley; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mary Waugh; Treasurer, Lucy Cottrell. 

Webtter .SoaWK.— President, W. B. Chase; Vice-President, J. B. 
Norton; Recording Secretary, S. Nichols, Corrresponding 
Secretary, F. Zimmerman; Treasurer, C. Masters; Critic, R. J. 
Peck; Marshal, C. D. Lechner; Board of Directors, R. W. 
Bishoff, S. B. Newell, R. B. Mitchell, C. C. Jackson, P. K. 
Symns. 

Ionian ^owrfy.— President, Winifred Houghton; Vice-President. 
Emma Finley; Recording Secretary, Jessie Bayless; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Bonnie Adams; Treasurer, Dora Siiartell; Critic 
Myrtle Hood;Marshal, Clara Long; Board of Directors, Harriet 
Vandivert, Minnie Copeland, Olive Long. 

Alpha Beta 5oc/V/)'.— President, C. W. Shull; Vice-President, 
Grace Dille; Recording Secretary, (J. D. Hulett; Corresponding 
Secretary, Elsie Waters; Treasurer, Kate Zimmerman; Critic, 
Alice Shofe; Mars-hal, Anna Streeter; Board of Directors, 
J. M. Westgate, Marion Gilkerson, G. D. Hulett, Sophronia 
Channell, May Pierce, T.J. Rumold, Florence Harling. 

Hamilton 6 oc/V/y.— President, W. L. Hnll; Vice-President, C. B 
Ingman; Recording Secretary, A. D. Whipple; Corresponding 
Secretary, Guy F. Farley; Treasurer, B. F. Duraiit; Critic, H. 
M. Thomas; Marshal, T. E. Thomas; Board of Directors, O. E. 
Noble, Chairman, H. McCaslin, Secretary, G. G. Menke, Wra. 
Poole, Wm. Anderson. 

October 31st. 
President Shull rapped for order in the south 
Society room at the usual hour. After a familiar 
song, in which all joined, Mr. Jolley offered prayer. 
Three new members then cast their lot with the Alpha 
Betas, Misses Shull and Prichard and Mr. Forisan. 
The program of the day was opened with an essay by 
Etta Barnard, in which she gave an interesting ac- 
count of "Glaciers." This was followed by a declama- 
tion by Mr. Ingram. Lucy Cottrell, in a reading, 
gave some thoughts on the "Results of labor, and what 
it has achieved." The question, "Resolved, That the 
average stump speaker does more harm than good," 
was debated on the affirmative by H. D. Orr; Miss 
Mather upholding the "stump speaker." Good points 
were brought forth on both sides. The Society was 
next entertained with tnusic, a violin duet by Messrs. 
Rogler and Lease. The "Gleaner," edited by Mr. 
Shellenbaum, was read by Mr. Hulett, the editor 
being necessarily absent. Some of the subjects con- 
sidered were, "The sleeping 'Chem.' student," "Scene 
on the train," and "Notes." All enjoyed the next 
number very much— music by Misses Perry, Pfeutze, 
and Lyman. After a short recess, roll call showed 
more absences than usual, perhaps accounted for by 
the fact that political excitement was running high 
in the City. P. H. Rader discussed the bright side of 
"Country life." Under the order of new business, 
a letter of greeting from Mr. Norton was read. 
After a short business session, the Society adjourned. 
E. L. W. 

October 31st. 

Today, the Ionian girls met alone. It seems a little 
odd not to see any boys present. A most interesting 
and beneficial session was held. Miss Houghton called 
the Society to order, and the meeting was opened 
with the usual numbers, song and prayer. Miss 
Shick and Miss Cole were initiated. The program 
which followed was onlv inferior to the program 
of last week. Miss Smith had charge of the one- 
minute speeches. Among those who responded were 
Miss Spohr, who spoke on freehand drawing. Misses 
Lyman, on flowers. Miss Pfuetze, on Halloween, and 
Miss Emma Finley on the Joint Session. At the close 
of these little talks, Miss Correll read a pretty 
allegory. A vocal trio was rendered by Misses 
Pfuetze, Lyman, and Perry. Everybody appreciated 
Miss Spohr'B "Something on the Joint Session," and 
perhaps some applied her sarcastic remarks at home. 
Among the articles in the Oracle was a letter from 
Rome in which some good advice was offered and also 
an interesting description of the catacombs was given. 
There was, too, an amusing little story of a hallow- 
een surprise. Two contributors sent "don'ts" so we 
were well supplied, but we cannot help feeling that a 
few "do's" would be suggestive and helpful. Miss 
Mary Norton gave us something really uew as she 
promised, and we enjoyed it as we only enjoy the 
new. The principal topics of discussion in the busi- 
ness session were concerning the rearrangement and 
refurnishing of the Society room and the various ar- 
rangements for the Joint Session were made. After 
the assignment of duties and roll call, the Society ad- 
journed B- F. A. 

October 31st. 

A small but enthusiastic assembly of Websters was 
called to order by Vice-Pres. Norton. After reading 
of minutes, W. M. Ireland led in devotion. Messrs. 
Bunch and Postlethwaite were elected to membership. 
The debate for the evening on the question, "Resol- 
ved "That the United States should aid Cuba in her 
stru'eele for independence," was argued affirmatively 
bv P K. SvmnsandF. B. Moreland: and negative- 
Iv bv'c. D. Lechner and W. E. Miller. The affirm- 
tnative argued that the United States has never 
taken up other countries' troubles, and that now is a 
poor time to begin; that the only way to aid them 
would be to go to war with Spain; that we should 
aid the suffering Armenians in preference to aiding 



the Cubans; that the Cubans, if made free, could 
not maintain a republic; that the United States should 
not enter into a rebellion because she was herself, 
during the Civil war, in the same condition that Cuba 
is at present. The negative said that we should go 
to war with Spain. They have broken our treaties 
and have insulted our officers. Cuba is a profitable 
friend to the United States. She aids us by her pro- 
ducts. She also aids us in our trade with Mexico 
and neighboring countries. Spain has abused the 
natives of Cuba. Has discouraged their education in 
order to keep them in subjection. But they have a 
small republic in central Cuba, and Vft able to up- 
hold a government of their own if given an oppor- 
tunity. The negative was given the decision of the 
society. H. S. Goddard showed his ability as a 
declaimer in a comic selection, "Niche Von Staw." 
An impersonation given by W. H. Young gives us 
an insight into what the Webster Society proposes in 
this line. The Reporter, filled with good things, was 
edited by J. W. Harvey. L. M. Werts as music 
committee introduced some very good violin music. 
The remainder of the evening was taken up in the 
regular business of the Society, and in finding where- 
in lies some future talent. J. E. T. 



Dairying; In Kansas. 



The object of publishing the information presented 
in this report is not the inauguration of any creamery 
or cheese-factory boom. 

It is not to lead any one, even for a moment, into 
the belief that dairying, in any line, presents an easy 
or short road to wealth, however high the prices that 

may prevail at a given time. 

On the other hand, it is insisted that most of the 
work connected with dairying is hard and disagree- 
able; that it must be performed every day, Sundays 
as well as week-days, and can never be put off until to- 
morrow; that it requires the strength of a man with 
the patience of a woman, along with skill, cleanli- 
ness, and brains. 

Kansas has more than half a million milch cows 
and could as readily maintain ten times that number, 
having an average producing capacity 100 per cent 
for each. Undoubtedly the most of those furnishing 
milk for factories give a much smaller return than 
they should, and as a rule only a fraction of those 
used in private dairying are more than tolerable. 

Upon the milk of such, limited in quantify and 
quality, farmers' wives, with insufficient, unsuitable 
equipment, and unfavorable surroundings, expend 
wearying and wearing labor to make butter that, 
from being in small, uneven lots and most improper- 
ly and unfortunately cared for, is a drug in nearly 
every market, often handled only under protest, 
generally graded low, and eventually sold for short- 
ening or to grumbling consumers at prices which 
mean no adequate compensation to any one. 

Such a condition of affairs suggests room for 
great and much needed improvement. If accom- 
plished, it will mean millions of dollars added to the 
State's assets through the production of high-class 
staples, for which our capacity is practically im- 
measurable. If the counsel and suggestions here 
brought together from the highest obtainable sources 
lead to better results through improved methods, and 
are helpful in permanently advancing the standard 
of the Kansas cow and cow owner, until they produce 
two pounds ot delicious, best-priced cash butter or 
cheese in lieu of the one pound of 6- or 8-cent grease 
offensively and perennially masquerading in rancid 
jars, discarded underwear and pine shoe-boxes as fresh 
country butter, a good purpose will have been served, 
as well as a burden lifted from many housewives, 
farm husbands, willing and unwilling middlemen, 
and a multitude of eaters not content to live by bread 

alone. 

The many well-to-do communities of this and other 
lands where dairying is a leading industry indisputa- 
bly prove that, wisely conducted, it has yielded high- 
er" prosperity than general farming. It not only 
gives better and more frequent returns in cash, but 
it enables the farmer to maintain and even to increase 
the fertility of his land. If it be conceded as a fact 
that dairying under proper conditions is remunera- 
tive, the next question is, Do such conditions prevail 
in Kansas? To this it may be safely answered, that 
in most essentials there is no State better adapted 
to the business. Our soils are productive; we can 
raise unlimited supply of feed at incomparably low 
cost; our winters are shorter and milder than in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Minnesota, where they have made 
such a conspicuous success in dairying; our cattle 
will require less expensive shelter, they can be at 
pasture longer, and the cost of labor must therefore 
be proportionately less. The corn, Kaffir-corn and 
other sorghums, alfalfa, clover, and grasses we pro- 
duce so abundautlv, with brans from our wheat, are 
in large measure the ideal cheap raw materials for 
manufacturing on our farms, by means of the cow, 
commodities that afford a ready-money income 
every month. 

In this connection, it is worthy of note that Kansas 
is falling behind her progressive sisters in the mat- 
ter of maintaining a dairy school. Many other 
States have dairy departments attached to their agri- 
cultural colleges. Much of the activity of the dairy 
interests in these States can be directly traced to the 
influence of their facilities for further instruction in 
this line, and, appreciating this fact, some have ex- 
pended large sums on the equipment of such schools. 
Thus those of New York, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Minnesota were established for $50,000, $40,000, and 
$25,000 respectively. 

A properly equipped dairy department at our Ag- 
ricultural College, adapted to our present require- 
ments, would probablv not co.st to exceed $10,000. 
This sum would be returned to the State a hundred, 
yes a thousandfold in the course of a few year* 
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through'a resulting increased prosperity. The de- 
mand from the thoughtful for such a department 
is becoming more urgent each year, as the nature 
and possibilities of dairying in I^ansas become more 
and more apparent. Our sons and daughters, who 
seek a dairy education are now compelled to go to 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, New York, or to even 
far-off Vermont, in order to obtain the instruction 
they desire. If these States find it profitable to in- 
vest such sums in order to provide this instruction 
for their young men and women, it would certainly 
seem to the advantage of Kansas to expend a reason- 
able amount for a like purpose. 

Surely in no other way can a general knowledge of 
the requisites for maintaining the proper conditions 
for successful dairying be disseminated and the neces- 
sary experts be so thoroughly and inexpensively 
trained, or the general standard of our dairy products 
early raised to the point where an extensive and per- 
manent market is assured. In no other way can the 
latest improvements in dairy machinery, methods, and 
cattle be so clearly presented to the enterprising 
people of the State nor a certain and definite basis 
for experiments under our climatic and other special 
conditions be .so well established. At all events, the 
Kansas standard of production is so low that there :s 
unmistakably something lacking in our present dairy 
methods (or absence of methods), as may be aiscov- 
ered from the fi^'ures here given. 

The following table shows the value of butter and 
cheese manufactured and milk sold yearly in Kansas 
in the 10 years beginning with 1887, as returned by 
assessors:^ 

rear. Cheese Butter. Milk Total value. 

1887 $59,592.48 $4 323,403.84 $477,3S1 $4,860,377.32 

1888 . £3,187.% 4,45.'<.«Sn.l7 582,607 5,094,675.13 

1889 ... 55,988.30 3,840,324.72 555,614 4,451,927.02 
18W .... 74,388.40 .3,S15,.552.88 £10,031 4,100,872.28 

1891 67,474.92 4,362,7^5.-55 528,761 4,958,%! .47 

1892 59,4«6.99 4.155,819 90 450,212 4,665,493.89 

181)3 40,255.71 4,375,618.08 430,865 4,846,738.79 

1894 .. . 38,491 ..56 4,385,953.76 446,036 4,870,481.32 

189S....:. 7o,S%.35 4,050,048.60 383,987 4,510,6.31.95 

18% 12-5,909.52 4,225,896.44 620,640 4,972,445.96 

The table below shows the number of milch cowi 
in Kansas in each of the years named, and the aver- 
age value of their yearly individual dairy product, as 
deduced from the table above: 

Av. value 
No. of of product 

Ytar "W* percovt. 

iQU? 692,858 $7 01 

IssS '.'..'. 742,639 6 86 

(sso " 7?-3,5S2 6 IS 

iaw 674,705 « 07 

iSoV 69J,6ll 7 18 

1892 631,386 7 38 

Jan? 567,353 8 54 

1894' v.' ■.■ '.'.'.'.■.■.'.'.■ . " 524,127 9 29 

189? Sn,aS4 8 72 

18% ■.:..'.:.'■.■. 515,075 9 65 

To all who have so generously assisted in giving 
value to this work, and especially those from other 
States, the Kansas Board of Agriculture and its Sec- 
retary are under lasting obligations.— F. D. Coburn, 
Secretary, in Introduction to Quarterly T{eport State Voard of 
t/lgricttlture. 

Are We Living Up to Our Privileges? 

Probably the majority of us would unthinkingly 
answer this question in the affirmative, if suddenly 
confronted with it, and yet, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, would our reply be the same? Would not the 
conviction gradually force itself upon us, that we are 
not making the most of our opportunittes for im- 
provement which are open to and waiting for the 
person who appreciates them. 

If it is safe to judge by appearances, some students 
seem to have the idea that attending college consists 
in staying away from classes whenever there is the 
■lightest excuse for so doing, and sometimes when 
there is none at all, in going to everything that 
comes along in the social line, once in a while getting 
real studious for a day or two, and finally, when the 
time arrives for examinations, just escaping a flat 
failure in some studies and being invited to consult 
the President concerning others. If inquiry were 
made as to their future plans, probably everyone of 
them would be certain that "some day" he would take 
up a paying profession and make a grand success of 
it, and in his own words, "strike it rich." 

Someday! What a multitude of possibilities are 
contained in this word, and how disappointing it 
will prove to him who has not learned that to-day is 
the "some day" of the past, and as it is, so will be 
that maffical "some day" of the future upon which 
he bases so many fond hopes. To a great extent, the 
manner in which we complete the college course will 
decide our success in any occupation that we may 
choose in after life. Of course, circumstances may 
interfere somewhat with our plans, but they will 
prove only temporary obstacles, and he who mal^e.^ 
the most of every opportunity need have little fear 
of the realization of his "some day." 

A college education is within the reach of only a 
small per cent of the people of the State, and this 
very fact should make those who have such a chance 
appreciate it the more highly. Here we have the op- 
portunities of a lifetime, and I do not believe there is 
a single graduate of this institution who can look 
back on the four years of study and say that if it 
were in his power he would change it in any re- 
spect. Now that it is over, he can view it impartially, 
and with a keener vision. Here is the place where 
something was left undone, and there perhaps val- 
uable time was unconsciously wasted for some trifle, 
when it could have been profitably employed. Can 
we not learn a lesson from this, and leave but very 
few unpleasant spots to look back upon in after 

^^There are many chances for self-culture aside from 
the regular routine of studies. Of what use is the 



museum and various collections of interest which the 
College possesses? Did the men who brought them 
together so carefully do it simply for amusement, 
or was it with the hope that others might also be bene- 
fited by them? Is the library with its thousands of 
volumes only for ornamental purposes? Surely not; 
every one of us ought to make up his mind that so 
much is due him in his own right, and that if he does 
not obtain it, he can blame no one but himself. If 
you have a vacant hour, go into the library and read 
upon any suDject which interests you. Make a prac- 
tice of doing so each day, and you will be surprised 
at the amount*of good it will do you. , One should feel 
awed in the presence of so much knowledge, and be 
thankful that he has the opportunity of profiting 
by it. 

It is possible for us to live up to our privileges, and 
if we fail to do so, no one can be held responsible for 
it but ourselves.— y?. S. Kellogg, \)(>, in Students' Herald. 



Wheat Under irrigation. 

The past crop season was, in the immediate vicinity 
of Enterprise, an excessively dry one, especially from 
the time that wheat went into the ground in the fall 
of 1895, all during the fall, winter, and spring, until 
the latter part of May, when rains set in. Hence the 
benefits of irrigation were clearly brought out in the 
results as stated below. 

On September 15, I prepared land, previously in 
potatoes, and which had been thoroughly irrigated all 
during the summer, raising a large potato crop, for 
wheat, by plowing and harrowing. However, I did 
not sow the wheat until October 16, on account of 
the presence of a great many grasshoppers. The 
soil was then very mellow and the subsoil quite wet. 
The top was somewhat dry. The wheat came up 
promptly and early, and the light surface rains 
which we had, kept it green until the latter part of 
December. I sowed some impoited wheat that had 
arrived late, on December 20, and still another batch 
about the middle of February. In the spring, my 
wheat began to grow rapidly and vigorously, ar.d 
when, during the latter part of April and the first of 
May, a severe drought, with accompanyng high winds 
and dust storms, destroyed a large portion of the 
crop in this county, my wheat had thoroughly cover- 
ed the ground and was sufficiently vigorous to with- 
stand the damage. 

The final results were thirty-nine bushels per acre 
on a piece of Indian Valley wheat sown in October; 
thirty- five bushels per acre on a piece of Russian 
(Crimean Winter) wheat, sown in October; about ten 
bushels per acre on that sown in December, and 
practically nothing on that sown in February. It is 
worthy of remark that the failure of the wheat sown 
in February was directly due to its wonderfully rank 
growth, and the fact that during the hot weather and 
winds, the blossom of the wheat was destroyed. A 
piece sown in October at the same time mine was, on 
an adjoining section on the same kind of soil, but with- 
out irrigation, yielded but five bushels per acre of an 
inferior quality of wheat, as against thirty-five and 
thirty-nine bushels on my fields. Please note that 
there was no direct irrigation in my wheat, but that 
it was all done prior to the sowitur of the wheat, by 
getting the subsoil thoroughly moistened through 
irrUj-ation of the potato crop. 

The conclusion is that land flooded before sowing 
in the fall will get enough moisture to make a good 
wheat crop; and as this kind of irrigation can be done 
at comparatively small cost, I am inclined to think 
th.it where location is favorable and water can be ob- 
tained readily, it would pay ti> irrigate for wheat. — 
Hon. C. B. Hoffman, before Kansas Irrigation Congress. 



Labor and Earnings. 

Every encouragement Is given to habits of dally manual labor 
during the College course. Only one hour's daily practice in the 
industrial departments is required; but students are encouraged 
to make use of other opportunities for adding to their ability and 

means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the superin- 
tendents of the department, and offers opportunities for increas- 
ing skill and efficiency. In re»fular weekly statements, the stu- 
dents are required to ob .erve business forms and principles, sliow- 
ing from their daily account when and where the work was per- 
formed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for 
the accommodation of skilled students in work for their own ad- 
vantage. Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and 
it is a matter of pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The la;>or of the students in the industrial departments i.s prin- 
cloally ■ part of their education, and is not paid for unless the 
student ;s employed upon work for the profit of the College. 
Students are so employed upon the f:irni, in the garden.'? or the 
shops, and about the buildinjs. The labor is paid for at rates 
varying with the services rendered, from 8 to 10 cents an hour. 
The superintendents strive to adjust their work to the ncci^ssities 
of students and give them the preference in all tasks suitable for 
their employment. So far as pr.actic;-.blc, the work of the shops 
and offices is turned to account for their benefit; and the increas- 
ing extent of the grounds and sample gardens brinfrs more of 
such labor. The monthly pay roll for the past year ranges from 
$250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring 
farms, and so pay part of their e.xpenses. In these ways a few 
students arc able toearn their w.ay thr.)UtrU Colic re. Tlie amount 
so earned will vary according to the tact a.-.d zc-;-.l of the student. 
The majority must expect to provide by ea;-:Vi:-.-,-s outside of term 
time, or from other sources, for tlic larger p:.rt of their expenses. 

The long summer vacation of three months offers opportunity 
for farm or other remunerative labor; and no one need despair of 
gaining an education if he has the ability to use his chances well. 



PLAN OF OUR STEER-FEEDINQ 
EXPERIflENr. 

(Continued from page 42.). .:' •?\._ 



horns and three grade Herefords, and run fairly even 
in size and quality. 

The experiment is planned with a view to test the 
value of red and black-huUed white Kaffir corn as 
beef-produciug feeding stutfs in comparison with 
corn. To this end, the steers are divided into three 
lots of five head each, and eiach lot fed on one of the 
above-named grains, ground to meal with Kaffir corn 
fodder of good quality for roughness. They will be 
fed in open yards, separated only by wire fencing, 
and in which each lot will have access to water and 
shelter of an open shed. They will not be subject- 
ed to any pampering.but in all respects handled as the 
ordinary feeder handles his stock in order to make 
the test thoroughly practical. 

During the first three weeks the manure will be 
collected and the grain voided undigested washed out 
to ascertain what per cent of the feed is wasted. At 
the end of that time five shoats will be placed behind 
each lot of steers, and they will be given what extra 
feed they may require of the same kind the steers 
get. 

If the steers make moderate and steady gains on 
these feeds, they will get nothing else; but if the gain 
of any lot should be unsatisfactory, the ration will be 
enriched with bran and possibly a small amount of 
oil meal, sufficient to improve the gain. 

Kaffir corn is now an established crop in Kansas. 
The results of the last five or six years have not only 
proved that this foreign grain can be grown here 
with marked success, but that it is superior to corn 
both in drouth-resisting and in yielding qualities. 
The only unsettled point is in feeding valued Should 
it prove to be equal to corn also in this respect, or 
but slightly inferior to it, it is destined to grow still 
more in favor with our farmers.and in certain regions 
of the State surpass corn altogether. It is hoped 
that this experiment may go far toward settling the 
question. 



Connecticut is the latest State to enact a "good- 
roadslaw." The act is a simple one. It provides for 
a commission of three members, to be appointed by 
the governor, whose duty it shall be to oversee the 
work of macadamizing roads, and assess the cost of 
the improvement in three equal parts: on the town, 
the county, and the State. The State's outlay is lim- 
ited to $75,000. The road improving is to be limited 
by the towns themselves; after the roads are selected, 
it is for the commissioners to see that the work is 
properly done, and the cost duly apportioned. But 
even this scheme is not viewed with entire approval 
throughout the State. — IVestern Rural. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
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K. IvOKlNCK deals n new and Second-hand Text-bu'.'k.- 
School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VAKNKY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters loi . 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Uuokti ut..^>' 
as guud as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see jvo 

LESLilE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instrumentii, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and mb' 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Sioi ■ 
« Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles the 
most popular prices. Always pleat^ed to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, in<' - 
students and all other College people to call and exa.m »» 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things In raei. 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat va.ietj 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
tini<r>- Call without fail before buving. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jeweii 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Good , • 
tions. Boots ? nd Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, aoii L, . 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocery store in 
connection. 



DENTIST. 
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R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. Gold filling a specialty. 
Teleph jne No. 139. 



MEAT MARKET. 



S; IJT'LTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great v. : . 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyiitx . • 
nue, one door ea»t of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to dell"i . 
wagon. 
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TO KANSAS PUBLiSHBRS. 

'T^HE INDUSTRIALrlST is sent to every newspaper 
-^ in the State, so far as known, and receives in 
exchange a goodly number. These are carefully 
read for items of State interest, and as carefully 
filed in the library for the convenience of students, 
who inquire regularly for their county papers, and 
are disappointed often that they do not find them. 

There is something of interest for our students and 
faculty ip every newspaper in Kansas, and there 
should be something of like interest for the editors in 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, which offers 
a free education to the youth of the State. 
Send your paper to the College. 



ALLEGED WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES. 

BY PROF. O. H. PAII/YBR. 

AN article appearing recetitly iti a daily paper 
upon a so-called magnetic engine, and the way in 
which it may revolutionize m echanics, has called forth 
the remarks that follow. It may be premised that 
the article was doubtless written as a display of the 
lively imagination of the author, and to awe the gen- 
eral reader. The character of the magnetic engine 
described may be judged by the statement that "it 
will run continuously until worn out." The descrip- 
tion is clear and complete except in one important 
particular, A mysterious compound, which is the 
principal discovery of the inventor of this wonderful 
engine, and which, when interposed, cuts off the 
power of the magnets employed, is mentioned, but 
nothing is said as to its composition or the manner 
of its working. 

In this age of wonderful discoveries and of equally 
wonderful imaginations, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion what attitude ot mind should be assumed toward 
startling claims or announcements. To deny the 
possibility of things as yet unknown and even dif- 
fering from experience, is obviously unsafe, as the 
discoveries of recent years amply show. Equally at 
fault is he who too readily accepts as true accounts of 
discoveries and inventions because they are novel, ex- 
traordinary, or opposed to present beliefs and theo- 
ries, or to known facts. There are, of course, certain 
well-established principles, and one will be perfectly 
safe and, moreover, justified in refusing to accept as 
true any discovery or invention that contradicts these. 
It is quite a different matter whether the discovery is 
merely an enlargement of our knowledge, however 
great this enlargement may be, or is absolutely oppos- 
ed to well established facts: whether, in other words, 
it is really opposed to facts and principles already ac- 
cepted, or only seems to be so opposed. In the for- 
mer case, one should demand the most positive proof 
that the new things are true; that the discoverer, if 
thoroughly honest, is not self deceived; and until such 
proof is forthcoming one is justified in questioning, 
to the extent of disbelief, the reality of the discovery. 
He 'Who pronounces this class of inventions, discover- 
ies, or phenomena impossible is not open to the charge 
of being bigoted. In the latter class, where the new 
thing is actually an extension oi, or addition .to, pres 
ent knowledge, a much less positive positjon will be 
justified. In such cases it can be «aid that he who 
makes clftiffts beyond past experience or knowledge 
must bring proojE pf the tr.ujtb P.f hi^ claitns, and until 
this is produced ^« will nftitiWfC a^m nor deny. 
"While admitting the possibility of that which is not 
actually against experience but only outside of it;, it is 
not necessary to admit that it is probably, mt^h less 
really, true. And so long as the principal discovery 
or power is due to some mysterious, unheard-of 
thing that is still kept secret, we may well entertain 
suspicions of the truth and sincerity of the cUuitn. 

The general reader is not always able to distin- 
guish between that which should be considered im- 
possible and that which should be considered possible; 
and even specialists often err in their judgment in 
this respect. 

When in doubt, it is always safe to be cautious in 
accepting statements, but be ready to receive and 
weigh proof. In fact, it is generally better to await 
proof before believing in any extraordinary state- 
ment or claim. As to what the proof must be, that 
must be left to each individual. It may be held that 
matters of science that can be traced only to the 
ordinary newspapers require other proof. The pub- 
lishers of these papers do not assume responsibility 
for the truth of such items, and they publish the pa- 



per to interest and amuse as well as to give the news. 
When reference ;an be made to some scientific or 
technical journal, or acknowledged authority, the ev- 
idence will have much greater weight. Even in this 
case, the claims are sometimes so extraordinary as to 
justify credulity until additional evidence in the way 
of further trials or experience has shown their 
truth. 



BE OP GOOD CHEER. 



BY JOSEPHINE HARPER. 

YOUNG people, let us lay aside our book for a 
short time and consider together the theme, 
cheerfulness. It may be that we can learn something- 
that will be of as much use to us in battling with the 
realities of life as we would learn from our text-book 
in the allotted time. We will make three sub-divis- 
ions of our subject; namely, cheerfulness is the first 
thing, cheerfulness is the second, cheerfulness is the 
third; in other words, be cheerful first, last, and all the 
time. 

A young person with a leaning to sadness and a. 
tendency to look upon the dark side of life is out of 
harmony with youth, when life should be all joy and 
brightness. Such a person will always be receiving" 
slights never intended, and some innocent persons, 
who never dreamed of giving offense are astonished 
to find an unfortunate word mistaken for an insult. 
It is far better to take a charitable view of our 
fellow-beings, and not suppose that every little act 
that does not come up to our standard is a slight. 

A cheerful spirit can be cultivated, and we catr 
learn to command our feelings so as to be really cheer- 
ful in all ordinary matters of life. Just as a room 
full of sunshine has no dark corners, so a life full of 
love and happiness can have no bad tempers, selfish 
thoughts, or morbid broodings over imaginary in- 
juries. Some one has asked, "Would it not be better 
to live in a fool's paradise than to walk through a 
real one with eyes that refuse to see the glorious, 
sunshine or the flowers growing at our feet?" 

The young member of the family who, out for an 
afternoon or even ingi comes home with a pleasant 
word and smile for every one and tells those who did 
not go all that has taken place, even to the minutest 
detail, not leaving out the harmless jokes and non- 
sense, is the one missed the most, thought of most 
often, when out of the home fighting life's battle 
alone. 

We can learn a lesson in cheerfulness from the 
feathered tribe. How they chatter and sing in the 
trees from early morn till late evening as though 
their little throats would burst with joyousness. It 
is stated somewhere that "constant cheerfulness is 
depressing." This is certainly a false statement; 
real, true good cheer, genuine happiness, cannot be 
depressing. The sentiment above quoted sounds a 
little like Thomas Carlyle, but a careful search fail* 
to reveal it in his writings. Of all the disagreeable 
things he ever said this one of cheerfulness being- 
depressing. is not one of them. 

Any good observer of human nature will be suxr 
prised in watching the throng on the street in a largie 
town or city to see the over-sober faces and wrinkled 
brows of the jpassers by, both young and old. This ap- 
vere .-aoiberpess n^ay be due in part to their bjsitig ien<^ 
gaged in the pursuit of some business. Buta cheerCnl 
face is a good thing to take with one any where — into« 
the office, .class rqooi, store, or .kitchen. Watch the 
people in the parks supposed to be on flleaswre <beot, 
enjoyit^ 'the life-giving sunshine and fresh air- 
TUey often look as though they were out of tune withi 
the whole plan of creation. 

A beautiiul iace with a scow,l ttpon the brpw, the 
mouth dawn down at the corners and a discontent- 
ed look on the face is like a fine landscape shrouded in. 
a thunder cloud. 

Let the good oheer in the heart show in the eye* 
and sound in the voice, gladdening all who come with, 
in its reach, ever remembering the words of the poet — 
"Laugh and the world laughs with you; 
Weep and you weep alone." 



The advancement of social life in the country is 
greatly retarded by the married farmer, for the reasoa 
that, in the pursuit of his calling, he comes in con- 
tact with people so much more than do his wife and 
children, that he does not feel the need of other com- 
panionship as they do. He needs some very sharp^ 
raps to rouse him to a realization of the social needa- 
of his family. 
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A Cheerful View of Farming. 

There exi.sts throughout the country a serious 
depression in financial matter and a g-reat lack of 
demand for farm products, with extremely low prices, 
all of which aro matters of serious concern to the 
fanuer.s. We have no pitience with those who are 
makinif the claim that farming- is all rig-ht, and all 
that is n;ed?d is to 'j^'Ct in':o line and practice th; ad- 
vanced m.^thods advocat.;d by scientific investig-ators 
and the press, for any sensible mm who has given 
the subject any study knows that pricas of most farm 
products are down so near thi cost of production th.it 
there is little or no profit for the farmer, even when 
the best knowledge and skill obtainable is i;j;)U;l. 
It is a good thing t") rccTgniz ; the sitmtio 1, f >r vve 
are thus led to intelligent study of causes, and will be 
prepared for intelligent and progressive action. We 
have much to do in shaping thi c onditions by which 
we are surrounded, and it is our duty as citizens to 
see that they are neither b^ing dec2iv.jd by th j false 
arguments and sophistry of the political ajititor, 
•who has little regard for the truth, or be led astray 
by professional organizers whose main incentive is a 
selfish motive for personal preferment and gain. 
The farmers should comprehend these m titers, and 
realiz", the .strong elT>rt necessary for success. 

It is hu.siness to see tho obstacles, but it is not bus- 
iness to carry a niagnified 'view' of tneni arouid with 
us in our daily lives, destroyini; our cheerfulness, hid- 
ing very much that is pleasant, and tending to make 
others think that wc are sorry we were given a ch lucc 
to live on this earth. Farming right now compares 
very f<ivorably with miiiy olh.^r occunitions, and 
thousands who would swap their business for some 
other would clamor to swap back if the exchange 
were made. 

The reason for taking this cheerful view of matters 
and recognizing the advantages of farm life have 
been so frequently and earnestly adv.)cated under 
various subjects and in such a great variety of ways 
that it is unnecessary to repeat them here. It is well to 
realize what it is worth for a man to be his own 
master, planning and executing his work according 
to his own ideas and with no regard to anyone's author- 
ity or direction; to be free from the necessity of be- 
coming an animated machine for another man for a 
fixed number of hours every working day in the year 
and as much under his control during those hours as 
are the animals under the control of the farmer; to 
have a home surrounded by all the health-giving 
properties of pure air, water, and food and an ab- 
sence of crowding that tend^ to develop the mind 
and strengthen the body; all these things, and a 
hundred others of similar importance, should be 
fresh in the mind of every tiller of the soil as an 
incentive to cheerful and happy existence. 

The large farmer who has much capital invested in 
land, stock, and machinery of course has the same 
reason to feel anxious and worried as the business 
tnan or financier with an equal amount in other 
-enterprises, but there are comparatively few farm- 
ers of this class, and we have in mind the very large 
number of small farmers who pay out little money for 
labor, and whose money is invested in the farms up- 
on which they live and which represent their entire 
capital. Owners of such farms are sure of a living, 
and daily labor for the owner and his family can al- 
ways be found. The pay may seem small when 
counted in currency, but when reckoned in abund int, 
good food, a healthy home, and constant enjoyment of 
one's family, with all the liberty of action and ab- 
scence of worry which such life affords, it is more than 
any other class of people in the world are getting. 
It is only the capitalist whose entire resources are 
threatened, or the working man whose employer 
shuts down his factory, that can fully appreciate the 
blessing of an assured living, however humble, for 
those dependent upon him. 

It is not much comfort to the person in trouble 
to know that others are in the .same condition, and 
the fact that residents of towns and cities 
are having a harder struggle than former- 
ly does not make the farmer's lot better, but it 
does lead hitii to take a sensible view of others, and 
affords ample reason for a moderate degree of com- 
parative contentment and cheerfulnes.s. When 
prosperity return.s, it will come to the farmer as soon 
as to the city and village people, for the interests of 
town and country are interwoven in .so many ways 
that both will be reached at the same time. We do 
not expect to pass through this life but once, and we 
want to get the best out of it while here We shall 
fail utiiess we see the good things which surround us 
and that really out-weigh the bad two to one. The 
fanner todav is on as .sure ground to extract co;h- 
fort and lia'pi)iness out of life as the average resi- 
dent of the big city, and he .should take a cheerful 
view of the situation.— M;>ror and Farmer. 



Art in Agriculture. 

Art in agriculture is coming to be more and more 
noticeable every day. With the advent of new 
metl'.ods, improved implements, and a wider knowl- 
edge of the field, the agriculturist is rising higher 
and hif^her in the field of useful or ornamental art as 
the years go by. We may say that sharp competi- 
tion is no small factor in this progressive movem'^nt, 
:iiiys the /i:iriciillii>jl Slitdfiif. Take, for example, the 
manner in which certain products are prepared for 
the open market. The improvement in the condition 
of certain dairy products and fruit on the market in 
the past few years is truly wonderful. The reason, 
of course, is that people always buy that article which 



is put up in the most tasty and attractive style, and 
are willing to p.vy a little more for it. With this 
change comes a more wholesome effect upon the article 
itself, and disease is much less disseminated through 
food at the present time than formerly. Greater pre- 
cautions are taken now than ever before in prevent- 
ing the spread of contagious diseases in this manner, 
and with the increase in the s'.ze of the cities and the 
greater liability to ill health, these precautions can- 
not be observed too carefully. Thus the agriculturist, 
to be successful, must keep right up to date in his 
reading and methods. 



Stiail He be a Parmer? 



This ii a question which many a young man is 
considering. It is of vital importance to himself and 
of a good deal of interest to the community in which 
he will have a home, that he reaches a wise decision. 
It is his duty, as well as for his comfort and his fi- 
nancial benefit, that he do something that will make 
him of use in the world. He has no right either to 
be an idler or to enter any line of work in which he 
will bean injury to those over whom he has an influ- 
ence. This, however, is not a very close limitation. 
In this co'intry of wonderfull y diversified interests, 
a large number of occupations which are both useful 
and honorable are constantly open to all who wish to 
enter them. 

Among the t'lings to be considered in ch)osing an 
occupation is th'^ probability of suicess. The man 
who is wise not only wants to work, but he wants to 
do something that will yield him a fair reward. Not 
that financial success is to be m ide the chief en i and 
aim of life. Very far from it. But there should be 
a reasonable prosjject that if tli » work is well done it 
will yield the w>'rker a reasonable share of the com- 
forts of life. This, we believe, is offered to the 
farmer. It is true that, as with pretty nearly every 
other kind of business, farming has its periods of de- 
pression as well as those which are especially favor- 
able. But as it is an occupation that is an absolute 
necessity to the welfare, and even to the civilization 
of the world, there can be no doubt that if properly 
conducted it will, on the average, yield fair returns. 
In this connection it should be remembered that 
though money is a necessity there are other things, 
such as health and home comforts, which are of in- 
calculable value and which help to make up the sum 
total of thereward which certain occupations offer co 
thoes who follow them. It is often asserted that 
while in many ways farming is an excellent occupa- 
tion, its rewards are far from liberal, but it is prob- 
able that many of those who take this view over 
look the fact that the farm gives many advantages, 
the value of which cannot be .stated in commercial 
terms. 

Because there are advantages connected with any 
given occupation which is open to him, it does not 
follow that each and every young man who is looking 
for a field of labor should choose it for his own. So 
far as success is concerned, as much depends upon 
the individual as upon the occupation. rhe"personal 
equation" cannot be eliminated. Men have certain 
tastes and capacities, which are born with them, 
which will have a great deal to do with their success 
or failure, and which ought also to have a great deal 
to do in determining the kind of work which they will 
attempt to perform. These qualities may be modified 
to some extent, they can be controlled in some meas- 
ure, but it is a great help, both as regards happiness 
and success, to have them in harmony with the line 
of work which one is obliged to follow. The young 
man who has a genuine love for the farm will be much 
more likel3' to succeed as a farmer than will one who, 
though equally intelligent and industrious, is most 
deeply interested in other lines of work. 

In itself farming is one of the best and noblest of 
callings. It offers a field for the exercise of the 
highest qualities of the human mind. It ia useful 
and it may be so followed as to develop all that is 
noblest in the nature of man. It is to be regretted 
that so many of our brightest and be-it young people 
are seeking other occupations. Some of ihem, doubt- 
less, are choosing aright. Their tastes and talents 
are of a nature which would make farm life irksone 
and farm work drudgery of the hardest type. But 
we believe that many who are going to our cities a .d 
large towns, especially those who are going from 
farms, would do much better to give their time and 
labor to the cultiva:tion of the soil. — Practical Fanner. 



Some Mistalces in Farmint- 

It is strange,' but true, that our mistakes are less 
noticeable than our victories. We see our prosperity 
thrice w'.iere we see oilr failures once. We dismiss 
from our minds our failures and mistakes as soon as 
we can, but we like to dwell upon si>me great 
achievement or profitable under; akiug. We cm see 
the mistakes of others. It is easy enough to see them, 
but our own are (juickly obscured. It has been wisely 
said that experience is a dear school but a goo I one. 
When we have learned some mode of performing 
certain work by experience, and it h is proved prof- 
itable, we are apt to repeat the operation, but if it 
proves a failure we desire to forget it as soon as 
possible. It was some body's mistake that caused the 
threatened destruction of all our cattle by hollow- 
horn, wolf-in-the-tail, or the loss of the cud. and yet 
there are people who feel that these are no mistakes, 
but f.icts based upon repeated mistaKen ideas and 
views. It is quite possible for men to dwell upon 
certain mistaken ideas until they believe them true, 
but this does not prevent them from being mistakes. 
We know of men who have told certain things which 
they knew were not true, so many, many times that 
they believe them now themselves. It is so easy to 
fall in a rut and remain there. It requires no effort 
to remain, no thought, no labor, but to get out may 



call forth a combination of all three. A boat will 
drift with the tide, but it requires an effort if one 
would row up stream. To gain the top of a ladder 
requires an effort. To profit by our own mistakes 
requires an extra effort. To keep well up in the pro- 
cession in lif'' requires a great effort. For years we 
persisted in robbing the soil, feeling that we were 
robbing some one else, when at last we found that 
we were just taking dollars out of our pocket to put 
into another. It was only a mistake that we could 
not then see. Old-fashioned dairy methods, keeping 
scrubs, buying more land than can be paid for. grow- 
ing weeds, selling wheat and buying flour, selling 
hogs and buying pork and lard, doing two men's 
work, working in the rain, and many other things 
we may mention are some of our mistakes. It re- 
quired years to discover them, perhaps, and as soon 
as they are discovered we forget them. But tne first 
thoroughbred animal, the first clover seed we bought, 
the first creamery cooler, all have pleasant and ever- 
lasting memories in our minds. It is strange that 
a man will continue to do things that he knows are 
mistakes. It is done every day and has been done 
for years. If we would only record these mistakes in 
a book and refer to them often we would shun them 
afterwards when we saw them, as the sailor does 
the buoy which tells of the hidden rocks. It would 
be difficult to compute what our mistakes have cost 
us. We would be horrified at the exposure of our own 
mistakes with their cost carried out and footed up. 
Here is a mistake. T^et us record it now. When we 
come this way next season let us look out for this 
mistake and go, another way. "Prove all things: 
hold fast to that which is good." — Live Stock Indicator. 
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Farmers anci Hard Times. 



There are writers and speakers who tell us that 
these hard times have hurt tho.se who live upon farms 
more than those engaged in other pursuits. The 
contrary is true. Thousands of men in business and 
financial circles have seen the entire savings of a life 
wrenched from their trembling hands. No day has 
dawned UT)on American farms when the family did 
not sit down to its accustomed meals, but there are 
thousands of men, heretofore prosperous in the world 
of business and finance, who do not know today from 
what source will come their meals for tomorrow. In 
the land of infinite crops no man st.arves upon a farm. 
Such suffering is confined to cities and manufactur- 
ing districts. The shipwrecks of business have left 
thousands of families '•tranded. Some of them are 
supported by relatives; some of them by daughters 
who work in offices; and many, alas! very many, 
would hand out their hearts in gratitude if they had 
the comforts and shelter of a humble farm. No class of 
men can escape suffering when the nation groans in 
pain. The Republic is like the individual. If one 
part of the body politic is wrong, all parts are wrong. 
We cannot prosper unless you do. You cannot pros- 
per unless we do. One class of citizens cannot be 
benefited at the expense of another class. The dag- 
ger which destroys the stomach will kill just as 
quick as the dagger which destroys the heart. All of 
us must have a part in better times, or all of us must 
suffer together. — Farmer's Friend. 

Let Us Stick to tlie Farm. 

History proves that prosperity has always followed 
times of great depression, and history will repeat it- 
self. No matter what comes, let us stick to the farm. 
We may work a few years for nothing, but what 
matters it so long as we retain in our possession the 
old farm home? We shall not always remain at the 
bottom of the wheel. In time, matters v.Mll adjust 
themselves. Then let us have a firmer determina- 
tion than ever to know the details of our business and 
make the coming year conspicuous for having made 
progress in reducing the cost of production, the cur- 
tailment of unnecessary expenses, and, above all, let 
us never forget that ours is one of the noblest calling-s 
given to men, and the little spot of ground we occupy 
is part of God's green earth, and let us manfully and 
hopefully till and care for it, that they who shall suc- 
ceed us may point with pride <o the work of our 
hands. — Correspondent New England Farmer. 



Seventy-First Birthday. 

The Youth's Companion will celebrate its seventy- 
first birthday in 1897. Among the many attractive 
announcements of the Companion for the coming year 

is an article of exceptional value by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, on "The Habit of Thrift." Successful 
men in other walks of life will second Mr. Carnegie's 
paper with readable, practical articles based on their 
own experience, and valuable to the old as well as to 
the young. 

Stories will be given by Ian Maclaren, Rudyard 
Kijiling, Slei^hen Crane. Harold Frederic, and Clark 
Russell. Sjieakor Reed, Secretary H^'rber<, Senator 
Lodge, Hon. Carl Schurz. P>)stmaster General Wilson, 
Dr. lyvm 111 Abbott. Hon. Tlieodore Ro.sevelt -these 
are u few of the two hundred names that figure in the 
latest list of Companion contributors. 

The non-partisan Rclitorials and the Current 
Events and Nature and Science Dejjartmcnts are of 
especial interest to students and to all who wish to 
keep informed of the doings of tlie world. As a ref- 
erence book a file of Companions is well-nigh inval- 
uable, for its reputation is founded on seventy years 
of tested accuracy. 

New subscribers sending $1.75 to the Companion for 
1897 will receive the C(';H/)d«/o;z for the remainder of 
the year free, also the Companion's artistic twelve- 
color Calendar, and the paper a full year to January, 
1898. Illustrated Prospectus of the next volume will 
be sent free on request. Address, 

Thk Youth's Companion, 

205 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Calendar. 

189«.-97. 
Fall Term ■ September Klrli to DeceraUer lOtla. 
Winter Term— January £th to Mar,:ti 27ih. 
Spring Term— March 30th lo June lOtU. 
June 10th, Commencment. 

is<r7-m. 

Fall Term— September 9th to December Wth 

To School Officers. 

Ch? College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
ncnuui district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without being first offered lo the State School 
Fnid Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner, Leon. Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



> 



The students' pay-roll for October amounts to 

$1,283.29. 

Mrs. Kedzie is to talk of Scotland at the Congrega- 
tional church this evening. 

The Young Men's Christian Association observed 
the week of prayer last week. 

Prof. Nichols enjoys a visit frotn his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. F. Nichols, of Portland, Oregon. 

Grace Stokes, Third-year, is the author of a poem, 
"When the Light's Turned Out," published in the 
Topeka Capital. 

Ca])t. Cavenaugh states that he has not asked to be 
relieved from duty at this College, as has been stated 
in at least three newsjjapers recently. 

The union meeting of the Young Men's Christian 
Associatio!! and the Young Women's Cliristian Asso- 
ciation, to have been held yesterday, is postponed for 
one week. 

Dr. Mayo's little son Donald fell the other da.y and 
broke both bones of the right forearm. The frac- 
ture is knitting nicely, and the little sufferer will 
soon again be well. 

Prof. Popenoe presents a paper entitled, "Hardy 
Garden Flowers," before the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the State Horticultural Society, which will be 
held in the State Capitol on December 9th, 10th, and 
11th. 

Mrs. N. R. Colver, of Hagerstown, Md., visited 
College Saturday in company of Miss Anna Hall, of 
Manhattan. She took a lively interest in the Col- 
lege, and was pleased with the opportunity to inspect 
the leading institution of its kind in the world. 

A. L. Eidson and Lizzie Cherry, both First-year 
students, were married, November 1st, at the home of 
the bride, Holton, Kansas. The young folks went on 
their wedding journey to West Plains, Meade County, 
the home of the groom, who cast his first vote for 
president on election day. 

The Manhattan Horticultural Society is to meet at 
the College on Thursday, November 19th. Prof. Fail- 
yer will read a paper entitled "Soil Moisture," Prof. 
Georgeson will talk of "The Ozark Region as a Fruit 
Country," and Mrs. Sam Kimble on "The Importance 
of Detail." All are invited. 

Geo. DjU, Third-year in 1893-4, re-entered classes 
last week. He was one of the election board at his 
home in Pawnee County, and this morning received 
from the County Clerk a certificate of his election as 
Road Overseer. He was not a candidate, and but 
one vote was cast for him — and that in a spirit of 
pleasantry by a member of the election board. 

President Faircliild writes from Washington that 
he expects to reach homi Wednesday evening after a 
day in Topeka with the State Board of Education, 
and adds: "Professors Georgeson and Mason have 
done themselves credit in their several sections. 
Prof. Georgeson presided as Chairman of the Section 
of Agriculture and Chemistry." 

The College will be represented at the annual meet- 
ing of the State Dairy Association to be held at 
Abilene on November 18th, 19th, and 20th, by Prof. 
Georgeson and Secretary Graham. Prof. Georgeson 
presents a paper on "The Work of our State Agri- 
cultural College." Secy. Graham is one of the 
founders of the Association, and was for many years 
one of its executive officers. 

Professor E- M. Sbelton writes to Prof. Walters 
under dateofOctober.Sth, from Brisbane, Queensland: 
"We are all now very busy with the work of the Col- 
lege, and things are going on very well indeed. The 
buildings are rapidly approaching completion, and a 
great stretch of nearly 301) acres of beautiful bottom 
land has been cleared, grubbed, and fenced. Around 
this b )dy of land tiie L'JCkyer river winds, forming a 
capital place for all sorts of experiments in irriga- 
tion, general farmin;^, or as a place to deal with ex- 
periments pure and simple. We expect to iii'ive to 
the College Farm in the course of a couple of months, 
if all goes well, but remember that letters sent to 
Brisbane will always reach me just as usual. I get 
the iNDU.STKiAi.iST regularly.". 

A number of the ladies of the College met at Mrs. 
Hood's residence on Friday afternoon, and, paradox- 
ical as it m ly seem, organiz^l without any organiza- 
tion; or, in oth'ir words, the ladies by consent re- 
solved themselves into what, for want of a better 
name, they call i Lidies' Faculty Club. The object 
of this club is the entertainment of its members and 
the proimtion of .-ociabitity between them. As one 
of thj ladies lau,^liin,'-ly said, "We know we are a 
nice lot of people, and only need to meet together to 
assure one another of the fact." The club is to meet 
once in two weeks on Friday afternoon, at the home 
of a m imb3r, and at each meeting two members are to 
be chosen by lot to plan the next entertainment. The 
meetings may beheld at the College in the reception 



room if for any reason the home of a member is not 
. available. Once in four weeks the club will hold an 
evenir.g session, to which the gentlemen will be 
invited. 

Prof. Failyer lectured in Chapel Saturday after- 
noon, taking for his subject the comprehensive term 
"Caverns." The causes leading to the creation of 
caverns, as understood by the scientists of today, were 
given, and many peculiarities of caves in general 
pointed out and explained, the stereopticon aiding in 
an explanation of mysterious chambers in the caves 
of the Boston Mountains in Arkansas, visited and 
photographed by Prof. Failyer several years ago. 
Dr. Orr kindly consented to use his lantern, the 
College stereopticon being out of repair. 

The following Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington is of special interest: "The Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations at its session today elected the following 
officers: President, Geo. T. Fairchild, President 
Kansas Agricultural College; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, John H. Washburn, President Rhode Island 
College. The Association adopted a report of a com- 
mittee which prescribes requirements for admission 
to college, and uniformity in the course of study for 
those seeking the degree of bachelor of science. A 
reception was tendered to Senator Morrill of Ver- 
mont, the father of land-grant colleges, and to Com 
missioner Harris of the Bureau of Education. The 
Association attended a meeting of the National 
Grange, and at one o'clock called on the President." 



URALUATHS AND FORMER STUDE.NTS. 



Edith Lantz, '96, enjoys a new bicycle which she 
kindly allows her younger sister to exercise at times. 

G. K. Thompson, '92, is making a good paper of the 
Blue Rapids Motor, of which he is editor. 

Phoebe McCormick, Second-year in 1890-91, is 
assistant teacher in the Manhattan Kindergarten 
school. 

Isaac Jones, '94, leaves tomorrow for his home in 
Ada, where he will remain until the first of the year, 
at least. 

Mary Lyman, '94, teaches the class in calisthenics, 
fifty-two in number, in two divisions — before chapel 
and at the "fifth hour." 

Harry Ashbrook, student in 1890-1, has returned 
from the northwest range, where he spent the sum- 
mer in the cattle business. 

Isabella Frisbie, '94, Professor of Domestic Econo- 
omy in South Dakota Agricultural College at Brook- 
ings, is at home to spend the vacation. The next col- 
lege year opens in February. 

E. H. Webster, '96, employed by the Aerometer 
Company at Chicago, visited his home in Yates Center 
to vote. He spent a day in the Fancy Creek neigh- 
borhood enroute . 

E. C. Thayer, '91, for two years past Principal of 
the Indian School at Pawnee, Ok., has been trans- 
ferred to Haskell Institute at Lawrence and given an 
increase of $200 in salary. 

Mrs. Dora Thompson-Winter, '95, with her daugh- 
ter visited for several days in Manhattan last week. 
She spent several hours at College Friday morning, 
with the Faculty and the post-graduates. 

J. B. S. Norton, '96, read a paper at a recent meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Academy of Science, presenting 
the results of a study of the Kansas Ustilaginae, es- 
pecially with reference to their germination. 



The Joint Entertainment. 

It seem* that the Societies of the College were in 
league with the weather king, since the night set apart 
for the joint session was a typical November evening. 
At 7:30 scarcely a vacant seat was to be found in the 
'Chapel, all present eagerly awaiting the opening of 
the program. 

The Ionian President, Miss Winifred Houghton,' 
was presiding officer of the evening. The program 
was opened by the selection. "Under the Mistletoe," 
rendered by the College Orchestra. The invocation 
was given by the President of the Hamilton Society, 
Mr. W. L. Hall. 

In the Salutatory, the President of the Webster 
Society, Mr. W. B. Chase, gave all a hearty welcome. 
"The Webster Society has each year given a specii^l 

entertainmeni to which their friends were invited, 
but this year the present entertainment takes its, 
place. We will endeavor tonight to present to you in 
so far as we can the work of our Societies. It is 
impossible to represent all parts of our work, espe- 
cially the parliamentary drill, in which ever)' active 
member takes a part. We hope tonight that we may 
both amuse and instruct you." 

The chorus, "Our Four Societies," was a pleasing 
feature of the proram, aurl well were the Societies 
represented. The words were written by Miss Tacy 
Stokes, Third-year, and were sung to the air, "In the 
Shadow of the Pines." 

We nieel totrctlier liiTc toiiiflit, our four socii'ties, 
And wo waul to iiiako tin- di-ar nld Clia|icl riii(r 

'Till its viiif-i:la<l walls will echo back tin- sound to us ag.ain. 
And rcluriiin).', lis In closer union brintr. 

It does S'MMii strange, perhaps, for us to meet as we do here. 
For we'ri! rivals, yes, tlie fact we don't deny; 

Hut our aim is one, to reach the top, passing by each stone. 
Like the ivy that is climbing lo the sky. 

CkoruM. — We're Hanip, Web, A. B., lonians, 
We're known as the big four; 
Each has signed the roll-book. 

We're members evermore. 
When called by life's duties. 



To leave old K. A. C, 
We'll e'er be faithful 
To our Society. 

When some of us have acted in a cold, unfriendly way. 
And a cruel word has caused a sting of pain. 

We have met as usual in our hails and worked together there. 
And somehow we felt that we were friends again; 

It seemed the clouds were lifted, which o'er shadowed life's 
bright sun, 
And we soon forgot the quarrels of daj's gone by; 

And we tried to help each other gain a higher place in life, 
As the old walls help the ivy to the sky. 

We don't intend logive up liope if sessions seem to lag. 
Or to say hard things of each Society, 

But we'll all help bear the burden whenatrouble threatens one 
And united, make the four what they should be. 

We don't know all about the rules of parliamentary laws. 
But we know we'll learn if we will only try; 

For its only by the bright hope that it will some day .succeed 
That keeps the ivy reaching toward the sky. 

The debate on the question, "Resolved, That the 
use of machinery, under individual ownership, makes 
for the welfare of the laboring clesses," was a credit 
to the societies represented by the four speakers. 

Mr. A. D. Whipple, the first speaker on the affirma- 
tive, argued that, "Although, in the last one hundred 
years, human labor has been rapidly displaced by 
machine labor, some argue that the change has not 
been conducive to the welfare of certain classes of 
society. Society as a whole has, under its influence, 
advanced from its primitive condition to the brilliant 
civilization of today. Tho.se who say it has not 
benefited the laboring class have not gone deep 
enough to ascertain the true cause why the wage 
earner's position is not what it should be. The prin- 
cipal objection raised to the use of machinery is that 
it dimishes the demand for laborers. But if the 
introduction of .some certain kinds of machinery does 
dimish the (iiuintity of labor in some particular line, 
it will in all probability increase it in some other 
industry. A great advantage that machinery offers 
is the relief from exhausting toil. The use of ■ 
machinery lessens the cost of production and in- 
creases the quantity i)rodiiced, thus lowering the 
price to the consumer. In the reduction of the length 
of the working day, the wage-earner receives another 
increase in real wages. Let us on with a cause that 
has done so inucli for the wage-earner. Let us urge 
our Edi.sons to greater effort and call into being 
greater Watts." 

Miss Jennette Carpenter, in speaking on the neg- 
ative, admitted that "The last century has .n many 
ways been a century of progress, but it has also been 
one which has witnessed much suffering as the result 
of labor-saving machinery. It is evident that the 
laboring classes are dependent upon manual labor 
for their support, consequently anything which tends 
to dispense with human labor is an injury to the 
laborer. Authorities agree that symtnetrical devel- 
opment is the highest type of life, and that those who 
have had one faculty developed at the expense of the 
others have left no impress on the affairs of the world. 
Formerly a youth was required to thoroughly learn 
the details of his chosen trade. But now with ma- 
chinery he learns but one branch of a trade. The 
introduction of machinery has opened the doors of 
the factories to women and children. The effect upon 
society, of their enjoyment, can hardly be estimated. 
It is evident that something must be done to remove 
the cause that is making the condition of the laboring 
classes deplorable." 

The attention of the audience was diverted by an 
instrumental duet, "Sparkling Dew," which was ren- 
dered very creditably by Miss Gertrude Rhodes and 
Mr. R. J. Peck. 

The affirmative side of the debate was again taken 
up by Miss Lucy Cottrell. 'First, the introduction 
of machinery has had an educational effect. The 
printing press has placed literature within the reach 
of even the poorest. The use of machinery tends to 
call out the intelligence of the laborer. Compare the 
intelligence required to use the hoe with that neces- 
sary to operate the steam engine. Another great 
benefit received from machinery is the broadened 
field of woman's labor. She has, through her place 
in the industries, found herself capable of doing other 
things. The self-supporting woman of today stands 
as fair a chance as the self-supporting man. Now as 
to the unemployed, they consist everywhere of two 
classes, the worthy and the unworthy. There is on 
eve^y .street corner idle young men evidently waiting 
for something to turn up. If they be offered work, 
they turn from it in disgust and devote their time 
mtore vigorously, if possible, to waiting. We admit 
that there is another class who are ready and willing 
to work, but cannot find employment. Machinery 
can be made either a curse or an unqualified blessing 
to the laboring classes." 

Mr. J. H. Bower clo.sed the debate by a negative 
argument. "Let us imagine for a moment . the con- 
dition of things if all work were done by labor-sav- 
ing machinery under individual ownership. Labor- 
ers would be superfluous and would be thrown upon 
the world with no way to ear a a living. The phrase, 
labor saving machinery, explains itself. If it is not 
labor-saving machinery, why is it employed? But it 
does save labor, and hence supplants laborers. The 
Bureau of Labor shows the following facts: In the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, machinery 
has, in the last twe-ity years, displaced five ])er cent 
of the muscular labor. In 188.S, one man, in spinning 
cotton, did the work of seven hundred men in 1769. 
We find a large displacement in any industry where 
labor-saving machinery is use'd. Now, what is going 
to become of this vast number of unemployed men? 
If machinery does not supplant labor, why are those 
vast armies unemployed? Machinery allows the em- 
ployment of persons of slight muscular power, and 
hence the labor of women and children is .sought 
a.fter. Thus it takes the whole family to make the 
living that was formerly made by the father. 
Formerly, the workman sold his labor power; now 
he sells his wife and children." 

Miss Emelie Pfuetze's vocal solo, "Sunny Spain," 
gave the audience some idea of the excellent music 
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that is furnished in the Ionian Hall every Saturday 
afternoon. ^ 

The paper, ''Society Union," edited by Mr. O. E. 
Noble, Miss Harriet Vandivert, Miss Grace DiUe, and 
Mr. Mark Wheeler, was read by Mr. Noble. The 
motto, "Always be adding stepping stones to the 
lines of progress your ancestors have laid," was well 
carried out in the productions that followed. The 
editorial entitled "Progress" set forth the growth 
that has been made in the friendly relations. It was 
treated from a religious, national, and social stand- 
point. It was appropriately closed by a quotation 
from Longfellow's "Psalm of Life"— 

"Tell m« not, In mournful numbers, 
'Life Is but an empty dream!' 
And the soul is dead that slumbers. 
And thinjrs are not what they seeui." 
The contributions were of a varied character. The 
titles only will be mentioned: "Bits of Poetry," A 
Sketch," "Conclusive Evidence," and "A Parody on 
the 'Old Oaken Bucket.' " The students and Profes- 
sors did not escape the jokes which are always char- 
acteristic of a society paper. 

"The Mistletoe Bough" was a vocal solo rendered 
by Miss Mary Lytnan, the sugestive scenes of which 
were afterward presented in a series of pantomimes. 
The scenes from the marriage ceremony to the finding 
of the skeleton were well represented and highly 
entertaining. . „ y^ ^i. 

The quartette, "When My Ship Comes Over the 
Sea " by Misses Jeannette Perry and Marion Gilker- 
son, and Messrs. E. B. Patten and H. C. Avery, was 
followed by the Farewell Address given by Mr. C. W. 
Shull, the President of the Alpha Beta Society. In a 
few well-chosen words he thanked the audience for 
their attention, and hoped they felt repaid for the 
interest they had taken; and further, that those who 
are not members of society might see what this work 
means to every student. Emma S. Finley. 



COLLEaE ORQANIZATIONS. 

student £<Mort.-W.B. Chase, Emma Finley, E. Shcllenbaum 

r M. C y4.-Pre8ident, S. J. Adams, '98; Vice-President, G. D. 
Huiett, '98; Recording Secretary, O. »• True. '98; Corresponding 
Secretkry, J. M. Pierce, 98; Treasurer, R. B. Mitchell, '99. 

r iV C ^.—President, Emma Finley; Vice-President, 
Magpie Correll; Recording Secretary, Ethel Wolfley; Corres- 
pondlng Secretary, Mary Waugh; Treasurer, Lucy Cottrell. 

HTehsler .9oc»>/y.-President, W. B. Chase; Vice-President, J. B, 
Norton; Recording Secretary, S. Nichols, Corrrespond.ng 
Secretary, F. Zimmerman: Treasurer, C. Masters; Critic, R J. 
pick- Marshal, C. D. Lechner; Board of Directors, R. W. 
B?shofr7 S. B Newell, R. B. Mitchell, C. C. Jackson, P. K. 
Symns. 

lontan Soaety.-PresiAent, Winifred Houghton; Vice-President. 

Emma Finley; Recording Secretary, J^««i%«%yl«\^' J;°r,??P.u"ic' 
iaa Secretary, Bonnie Adams; Treasurer, Dora Shartell, Critic 
Myrtle Hood;Mar8hal, Clara Long; Board of Directors, Harriet 
Vandivert, Minnie Copeland, Olive Long 




Seiretarv Elsie Waters; Treasurer, R.ate /Zimmerman, ^-■•l.l^, 
AficeShoi'eV Marshal, Anna Streeter; Board of Directors, 
J m! Westgate, Marion Gilkerson, G. D. Huiett, Sophron.a 
Channel!, May Pierce, T. J. Rumold, Florence Harling. 

HamiUon .bowVO'.-President, W. L. Hall; Vice President, C. B 
Ingman" Recording Secretary, A. D. Whipple; Corresponding 
Secretarv Guv F.Farley; Treasurer, B. F. Durant; Critic, H. 
M. Thonms;%Iarshal, * .' E. Thomas; Board of Directors, a E. 
Noble, Chairman, H. McCaslin, Secretary, G. G. Menke, Wm. 
Poole, Wm. Anderson. 

November 7th. 

Owing to the postponement of the joint session, 
the lonians met at their usual hour, instead of in the 
Chapel, as intended. For the same reason, the pro- 
gram was short and was composed mostly of ex- 
temporaneous speaking. The speakers did remark- 
ably well, and they received probably more benefit 
than if they had taken time to prepare tfieir produc- 
tions. Miss Ellen Norton led in devotion after sing- 
ing. From this on all orders, except roll-call, were 
omitted. The first number on the program was a dec- 
lamation by Miss Myrtle Cole. Miss Gertrude Ly- 
man sang a solo. The extemporaneous speeches 
were made by Misses Long, Stokes, Johnson, Perry, 
Vandivert, Cornell, Hood, Doll, Pfuetze, and BayleSa. 
These speeches were interspersed with music, so they 
did not becoine at all tiresome. The musical part 
of the program consisted of vocal solos by Miss 
Gertrude Lyman, Miss Rena H^der, and Miss Perr^, 
also a piano duet by Misses Stokes and Rhodes. 
Miss Pritner re^d a very pretty original story. Thp 
names «f Misses Trumble and Swingle wret^ oro- 
poaed for member Aijt- B. F. A- 

""" " " ' Novemlber 7th. 
At the usntfl hour Prcs. ShuU called the Alpha Betas 
to order. The program was opened with music by 
Misses MaAher and Walters, guitar and either, which 
was much enjoyed by all, as shown by the hearty ap- 
plause. J. L. Perry then led in devotion, after which 
Messrs. Cottrell and Christensen were received 
as members. May Pierce gave a well chosen dec- 
lamation. Alice Wolfley in an oration presented 
some jrood thoughts on reformations. The Society 
was next entertained by a trio of whistlers. Misses 
Harriet Thackrey, Lucy Cottrell, and Alice Shofe, 
Miss Shofe accompanying on the guitar. The debate 
was on the question, "Resolved, that we are indebt- 
ed more to our form of government than to resources 
for our national prosperity." The affirmative was 
aruued by Karl Hofer and Miss Monroe, and the neg- 
ative by J.L.Perry and Miss Needham. By vote of 
the Society, the question was decided in favor of the 
affirmative. Marion Gilkerson rendered, in her usu- 
afplTasi^g manner, a piano solo The "Gleaner- 
read by its editor, Elsie Waters, had for its motto 
"Be what you dream, and the earth shall see a great- 
ness that she ne'er hath seen." Mr. C. C. Smith, who 
is still a loyal Alpha Beta, being present, was called 
utjon to speak, and responded with cheering words 
which all appreciated. It is an inspiration to have 
our ex-members with u^ at any time. After recess, 
R W Clothier opened the program with a viohn solo, 

accompanied by Marion Gilkerson on the piano. 



They responded to a hearty encore. Questions had 
been distributed to members during recess, and the 
President called upon each member to talk upon his 
question. Interesting discussion on the various sub- 
jects followed. Roll-call showed a good attendance 
of members at the latter part of the session. The or- 
der of business was taken up, and various questions 
and reports discussed until adjournment. 

November 7th. 
President Hall called the Hamiltons to order at 7:30. 
Nearly every member answered "here" when the roll 
was called. M. W. Sanderson led the Society in 
Tjrayer. After the reading of the minutes, J. L. 
Pancake, Z. L. Bliss, H. A. Washburn, H. B^ner, 
and C. C. Lowell were received as members. F, H. 
Yeager opened the program with a declamation. L- 
G Hepworth was called to the chair, and the debate 
was taken uo. The question, "Resolved, that the 
United States' should adopt the initiative and referen- 
dum system," was argued affirmatively by W. L. 
Hall and A. J. Leonard; negatively by C. B. Ingman 
and M. W. Sanderson. The discussion was thorough, 
exhaustive, with good illustrations to substantiate 
both sides. The Society decided in favor of the 
affirmative. O. R. Smith, in his oration, gave some 
thoughts on religion. He brought up the principles 
and laws of reli^fioa and its place as an upbuilder and 
upholder of morals. H. W. Rogler read the news of 
the week. B. H. Schultze, in his declamation on 
"Patriotism," took up some of the occurrences of 
everyday life and showed their emphatic tendencies. 
W. R. Correll read the Recorder. The paper was, as 
usual, spicy, interesting, and entertaining. The 
Hamilton band was introduced, and favored the 
Society with a few choice selections of music. C. 
Mansfield finished the program with a declamation, 
"The Two Roads." Under propositions for member- 
ship, a half dozen more names were added to the list 
of prospective members. Owing to the unusual 
amount of business, the Society had to finish «ie ses- 
sion by the flickering light of the candle. G. F. F. 

November 7th. 
Owing to the postponement of the joint entertain- 
ment, the Websters were left without a regular pro- 
gram, and about fifty of the most ardent members 
met and produced a program on the spur of the 
moment. After prayer by J. B. Norton, we were 
entertained by R. J. Peck's piano solo. The encore, 
"Ta, Ra, Ra, Boom-de-a," made us feel light-footed. 
J M Pierce happened to have a declamation ab^at 
him, and handed it out to the Society in an artistic 
manner. The next number was Mark Wheeler s 
quiz on Robert's Rules of Order. He "umpired" it 
to the satisfaction of all. H. P. Nelson sang a Dan- 
ish song with an encore. The Society did not exactly 
understand the words; it was Dane to them. We de- 
cided that a Swiss song would go well with this, and 
H M. Horn responded with two songs, new to most 
of us, and we enjoyed them. The extemporaneous 
orator ot all the College, S. Dolby, gave us a speech 
on Bill Nye's wit and humor; the applause was more 
than the "gentle patter of his (Nye's) mother's slip- 
per on his pantaloons." Mr. Dolby was asked to 
give three cheers for the flag on the wall, and he 
responded with a patriotic speech and cheers so well, 
that we could not help but cheer him. Carl Wheeler 
gave us a choice declamation. W. J. Rhoades, when 
called, sauntered up to the piano and "wiggled the 
ivories" for the sweetest tune we have heard this 
season. W. H. Young played the dutchman and gave 
a declamation on "My Mother-in-law." Sam Mc- 
Dowell, '95, H. N. Rhodes, '96, and Isaac Jones, 94, 
gave us talks. The latter was a Hamilton. We ap- 
preciated the remarks of these old warriors. We 
could not transact business, so adjourned at 10:15. 

F. Z. 

The Y. W. C. A. met Saturday as usual at the end 
of the fifth hour, with Miss Josie Finley as leader. 
This was the day for our monthly missionary meet- 
ing which is always looked forward to with great 
expectation. The meeting was opened by singing 
"Throw out the Life Line," Miss Emma Finley led 
in devotiom. Af teJ- an interesting talk by the leader, 
the meeting was ooened to the members. Such an 
interest was ta^en ,by all that we found the time 
which is given us entirely too short. The meeting 
closed leaving all the members feeling a greater 
intereritinthe missionary cause. E. F. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

The Kansas State Academy of Science will hold its 
annual meeting at Topeka, December 31st and Janu- 
ary 1st and 2nd. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Kansas 
State Teachers' Association will be held at Topeka, 
December 29th, 30th, and 31st. 

State Superintendent-elect Stryker will go to New 
York soon to visit his wife and take a rest before 
entering upon the duties of his office. 

Governor-elect Leedy will remove his family to 
Lawrence to educate his children in the State Uni- 
versity and have them near him at Topeka. 

On Friday, October 16th, President Taylor of the 
State Normal passed bis fiftieth mile-post of life. 
The Senior Class presented him with the works of 
Eugene Field. 

On October 26th the State Normal School was in 
serious danger from the spontaneous combustion of 
two carloads of coal in its rear annex. Just eighteen 
years ago the old building was burned from this same 
cause. 

Supt. John Deitrich of the Emporia city schools 
has beenelected to the superintendency of the schools 
of Colorado Springs. Mr. L. A. Lawther of CottCHi- 
wood Falls has been elected to fill the vacated chair 
at Emporia. 

The Wichita Beacon says: "There is one thing that 
a united Wichita will ask the State Legislature this 
winter. All will unite in one mighty effort to secure 
a branch of the State Normal School, and offer for 
this purpose the Garfield University building— the 
finest college building in the West." As the State 
needs additional facilities for the training of teachers, 
there is a probability that Wichita will succeed. The 
Garfield building has cost about $125,000, but it would 
require a large sum to put it in good shape for this 
purpose. 

The State Normal {Montblj> says: "The football 
section, joined by a large number of the boj s and 
girls, petitioned the Faculty last month for permis- 
sion to play a couple of games with non-resident 
teams. As the rules of the Regents permit games 
with resident teams only, the petition was referred to 
the individual members of the Board through its 
Secretary. A majority of them preferred to take no 
action on such an important matter except at a regu- 
lar meeting, and it will come before them in Decem- 
ber, when the pros and cons can be fully discussed." 

Prof. Dyche of the State University has returned 
from Alaska, bringing with him a carload of valuable 
Natural History specimens. In an article published 
in a Lawrence paper, he says: "The result of the trip 
was that I got seventeen whole skins of White Rocky 
Mountain sheep, six young sea otters, for which I 
traded with the Indians, 250 birds, a large number of 
small mammals, a group of five fur seals which I also 
secured by trade, two grizzly bears, besides a large 
number of other specimens. I also took 250 photo- 
graphs which are now being developed, got a number 
of Indian relics, including sea otter spears, totem 
poles, and the like. 



F4i!»U vuH S«c9Wl-yev8, lo; TWrd- awd .Fomtb- 

years, o. 

Elevens in the abonre-named comtoinationsxnetion 
the gridiron tiiis afternoon in ithe presence of a good- 
ly number <A spectators. The ganne was not an 
interesting one from the *ta,nd|>oi»it of .B|.^g.(dfier.on, 
the First- and Second-years having a decided advan- 
tage in weight, making steady gams by persistently 
hitting' the center. The Third- and Fourth-years had 
the ban several times, but failed in the effort to send 
one of their speedy men away with it; and near the 
close of the last half made a desperate struggle to 
score by Cheadle's field kicks, but speedily lost the 
slight gain made, and when time was called the ball 
was on their twenty-five yard line. 

The players retained their good nature throughout 
the contest, and the upper classmen accepted their 
defeat gracefully. 

The teams lined up as follows: — 
Third- and Fourthytars. Position. First- and Second-years. 

Newell Center i?*!?!*' 

Hpi.wnrth Akin Right Guard ..Uoans. 

nX,i" .'.... ... . . . Le^t Guard De Armond 

Smith. A. C Right Tackle V tx' 

Patten .. Left Tackle Hartman, Grub^. 

Fox ^;*-'i"..^"/ akrk' 

Noble Left End '-darK- 

UalRV. . Right Half -K'"*^- 

Menke . Left Half ■^■■i;^''T^ 

« ff„.,A "p Quarter Tulloss, J.O. 

Hoffman, E ^W, Vi , ThIIokr W J 

Cheadle Full Back Tulloss, w . J 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals n new and Second-hand Text-booV'; 
, School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNfiY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters foi ' > 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books oitis 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to •ee yoR. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS taken for all masfag'.nes and newspapers; 
thus saving you all the trouble and expense of remittance to 
the publishers. Best news stand in the city run in connection 
with our book, stationery, and shoe business. Leslie H. 94i;^rB. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most jpopnl«tr Dry Qoods Sio** -< 
• Manhattan. The (rv^atest stock, .the very late»t atylM, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to sho w Roods. 

I II ' ' 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers aiitl Furriishers, invi^. 
^tutlentB and a;ll other Oolleg* jwople to -call and M«ml«i' 
thfllr larg» Btock of new goods. AUtfieTwilraWethUiirs.ln «*»!• 
w#ai^. Latest My le» In e.very departmeoV 

,11 I I II II . I " ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' 

KNOSTMAK CLOTHING COMPANY offers agrtot ▼Mlety 
of clotWnif and furnishing goqds at pric6B to sttU 1(lk« 
Uui«h Call wahont fail before b»vlng. 

, ~ , | | - 1 1 •' iw.^— ^— "' ' '' S= 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



R 



E LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, C!ockB, Jewel r.T 
. and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goodt, Ni. 
tions, Boots ?nd Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and L»..i- 
Wraps, lowest prices in the city. A complete grocerj store in 
connection. 



DENTIST. 



■pvR. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. Gold Hlling a specialty. 



Telephone No. 139. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great var'rf 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poynti, A^» 
uue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delU.ry 
wagon. 
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COLLEQB OPPICBKS 



Hon. S. J. STEWART, HnmboMt, Allen County, 

President. 

Hon. C. E. GOODYEAR, Oatville, Sedfwick Coanty, 

Vice-President. 
Hon. C. B. DAUGHTERS, Lincoln, Lincoln Coanty, 

Treaanrer. 

Hon. C. R. NOE, Leon, Btitler County, 

Loan Commiasloner. 

Hon. C. B. HOFFMAN, Enterprise, Dickinson County. 

Hon. C. G. BUCKLEY, Scandia, Republic County. 

PrM. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD, (ex oificio) Secretary. 

I. D. Gkabah, Manhattan, Assistan Secretary 

•OARD OF INBTIIUCTION. 
UBORGE T. FAIRCHILD, LL. D., President, 

Professor of Logic and Philosophj 

GEORGE H. FAILYER, M. S., 

Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

EDWIN A. POPENOE, A. M., 

Professor of Entomology and ZoOlogy. 

DAVID fi. LANTZ, M S , 

Professor of Mathematics. 

JOHN D. WALTERS, M S., 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

IRA D. GRAHAM, A. M., 

Secretary, Instructor In Book-keeping. 

08CAX E. OLIN, 

Professor of English Language and Literature. 

MRS. NELLIE S. KEDZIE, M. S., 

Professor of Household Economy and Hyi^iene 

MRS. ELIDA E. WINCHIP, 

Superinteadent of Sewing 

OZNIP HOOD, M.S., 

Professor of Mechanics and Engineering, 
Superintendent of Workshops. 

ALEXANDER B. BROWN, A. M., 
Professor of Music. 

JOHN S. C. THOMPSON, 

Superintendeul of Printing. 

FRANCIS H. WHITE, A. M., 

Professor of History and PoliUcal Science. 

CHARLES C. GEORGESON, M. S., 

Professor of Agriculture, 
Superintendent of Farm. 

ERNEST R. NICHOLS, A. M., 

Professor of Physics. 

NELSON S. MAYO, D. V. S., M. S., 

Professor of Physiology and Veterinary Science 

JULIUS T. WILLARD, M. S., 

Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

ALBERT S. HITCHCOCK, M. S., 

Professor of Botany. 

8ILAS C. MASON, M. S., 

Prof sssor of Horticulture, 

Superintendent of Orchards and Gardens. 

MISS JOSEPHINE C. HARPER, 

Instructor in Mathematics 

MISS ALICE RUPP, 

Instructor in English. 

HARRY G. CAVENAUGH, Captain Uth U. S. Infantry, 
Professor of Military Science and Tactica, 

THOMAS E. WILL, A. M., 

Professor of Politisal Economy. 

MISS JULIA R. PEARCE, B. S., 
Librarian. 

ASSISTANTS AND FOREMKN. 
C M. Bhbesb, M. S., Assistant in Chemistry. 
Obacb M. Cx-ask, B. S., Stenographer in Eaecntlye Office. 
Bbktha Winchip, B. S., Assistant in Sewing. 
Wm. Baxter, Fweman of Greenhouses. 
W. L. HousK, Foreman of Carpenter Shop. 
Bnos Harrold, oreman of Iron Shops. 
Gbo. Sbxton, ^ inman of Farm. 

C. A. GUHDAX ., Engineer. 
A. C. MoCFfc/t Y, Janitor 

Jacob Lund, M. S., Fireman and Steam-fitter. 

ASSISTANTS IN EXPtRIMKNT STATION. 
F. A. Marlatt, B. S., Entomology 
F. C. BTjmxiS, M. S., Agriculture. 

D. H. Otib, B. S., Agriculture. 
Gbo. L. Clothib«, B. S., Botany. 
r. C. SBAK8, M. S., Horticaltnre. 
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fb JfANSAS' pOfiili^^ 

THE^ INDUSTRIALIST is s^nt to eyery newspaper" 
iti the State, so far as knowji, and receivips. in 
^xchangie a goodly number. These are carefully 
read for items of State interest, and as carefully 
filed in the library for the convenience of studierits, ■ 
who inquire regularly for their county papers, and 
are disappointed often that they do not find them. 

There is something of interest for our students and 
faculty in every newspaper in Kansas, and there 
should be something of like interest for the editors in 
tlie Kansas State Agricultural College, which offers 
a free education to the youth of the State. 

Send your paper to the College. 



LABORATORY WORK IN PHYSICS. 

BY PROF. B. R. NICHOLS. 

THBJ following extracts are from an article, by 
Prof. Dolbear in the Educational Revitw for No- 
vember. These are given to show the value of the 
study of physics and the necessity for laboratories 
to properly carry on the work. This College is from 
, ten to fifteen years behind the times in attempting 
to teach physics without laboratory practice. All 
the First-year students have elementary physics one 
term, and the Fourth-years one and one-half terms. 
Thus nearly four hundred students are each year try- 
ing to learn this fundamental and practical science 
with little aid outside of the text-book. Seeing may 
be believing, but doing is knowing. Give the 
student a chance to observe, to appreciate, and 
above all, to think, to reason: — 

"It is said that Helmholtz was at the outset a 
physician, and became a physiologist in order to bet- 
ter employ his art, but physiological questions inev- 
itably ran into physical questions, and he became a 
physicist in order to understand physiology, and a 
mathematician in order to apply it to physics. If 
that order of subjects was true for Helmholtz, it is 
equally true for everybody, and the explanation of all 
sorts of phenomena, organic as well as inorganic, is 
to be found in physics, and that fact is in itself a 
sufficient reason for the study of physics by every- 
body. Without it there is no science whatever, for 
psychology itself has lately adopted physical 
methods, apparatus, and procedures, although it is 
called physiological psychology. If every physiologi- 
cal question is ultimately a physical question, as is 
believed to De true, then the new psychology should 
be called physical psychology, and every tentative 
hypothesis developed in its working should be made 
to be in accord with the principles of physics. 
In this sense, physics is not simply a branch of 
knowledge. It is the main trunk of all knowledge, 
from which all other sciences are but branches. 
When this idea is once grasped in its fullness,— as it 
will be, but not until there have been many funerals, 
—the amplest facilities will be made for its study and 
the greatest ingenuity will be expended to make its 
acquisition easy and attractive. 

"The end and aim of the physical investigations 
today are to discover the kind of a universe we are 
in, the make-up of ourselves and our relations to the 
universe, in order that we may make the most of life 
because we can adapt ourselves to the nature of 
things that condition it. It ought not to be forgotten 
that the advance in knowledge alluded to, that which 
has necessitated the introduction of science in to ed- 
ucation, is the very last accomplishment. The col- 
leges and universities provided for almost everything 
else before they provided a home for physics; namely, 
a physical laboratory, and the very last and highest 
accomplishment in physical science is its quantita- 
tive work. 

"Mankind has existed on the earth for no one knows 
how many thousands of years with no knowledge at all 
of what we call physics, much less of it in any quanti- 
tative way, and there has been no felt want for any 
such thing. The colleges of New England have been 
provided with these only within fifteen years. At 
first it was supposed that scientific knowledge could be 
obtained from text-books, but it was soon found by 
experience that the student rarely got any intellig:ent 
idea of the subject matter, and that only here and 
there one was found who could think or had any in- 
terest at all in science. The reason appeared to be, 
they had been able to form no conception of the sub- 
ject-matter from the book treatment, which had been 
almost always prepared by one who paid more atten- 
tion to his subject than he had to the minds he was 
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tojreach'. If one talks to another in anr unkaoww 
'to^giie, hfe may be never so wise or so witty, so earn- < 
est ot' SO truthful, he will accomplish nothihg for 
thpnii';;iAiibther r^son V ^^^ pages for 

the d^jr'rrlust be read'ov'er to be recited, whether un- 
derstood or not, at the risk of degredation in rank; so 
a double disaster was the rcult of attempting to- 
teach science in that way. 

"How has it been in those schools where physics 
has. been taught by -the laboratory method? Here 
the theory has been that the student comes at once 
face to face with nature, and by manipulations, with' 
proper oversight, he becomes acquainted with phe- 
nomena and their laws. Moreover, he is practiced irfc 
the arts of observation, of painstaking, of accuracy^ 
of description. 

Perhaps I am long in getting to my subject, bu t 
the bearing of all this may be apparent presently. 
The study of physics is the study of phenomena, and 
the object of it is to make the student acquainted 
with the conditions of existence, with himself as an 
organism related to the whole. He has thrust upoa> 
him all the time and in great variety pheiiomena of all ' 
sorts, and so has mankind from Adam and the year- 
one, but they have never been rightly interpreted. 
Neither can they be, except by analyzing them and"! 
discovering their factors. The physical laboratory 
is the place where this can be done in an efficient 
manner, if the experiments be properly chosen and' 
the work carried out in such a way as to make clear- 
the relations of phenomena. 

"Another thing a physical laboratory can do for a 
youngster: If he begins soon enough and has not had 
all his scientific instincts killed out by drill in tech- 
nique, in language, mathematics, and other things in. 
which he has no interest, it can help him greatly 
to think, because it has to do or may have to do with- 
matters which he is more or less curious about.. 
Heat, light, electricity, sound, everything that in any 
way reaches his senses, he can study then, but his. 
senses are in no way concerned about any but qual- 
itative relations, and work should be begun always 
on this side and not from the quantitative. As I said 
before, the quantitative stage is the latest, highest, 
and most refined product of science, and it has very 
little relation to any except very mature minds." 



A NEW ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. 

BY PROF. E. A. POPENOE. 

THOSE who have been looking for a hand-book im 
entomology, written as far as possible inuntech- 
nical language, conveying enough of the science to- 
enable the novice to understand the ground work of 
classification, and to assist in the recognition of com- 
mon forms, as well as suggesting the best modes of 
treatment with species of economic importance, w ilt 
welcome a work entitled, "Economic Entomology," 
written by Professor John B. Smith of Rutgers Col 
lege. New Jersey, and published by Lippincott. The* 
work appears as a handy, cloth-bound duodecimo of. 
4;.2 pages, illustrated by 483 figures and full-page 
plates, among them many familiar but none the less 
worthy cuts. Some of the process engravings pre- 
pared specially for the work are much less satisfac- 
tory, particularly the half-tones from photographs of 
the insect itself. These are few, however, and most 
of the illustrations will be found to be among the best 
of the kind now in vogue. 

The text is divided into three parts, the first, cover- 
ing fifty pages, devoted to structure and reproduction ;. 
the second, of about 360 pages, devoted to classifica- 
tion and the description of characteristic forms audi 
their work; the third and concluding part, devoted to 
the practical questions of "ihsecticides, preventives, 
and machinery." 

While the greater part of the book is given to the 
consideration of insects in their systematic sequence^ . 
it will be found that the treatment is not that of the 
usual text-book in entomology, but rather that of the.- 
agricultural entomologist, prominent species being- 
very fully discussed as to their methods of work, the 
amount and nature of the injury, and especially as 
to the means of control or prevention. 

Under the latter consideration we find much matter 
of direct value. The method of control is based natur- 
ally upon the character and habits of the noxious., 
insect. This relation is shown, and the remedial or 
preventive treatment is given, with the reason why. 
The recommended practical measures arc then givet* 
in full detail of formula, and of time and mode of ap- 
plication, so that even the unskilled need make no. 
mistake. All this matter is so presented as to bfc 
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eminently readable, the technical element being: 
nargfely eliminated. 

Profesaor Stliith has long been a pronounced advo- 
cate of cultural methods in insect control, and he 
here presents his argument in a convincing' manner. 
His chapter on "Farm Practice to Prevent Insect 
Attack,'' will bring new ideas to many a reader, and 
will point the way for what must be, on the farm at 
least, the most profitable or practicable line of opera- 
tion. The chapters upon "Preventives" and "In- 
secticides" will also be found suggestive as well as 
practical; and under the latter heading, the reader 
win find condensed most of that which is useful of 
the widely scattered results of experimental entomol- 
ogy everywhere. 

In a word, it should be said of the boolr that it is 
the nearest.of published works, to the ideal of a prac- 
tical hand-book. It should be in every Kansas far- 
mer's library. 

:RBniNI5CBNCES OF MY FIRST YEAR IN THE 
ARriY. II. 

BY H. O. CAVSNAUOR, 

(Captaia Thirteenth lafaatrj, U. S. \.) 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

ON the 8th of March, 1862, we were to witness for 
the first time a real engagement with the 
enemy. It was, however, a naval one. We were deep- 
ly interested, as well as greatly depressed, as to the 
result. About noon, a peculiar looking craft, resem- 
bling a huge roof or partly submerged house, came 
-down the Elizabeth river (one of the tributaries 
emptying into Hampton Roads) about the same time 
the steamers Yorktown, Patrick Henry, and another 
Confederate gunboat came down the James river, all 
making straight for the Congress and Cumberland, 
U nited States vessels. The former, a sailing frigate 
(wooden), carrying fifty guns; the latter, a sloop of 
war (wooden), carrying twenty-four guns, made 
a pretty picture as they lay at anchor off Newport 
News, which is at the mouth of James river. 

This mysterious-looking craft, we were soon told, 
was the wonderful iron-clad Merrimac, carrying 
twelve guns that we had often heard so much of 
-while under construction at Portsmouth navy yard. 
This yard is opposite the city of Norfolk, Virginia. 
The Merrimac was one of the vessels captured by 
the Confederates when they took possession of the 
city and yard, and they changed her construction to 
what was then supposed would be the more modern 
style of war vessels. 

There appears to have been no doubt in the minds 
-of the naval officers of the Confederacy that she could, 
without hindrance, annihilate the blockading squad- 
ro n, demolish Fortress Monroe, ^Washington, Balti- 
more, and the base of McClellan's army on the York 
river; and for some time we felt that their anticipa- 
tions would be realized. 

Crowding the roofs of houses, barns, and all eligi- 
ble points of observation, we saw the ram attack the 
two wooden vessels, treating with utter contempt the 
shower of heavy shot poured against her. Keeping 
on her course, making, after giving the Congress a 
broad-side, 'directly, for the Cumberland, head on, 
which she struck with her steel prow, literally laying 
•open its side, in fact, crushing it in, she left it to 
■ink. Then, turning her attention to the Congress 
which, in the meantime, had been engaged with the 
Yorktown and Patrick Henry, the Congress, losing 
her commander, made for the shore, where she 
grounded and hauled down her flag. 

The Minnesota, another of our large frigates, had 
jfrounded while going to the assistance of the Con- 
gress and Cumberland in too shallow water to allow 
ihe .Merrimac to approach her with safety, so she 
steamed back to Norfolk. The burning of one and 
sinking of the other of our ships completed the havoc 
of that day. 

During the afternoon and evening we could dis- 
tinctly see the Congress burning, and about nine 
o'clock p. M. heard a terriffic explosion, and we then 
knew the fire had reached her magazines. She had 
been set on fire by the guns (ours) at Newport News 
while trying to prevent the boarding of her by the 
men of the Yorktown and Patrick Henry. There 
were many of her crew killed, wounded, and drowned. 
Those who escaped did so by swimming to the shore. 

The next morning nothing was seen cf them but 
the shattered spars of the Cumberland a few feet 
above the water, with her flag still flying from the 
mast. Some years later, on my way home on leave 
of absence from the front at Petersburg, I saw the 
remains of the noble ship, but the flag was gone, 
evidently scattered to the winds, as it was never 
lowered by human hands. 

The night brought us no rest, as it was known 
there was a large force of Confederates in the vicinity 
of Yorktown. We all supposed it would be used as a 



co-operating land force; it was certain that the narrow 
and flat peninsula formed Mj '|l|ick and Hampton 
creeks, occupied by the infai^^fj force, protecting 
Fortress Monroe on the mainland, would be un- 
tenable under the fire the enemy could bring to bear 
upon us; itt fact, we thought it strange that no at- 
tempt was made at shelling our camp the day 
previous, or at any time during the engagements. 
We all expected it, as one of the convoys of the 
Merrimac deliberately steamed near to the mouth of 
Hampton creek, which was to the left of our line, and 
captured a sloop s:hooner loaded with hay, and not a 
■hot was fired to prevent it, notwithstanding the fact 
that Fortress Monroe and the fort on the ripraps, 
situated less than one mile east in the channel of 
Hampton Roads and Chesapeake Bay, were fully 
armed with guns of long range and large calibre. 

Our picket line was re-inforced during the night, 
and a detachment ot my regiment sent to scout 
toward Newport News,by wagon road about ten miles 
distant; and later, as no news came of the enemy 
being in the immediate vicinity, an ammunition train 
was started for that place, as the command there had 
about exhausted their supplies, in their endeavor to 
do some execution, firing from the shore, particularly 
during the attempted boarding of the Cumberland, 
and in protecting from capture the men who were try- 
ing to reach the shore by swimming. It is said that 
the commander of the Merrimac was wounded by a 
rifle ball fired from the shore while he was looking 
from one of the portholes of his vessel. 

The next morning great excitement prevailed when 
it was currently rumored that an iron-clad called the 
Monitor had arrived from New York during the 
night. We all eagerly scanned the broad expanse of 
water to see the new and modern war ship, which was 
destined to change the whole architecture of naval 
vessels and to encounter the dreaded Merrimac. We 
could see nothing of her or any other vessel that to 
us could successfully compete with so formidable a 
foe. About nine o'clock the M6rrimac was seen 
coming down the Elizabeth River, and in due time 
she appeared in Hampton Roads, accompanied by the 
Yorktown and a small steamer loaded with excursion- 
ists from Norfork to witness the engagement and 
probable destruction of the rest of our fleet. 
The ram Merrimac steamed at once for the Minne- 
sota, which was still aground on the bar. We saw 
a puff of white smoke, heard a loud report, and with 
glasses could make out a dark streak on the water, 
something resembling what might be a black band- 
box. It was the Monitor, moving from the rear of the 
Minnesota, where she had anchored during the night. 
The Merrimac paused, appeared to reconnoiter the 
singular looking craft that had the audacity and 
impudence to send so defiant a challenge; then open- 
ed upon her with great vigor, at the same time alter- 
ing her course, and made toward her mysterious 
antagonist. The Monitor at length came near 
enough for us to observe her shape and size. Some 
of the men pronounced it a "cheese box on a raft." 
After a while the cattle grew hot and furious. The 
Merrimac rushed at the Monitor to ram her, but her 
long prow passed over her low deck, doing no 
damage. Before she could disengage herself, several 
shots were fired under her roof of rolled iron, doing 
considerable and fatal damage, and one or two shots 
were sent directly into her portholes. When the ram 
had succeeded in extricating herself, her appetite ap- 
peared to be appeased, and she drifted away without 
firing another shot, while the Monitor followed, firing 
with great precision. Finally, as it appeared, the 
Merrimac decided to return to Norfolk, which she 
did with the assistance of one of her convoys. 

This action effectually put an end to the' exploits of 
the Merrimac, and if she did make her appearance 
into the Roads thereafter, it was only to reconnoiter. 
If the Monitor steamed toward her, she would put 
back to her safe harbor. 



Farm Sanitation. 

It is a lamentable fact that farmers often fail to 
understand the importance of observing proper sani- 
tary measures for the protection of the health and 
life of the members of their families against those 
dreaded diseases which have their origin in the ac- 
cumulated animal and vegetable matter in a state of 
decay found around many farm premises, until they 
have made an appearance and taken some loved 
member. This often occurs through the ignorance 
of the farmer in regard to the danger from such 
sources. In cities and large villages, such matters 
are regulated by legislation and the requirements of 
health officers in the performance of their duties, but 
in country towns there is practically no supervision 
of such matters, and possibly such supervision would 
not be practical, but there should be frequent and 



earnest effort iMU fortk in calling attention to the 
daog^er of neglehf hi this direction. 

«^e practice ttf medicine, much importance is now 
atnMHNI to the |>revention of diseases, and the 
■er^lbliil "Ot a physician in the early stages of a serious 
di^MlMllkTe often been successful in warding off 
what would have been an incurable ca se if attention 
had been delayed. Some one has suggested the ad- 
visability of employing physicians by the year in- 
stead of when disease appears in the family, which 
perhaps will never be generally adopted, and yet 
there is more than a grain of common sense in the 
idea. There should be someone to call the careless 
farmer's attention to the sink drain that is breed- 
ing death-producing germs and distributing them 
through the atmosphere; to the decayed vegetables in 
the cellar; to the celFar drain closed by some ob- 
struction; to the barn and cellar with all their poison- 
ous bacteria and disease-breeding attachments; to the 
pollution of the water supply by the drainage from 
various sources, and to decaying animal and vegeta- 
ble matter where it will contribute to the unhealthf ul- 
ness of the surroundings. While a physician employ- 
ed by the year might not make personal inspection of 
these disease-breeding sources, he would constantly 
keep the farmer's attention upon the danger from 
such conditions and cure the people by keeping them 
healthy. 

It is not probable that this practice of employing 
physicians by the year will come into use, and yet the 
family physician above all others seems to be the per- 
son to whom we naturally look in the country for ed- 
ucation along this line. 

We boast much about the healthy conditions at- 
tending country life, yet we are forced to admit that 
sickness and death have invaded farm homes 
through the carelessness of the farmer in attending 
to the matters we have named. If a person meets 
death from the discharge of firearms in the hands of 
another, it is murder; but \f from some disease caus- 
ed by sink drain or pollution through the owner's 
cirelessness, it is looked upon as a dispensation of 
Divine Providence. The crime in the latter case is no 
less than in the former. It is a stain upon the glori- 
ous reputation of the healthfulness of country homes 
that such conditions are occasionally allowed to exist. 
In the absence of legislation reaching such cases, 
there should be a constant effort made by all individ- 
uals and associations having for their object the 
advancement of the interests of the rural sections to 
impress the absolute necessity of proper and effec- 
tive farm sanitation, and to educate the people in this 
important matter. The newspaper press has done 
much in the past in this matter, and can do much in 
the future. 

There may be a reasonable excuse for the farmer 
in neglecting to do some things that would increase 
his bank account, when he already has a sufficient 
amount for his actual needs, but there can be no ex- 
cuse for neglecting anything that will prevent the 
appearance of fatal diseases in his family an»l in- 
crease the health and prolong the life of those most 
dear to him when attention has been called to it. 
Along with various educational forces successfully 
operating in favor of better farming, better roads, 
better school privileges, and better economy in fi- 
nancial matters, there should be prominent attention 
given to better farm sanitation. This can be accom- 
plished as we have said in some degree through the 
press, and also perhaps by more prominent attention 
to the subject in the instruction given in schools and 
academies; but no educational influence is so effec- 
tive as platform discussion, and the more. frequently 
and forcibly this matter can be intelligently advocat- 
ed the less will there be to pay for the attendance of 
physicians upon cases of typhoid fever,diphtheria,and 
similar diseases and less deaths will occur among the 
fair occupants of our farm homes. Much discussion 
is had in regard to sanitary measures necessary to 
prevent diseases among the farmer's an imals, which is 
of vast importance; but when compared to the matter 
of protecting the lives of human beings from similar 
germs of disease, it sinks into insignificance and 
comparatively demands but a small place in the at- 
tention of farmers to such matters. — Mirror and 
Farmer. 

FARM NOTES FROH VARIOUS SOURCES. 



Upon the heavy four-wheeled vehicles used for 
hauling loads in France the tires are seldom fewer 
than six inches in width, and the rear axle is about 
fourteen inches longer than the other, so that the 
hiijid wheel runs about an inch outside the track of 
the' fore wheels. Such wagons are regular road 
makers. 

A map of the farm, with each field numbered, and 
its size, quality of soil, etc., specified,* will be a great 
aid in keeping track of the year's transactions; and 
how few know the expen.se of each grown crop the 
year past, and what have your cows, pigs, sheep, and 
chickens paid you? Which was the most profitable, 
and why? 

While labor is spent without stint upon many a 
farm, that management is lacking which is all essen- 
tial to success. There is no balancing of a ledger to 
know just how much on the right or wrong side the 
owner has come. Such lack of management would 
soon wreck any commercial enterprise, and it is not 
surprising that often "farming does not pay." 

The singular beauty of the wild growth that takes 
possession of undisturbed waysides makes one of 
the great pleasures of driving in the hill towns, and 
more out-of-the-way portions of every country region. 
When the road-makers, in a spasm of zeal for 
"cleaning up," cut and slash along the highway, re- 
ducing this tangle of loveliness to heaps of slowly 
withering "brush" and a scarred and stony bed, it 
is enough to bring tears to the eyes of the discerning. 
— Garden and Forest. 
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Fall ¥ef m-Scpteiatber lOtii to Decemb«r 19tli. 
Winter Term— Jannary 5th to March 27th. 
Spriar Tern— March 30th to June lOth. 
Jnn* 10th, Commencemeiit. 
1897-98. 
Pall Term-^September 9th to December 181h. 



To School Officer*. 

The College Loan Commiasioner has funds now to invest In 
school district bonds ai par. The law requires that no bonds be 
Mid at par or lass without being first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Atrricnltural Colleire. Address 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner, Leon, Kan. 



QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



The Term Social will be held Wednesday evening. 

There will be no College exercises on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The Alpha Beta Kzhibition will be held on Decem- 
ber Sth. 

Prof. Georgeson and Secretary Graham attended 
the State Dairy Convention at Abilene, last week. 

The foot-ball team plan a visit to Junction City on 
Thanksgiving Day, to play against the Fort Riley 
eleven. 

Secretary Graham has a place on the program of 
the Riley County ISducational Association to meet at 
Randolph, December 2nd. 

Saturday evening about twenty members of the 
Fourth-year class enjoyed a "four-in-hand" moon- 
light ride to the Cedar Creek school house, where one 
of their former classmates, A. L. Frowe, is installed 
as teacher. 

W. O. Peterson, Fourth-year, finished the course 
on Thursday with an examination in mechanics. 
Mr. Peterson would have graduated with '% but for 
deficiencies occasioned for the most part by absence 
on account of ill health. As it is, he has devoted 
four years and eight weeks to the course. He begins 
a four months school next week at Bremen, Marshall 
County. 

Geo. T. Fairchild, President of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, was elected President of the 
National Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges at the meeting of the Association at Washing- 
ton, D. C, recently. This is not only a merited 
honor to President Fairchild, but it also shows the 
standing of the institution which he and his able 
Faculty have made second to no college of its kind in 
America. — T^ilv County Educator. 

The Fifth Division of the Junior Class entertained 
the public in Chapel Saturday afternoon in the fol- 
lowing program: "Our Debt to the Past," Inez 
Manchester; "Injustice," Bessie L<ock;"A Consistent 
Protective Tariff Itnpracticable in a Democracy," A. 
G. Wilson; "Little Geniuses," Kate Zimmerman; 
"Beecher's Estimate of Wendell Phillips," E- O. 
Farrar; Music, Vocal Solo, Lottie Eakin; "The 
Clouds," Nannie Williams; "An Old Wife's Kiss," 
Emma Doll; "Fielden's Defense," E. V. Hoffman; 
"Opinions Stronger than Armies," G. D. Hulett. 

The following College folks took part in the Musi- 
cal Concert at the Methodist Church, Thursday even- 
ing with credit to themselves and the institution they 
represent: Prof. Brown, leader, Harry Brown, Phil 
Fox. Karl Hofer, F. O. Woestemeyer, Ed. House, 
members of the orchestra; Messrs. Patten and Jolly, 
members of a vocal quartette; Miss Gill, in a piano 
solo; Miss McHugh, in a recitation with piano; Misses 
Tacy Stokes, Gertrude Rhodes, and Maude Barnes, 
in a piano trio. Jenny Smith, '94, sung a contralto 
solo; W. E. Smith, '93, C. W. Lyman, '96, and Harry 
Brown, Fourth-year, performed in a quartette of 
stringed instruments; and Miss Lillie Eakin, student 
in the first of the fall term, rendered a piano solo and 
carried the soprano in a vocal duet. 

Some surprise has been expressed that the Indus- 
TRIAI.IST has not condemned the boisterous conduct 
of certain students in Chape) on Saturday afternoon, 
November 14th. While the action of the students is 
open to criticism, it has ever been the policy of the 
Industrialist, as the official organ of the College, to 
ignore breaches of discipline except they be of a de- 
cidedly serious character, necessitating Faculty ac- 
tion, when sometimes publicity is given to the affa,ir 
to correct the many misstatements which are made 
through malice or ignorance of the facts — generally 
the latter. It is not the province of the Industrial- 
ist to criticise or scold students, this paper not being 
a means of communication between the Faculty and 
the student body. The College authorities depend 
largely for the preservation of general good order 
upon the sentiment of this body itself. That they 
can safely trust to this sentiment is shown by the 
promptness with which the students themselves con- 
demn the act in their Societies and in the Students' 
Herald. So long as this student sentiment against 
breach of decorum or discipline prevails, as it ever will 
in any well-governed institution (making it, in fact, 
self governing), there will be no serious disturbance; 
or, should there perchance be such, the students 
will be found ever ready and willing, even anxious, 
to condemn and correct it. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 






W. O. Staver, '94, practices law in Kansas City. 

Fanny Parkinson, '%, is a teacher in the Pomona 
schools. 

J. R. Harrison ['88] of Salina passed through the 
city yesterday on his way home from Kansas City 
where he took the regular examination for postal 
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clerk and passed wttllOtit an errqr.—Mtmbti^att Nf^ffflt' 

G. H. Dial, '96, teaches the Rose Hill school, flve 
miles north of Riley. 

Geo. W. Owens, student l%tt y^^^t visited college 
for a few days last week. 

John Stingley, '94, is learning embalming in a 
Kansas City undertaking establishment. 

B. J. Albett, '95, writes from hU school in Scaudia, 
Kan., of successful work and good prospects. 

K. H. Snyder, '88, editor of the Highlaods (Colo.) 
Cbie/f is a member of the State Board of Agriculture. 

B. Dougherty, '%, spent several days last week 
with College friends. He is a succea^nl collector in 
Kansas City. 

A. L. Peter, *%, is studying medicine in the Homeo- 
pathic College at Denver. He plans to complete the 
Course of three years. 

E. B. Coulson, '%, will, according to the Herald, 
take a place for two years as Deputy in the Clerk's 
office of Harper county. 

R. S. Reed, '92, writes from Matfield Green, Chase 
County, where he is teaching, that he cannot do 
without the Industrialist. 

R. S. Kellogg, '96, had a place on the program of the 
Northwest District Teachers' Association at a recent 
meeting in Russell county. 

Florence R. Corbett ['95] has been employed as 
teacher of the primary department of the Ogden 
schools. — T^iley County Educator. 

M. G. Spalding, '96, writes of his school at Lapland, 
Kansas, "Students and faculty still on good terms, 
which makes it rather monotonous for the faculty." 

Martha Fox, Fourth-year in 1995-6, has returned 
from a visit of several months with relatives in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. She plans to join the Senior 
Class next term. 

W. E. Smith ['93] of Manhattan was granted a 
three years certificate as normal institute instructor 
by the State Board of Education last Wednesday. — 

tManbattan Nationalist. 

Fred CoUett of Elk, Chase County, First-year in 
1891-2, was married to Miss Edith Phillips of the 
same place on the evening of October 31st. Mr. CoUett 
is prospering as the blacksmith at Elk. 

J. B. Brown, '87, Superintendent of the Indian 
School at Ponca, Ok., read a paper before the Third 
District Convention of Indian teachers at Lawrence, 
entitled "Common Sense in School Management." 

C. L. Marlatt, '84, visited the first of last week 
with his parents. He has just returned from Califor- 
nia where he investigated the ravages of the 
scale insect for report to the Entomological Division 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, of 
which he is First Assistant. 

Rev. W. C. Howard, class of '77, has been transfer- 
red from Richmond, 111., to Truckee, in eastern Cali- 
fornia, where he is doing missionary work. His wife 
will be remembered by old settlers as the Miss Cassie 
Moore of those days, also a college student. She is 
in poor health. — Manhattan Republic. 

October 27th a marriage license was issued to Mr. 
Guy M. Hallam of Denver, Col., age 24 years, and 
Miss Martha Campbell of Wall Street, Kan., age 23 
years [Second-year in 1890-1] , and they were joined to- 
gether in marriage at Wesley Chapel on October 28th, 
1896, by Rev. R. U. Waldraven ['89].— Tore* of Liberty. 

The following graduates have a place on the pro- 
gram of the Riley County Educational Association 
at Randolph, Dec. 2nd: "Some Personal Reminis- 
cences in Wales," "Elizabeth Edwards, '92; "The 
Origin and Development of Child Study," W. E. 
Smith, '93; "Do We Teach Pupils to Think?" Nora 
Fryhofer, '95; "Founders of American Literature," 
Grace Secrest, %; "Individuality in School Work," 
G. W. Finley, '96. 

Gertrude Coburn, '91, Professor of Domestic 
Economy in Iowa Agricultural College at Ames, is 
spending six weeks of her vacation in Chicago en- 
gaged in the study of Sanitary Science under Miss 
Marian Talbot of Chicago University, She adds: "I 
rejoice with the College as I hear of its prosperity 
and large numbers this year, and still read the In- 
dustrialist with much the same enthusiastic inter- 
est that we give to friendliest letters." 

D. R. Working, '88, Secretary of Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, concluded a recent letter with two 
paragraphs of interest, namely: "Members of our 
Board who are somewhat familiar with Mr. J. E. 
Paynes's ]'87] work think he is the best man the Ex- 
periment Station has ever had in a similar position. 
They praise him for his originality, his ingenuity, and 
his diligence. Of course this pleases me, as he was 
elected on my recommendation. — I am glad to learn 
by the Industrialist that my Alma mater is so 
prosperous." 

W. D. Gilbert, class of '74 at the College, now a 
prom.nent attorney in Atchison, went down into the 
Ozark Mountains of Arkansas recently to take a 
deposition in a district court case. He had an ex- 
perience which is thus related by the Atchison Globe: 
"The witness in the case was a thoroughbred back- 
woods Missourian. Gilbert began questioning him 
closely, and was about to pin him down and catch 
him in a lie, when the Missourian stopped, pulled a 
long, wicked-looking knife from his pocket, opened 
it, and put it on the table. The Missourian did not say 
a word, but indicated by a sweep of his hand that he 
was ready to proceed. Gilbert did not pin him down 
any closer. — Manhattan Republic. 



PHrmors' Institutes. 

Institutes have been appointed and assignments 
made from the College as follows: — 

Russell, Russell County, December 4th; Prof. 
Ckorgeson. 

Oneida, Nemaha County, December 10th and llthj 
Professors Hitchcock and Willard. 

Nortonville, Jefterson County, December 17th and 
18th; Prof. Olin and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Oak Grange, Shawnee County, December 17th and 
18th; Prof. Georgeson and Mrs. Winchip. 

Hackney, Cowley County, December 29th and 30th; 
Professors Failyer and Mason. 

Hiawatha, Brown County, December 30th; Dr. 
Mayo. 

Overbrook, Osage County, January 2l8t and 22nd; 
Professors Mayo and White. 

Berryton, Shawnee County, February 11th and 
12th; Secy. Graham and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Haven, Reno County, February 11th and 12th; Pro- 
fessors Lantz and Popenoe. 



Accessions to the Library. 

Maine Bureau of Labor Report, 1887, 1888, 1889, 
1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895. 

Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Report, 1893 and, 
1894. 

Massachusetts Statistics of Manufactures, 1888, 
1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, and 1894. 

Ohio Bureau of Labor Report, 1887, 1893, and 1894. 

Illinois Bureau of Labor Report, 1892. 

Illinois Coal Report, 1887 and 1894. 

Indiana Bureau of Labor Bulletins, 1-5 

Physiology of Plants, Sorauer. 

Butterflies of North America, 2nd Series, Edwards. 

Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station Re- 
port, 1895, 

Honest Money, Ross. 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century, Judson. 

Life of Major General John Paterson, Egleston. 
Donation from Author. 

Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts. 

Family Kitchen Gardener, Buist. 

Flowers for the Parlor and Garden, Rand. 

Scientists' International Directory, 18%. 

Rule of the Turk, Green. 

Eighth Special Report of Commission of Labor, 
1895. 

Original Sources of Europern History, Vol.2. 

New Dairy Industry, Sarg. 

Manual of Army Cooks, 1896. 

Official Army Register for 1896. 

Influence of Dress in Producing the Physical De- 
cadence of American Women, Kellogg. 

Functions of tha Church, Fairchild. 

New Crusade, Wood-Allen. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



student Editors.— "W. B. Chase, Emma Finley, E. Shellenbaum. 

r. M. C. ^.—President, S. J. Adams, '98; Vice-President, G. D. 
Hulett, '9»; Recording Secretary, O. S. True.'9H; Correspondingr 
Secretary, J. M. Pierce, 98; Treasurer, R. B. Mitchell, '9«. 

T. W. C. .d— President, Emma Finley; Vice-President, 
Mag-^ie Correll; Recording Secretary, Ethel Wolfley; Corres- 
ponding- Secretary, Mary Waugh; Treasurer, Lucy Cottrell. 

Webtttr .$•<»«><>'.— President, W. B. Chase; Vice-President, J. B. 
Norton; Recording- Secretary, S. Nichols, Corrrespondi no- 
Secretary, F. Zimmerman; Treasurer, C. Masters; Critic, R. J. 
Peck; Marshal, C. D. Lechner; Board of Directors, R. W. 
Bishoft, S. B. Newell, R. B. Mitchell, C. C. Jackson, P. K. 
Symns. 

Ionian Society.— President, Winifred Houghton; Vice-President. 
Emma ITinley; Recording Secretary, Jessie Bayless; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Bonnie Adams; Treasurer, Dora Shartell; Critic 
Myrtle Hood;Marshal, Cl'ira Long; Board of Directors, Harriet 
Vandivert, Minnie Copeland, Olive Long. 

Alp/ia Beta ^•fiV/)'.— President, C. W. Shull; Vice-President, 
Grace Dille; Recording Secretary, G. D. Hulett; Corresponding- 
Secretary, Elsie Waters; Treasurer, Kate Zimmerman; Critic, 
Alice Shofe; Marshal, Anna Streeter; Board of Directors, 
J. M. Westgate, Marion Gllkerson, G. D. Hulett, Sophronia 
Channel!, May Pierce, F.J. Rumold, Florence Harling. 

Hamilton Aoc///)'.— President, W. L. Hall; Vice President, C. B. 
Ingraan; Recording Secretary, A. D. Whipplej Corresponding 
Secretary, Guy F. Farley; Treasurer, B, F. Durant; Critic, H. 
M. Thomas; Marshal, T. E. Thomas; Board of Directors, O. E. 
Noble, Chairman, H. McCaslin, Secretary, G. G. Menke, Wm. 
Poole, Wm. Anderson. 

November 21st. 
The Websters waited impatiently to be called to 
order after their two weeks vacation. F. Zimmerman 
offered prayer. J. V. Petteys, S. J. Meier, C. V. 
Bunch, and J. L. Postlethwaite were added to the 
member roll; then — 

"There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold. 
But one was out on the hill away," 
Yet he came back to sign the roll. 
Geo. Martinson delivered a declamation on part of an 
address in the Continental Congress.Old time patriot- 
ism fired his blood. The debate, "Resolved, That 
Ten ny. son appealed more to the common mind than 
Longfellow did," was argued pro and con by S. Dolby 
and R. Long. It was shown that Longfellow's verses 
were mostly about the poor, depressed, and afflicted; 
his verses were especially appealing to love-sick 
people and people that wanted to have this disease, 
while Tennyson educated the mind and ennobled the 
soul. Mr. Long argued that Longfellow showed his 
pureness of heart and beautiful nature by writing 
about the poor and needy; the poem of Hiawatha has 
helped the Indian very much. Both speakers read 
many beautiful passages from these authors. Mr. 
Dolby asked that no vote be taken on the debate 
through respect to these poets. M. Wheeler presented 
the Reporter, with the motto, "His mind is his king- 
dom, his will is law." — Cooper. The paper lived up 
to its motto and many strong-minded pieces appeared. 
H. Hanson had a discussion on "Discussions." He 
said the time of discussion was nearly wasted, but a 
large number responded in favor of the discussions. 
Critic's report brought forth extended criticisms. The 
boys were opposed to the boisterousness exhibited in 
Chapel a week ago Saturday. The reporting of ex- 
pense bills and other business occupied the time until 
adjournment. F. 2,. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIoiSAL NOTES. 

BY PKOF. J. D. WAtTBKS. 

Topeka employs nineteen colored teachef*- 

The next meeting of the Nati6nalEd«cat£6ttal As- 
sociation will be held at Milwaukee, Wifti, in Julyv' 
1897. Kansas will send at least twetity' cdrtoads Of 
teachers. •^''■'.■'' 

J. A. Ramsey, ex-superintendent of Ap<i«"on 
County, has prepared a teachers' register. It is 
adapted to grade records as well as attendance, and 
is made for the teacher's report to the district clerk. 
Crane & Co., Topeka, are the publishers. 

In a country school house neanGletidale; last week. 
Teacher Amy Allmon of Carrai township called up a 
primary class to recite, when one of the larger pupils 
•truck her with a cinder and another with a chunk of 
coal. This was a signal for a general attack and the 
young woman was beaten and some of her clothing 
torn from her. Better disposed pupils defended her 
to the extent that she was able to seek safety in flight, 
after which she resigned. 

In the football game at L,awrence on Saturday, 
November 14th, between the Kansas University and 
Doane College of Crete, Neb., Bert Serf, the quarter 
back of the Nebraska team, was so badly injured that 
he died Saturday night without having regained con- 
sciousness. The fatal accident occured in the last 
half, when less than one minute was left to play. 
Kansas had the ball within a few yards of Doane's 
goal, when Serf tackled Speak, the Kansas full back. 
In making the tackle, he fell and was rendered un- 
conscious. 

The Thanksgiving meetings of the different State 
district associations of teachers will be held on 
Thursday and Friday, November 26th and 27th, in 
the following places: The Central Kansas, at Newton; 
the Southeast Kansas, at Fort Scott; the North Cen- 
tral Kansas, at Clay Center; the Southwest Kansas, 
at Wellington; the Northwest Kansas, at Colby; the 
Western Kansas, atlvcoti, the Golden Belt, at Russell. 
One and a third railroad rate for return passage 
will be granted by all railroads. 

The committee of State Superintendent Stanley, 
President A. R. Taylor of the State Normal School, 
Prof. William Davidson of Topeka, and Superintend- 
ent D. F. Shirk of Dickinson county, which was ap- 
pointed two years ago by the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation to prepare a uniform course of study for the 
public schools of this State, were in session this week 
at the office of Superintendent Stanley completing 
the work. The course of study will be completed and 
ready for distribution in a week. The new uniform 
course of study will make some material changes in 
the arrangement of the studies as now taught in the 
different grades of the public schools. 

Kansas State Horticultural Society. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9. 

Call to order, by President Wellhouse. 

Prayer, by Chaplain G. W. Burge, of Ivincoln Post, 

G." A. R. 
Reading of Communications. 
Appointment of Temporary Committees. 
County Fruit Reports. 
Revision of Fruit Lists. 
Address of Welcome, Hon. C. A. Fellows, Mayor of 

Topeka. 
"A Practical Fruit Farm," A. Chandler, Argentine. 
"Cooperative Marketi ig," W. D. Cellar, Fdwards- 

ville. 
Reports of Officers. 
♦'Forestry for Western Kansas," S. T. Kelsey, 

Kawana, N. C. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 
Revision of Constitution. 
Election of Officers. 

Business Discussion, "Good of the Society." 
Revision of Fruit Lists.— Concluded. 
Revision of Fruit Manual. 
Horticultural Discussions on Planting, Cultivating, 

Spraying, etc. 
"Glass in Horticulture," William H. Barnes, Topeka. 
"The Monster in Horticulture," Hon. Edwin Taylor, 

Edwardsville. ,. ., ^ ,,. 

"Good Times for Everybody," Miss Lucy D, King- 
man, Topeka. , ^ . „ 
"Hardy Garden Flowers," Prof. E. A. Popenoe, 

State Agricultural College. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER H. 

Revision of Fruit Manual.— Concluded. 
Horticultural Discussion on Evaporating, Marketing, 

Storing, etc. . ^ ^ ,, 

General Horticultural Discussion.— Continued. 
"Grapes and Apricots." 
"Cold Storage," George Richardson, proprietor of a 

successful cold storage at Leavenworth. 
"Birds in Horticulture," Prof. L. L. Dyche, State 

University. « „ .,. ^ 

"Pear Culture," B. F. Smith, Lawrence. 



Fairness of Experiment Station Tests. 

An alleged organ of fertilizer manufacturers harms 
the interests of its patrons by publishing the follow- 
ing statement: "The majority of farm-press writers, 
as well as experiment stations aid state agricultural 
boards, are hostile to chemical fertilizers." If this 
were true, intelligent farmers would think twice be- 
fore investing in a single ton of commercial fertiliz- 
er Our experiment stations are manned by those 
who ar^ not only paid to learn the exact truth, and 
Dive it to the farmers, but whose reputation as 
scientific investigator depends upon the nearness with 
which they approach the facts. They have a natural 
ambition to make a record that further investigation 



wiil.iMjt discredit, an'd'tlius itl inilu'ences.combftie to 
inspire confidence among farmers in experiment;" 
stktilOn results. Farm^press writers . are equally de: 
■iroiis bf teaching truth, and state agricultural 
boirds are composed of our most intelligent farmers. 
Truly, if all these men believe that "chemidal fertiliz- 
eVs cost more than they are worth, entail'mg loss in 
the end, the sales of chemicals woiild -be «ut in two at 
a single stroke. , .^ . 

The statement made is not only indiscreet, but also 
untrue. All leaders in agricultural thoiigt believe 
th^t there is a legitmate use of chemical fertilizers. 
The claims of interested parties have seemed too 
brOad, and the stations are sifting the truth. It is 
being learned that the indiscriminate use of chemi- 
cals is a losing business, and that some soils are not 
responsive to tlie use of any chemicals. Honest man- 
ufacturers have no objection to a disclosure of -the 
facts, believing that it is to the best interests as well 
as the farmers that the unwise and wasteful use of 
chemicals be stopped. The best teaching of today is 
that farmers' should cease being dependent upon the 
advice of agents who want to increase sales, and 
should make careful experiments upon their farms. 
Appearances are deceptive, and the scales should be 
used in determining results. Some chemicals are mere- 
ly stimulants, and lead to impoverishment of the 
soil; others are true plant-food, the use of which pays, 
under some conditions and fails to pay under others, 
and some are more profitable in their use than others. 
Here are problems, and the stations are at work upon 
them. Study the bulletins, and use them as guides 
in further experiment on your own soils. — Farm and 
Fireside, 

Electricity. 

The paradox of modern science is furnished by 
electricity. In no other department of science has 
progress in the matter of application been so great 
that experts can well afford to acknowledge that 
what they now know with regard to the true nature 
of the subject is less than what they professed to 
know a quarter of a century ago . 

An expert, writing in a recent number of one of the 
magazines, asks, "What is electricity?" and replies 
to his own question, "That is a question no man can 
yet fully answer." 

A college president said not long ago, "No man 
knows what electricity is." In his "Dictionary of 
Electrical Words, Terms, and Phrases," Doctor 
Houston defines electricity as "The name given to 
the unknown thing, matter or force, or both, which 

is the cause of electric phenomena." 

Twenty-five years ago the textbooks on physics at- 
tempted to give a clear understanding of what positive 
electricity is and what negative electricity is. The 
definition to-day of positive electricity is, "One of 
the phases of electric excitement," and the definition 
of negative electricity is the same except that the 
word "electrical"is used instead of "electric"— both 
meaning the same thing. 

The intimate connection between electricity and 
light is well known, but the knowledge seems only to 
make the true nature of electricity more mysterious 
than before. 

Yet electricity has come to be a "matter or force, 
or both," that is almost indispensable in the daily 
life of the civilized world. The "unknown thing" 
has been made to furnish power, light, and heat. It 
has been harnessed for the service of mankind, and 
no man knows what is the thing in harness. The 
streetca motorman who calls it "juice" knows as 
much about the real nature of it as the wisest experts 
know. — Youth's Companion. 



Electricity in Agriculture. 

For so.ne time it has been demonstrated that elec- 
tricity applied to the soil in which seeds are planted 
stimulates their growth. At Amherst college and Cor- 
nell University, experiments have been made in a lim- 
ited way, testing the influence of electricity on the 
growth of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. 

The first real electric farm and garden in practical 
operation on a large scale is on the Jersey coast, 
about fifty miles from New York City, and the first 
consignment of vegetables raised by electricity is 
about to be placed on sale in the New York market. 

The owner of the farm is Thomas Flemming, who 
is a thorough gardener and electrician, having 
served an apprenticeship in both lines. 

A large stream of water flows through the farm, 
and this is used in generating electricity. Plows, 
rakes, harrows, mowing machines, are all worked by 
electric motors, and the dropping of the seed is per- 
formed by planters that can be regulated to meet 

the required distance. 

The cultivation of the plants after they have come 
up is done by small plows. Weeds are electrocuted. 
A small electric wagons goes across the field or be- 
tween the rows of plants and drags a heavy wire net- 
ting upon the ground. A powerful electric current 
is applied to this, and every weed or vegetable growth 
that it touches is instantly killed. A lighter current 
applied to the plants stimulates a rapid growth and 
increases the size. 

The effect on the flowers in the greenhouse raised 
under the influences of the electric light is very 
curious. At first the light proved injurious to many 
blossoms. The color of tulips was deeper and richer 
for a few days, but they lost their brilliancy when 
exposed to sunlight. The color of scarlet flowers 
turned to grayish white, and while all bloomed earlier 



and produced '.ikrg'fer bl6<iabm$> they sDoa-faderfi By 
deducing the ititensity ot light , and covefihg. them 
wit*h opal glass globes, tbQ inivay to their qiaiity was 
lessened. , . * . . 

These flowers seem abnormal monstrosities. They 
ard! double the ordinary size a,nd exceedingly brilliant 
when kept in dark rooms diiring* the day-time and 
used only for eveniiog decoration. 
, The explanation , Of the increased growth of plant* 
under the influence of electricity was thoug'ht to be 
the extension of the working season for then*— the • 
continuous light preventiag them from jesting at 
night, but it is now generally conceded by scientists 
that electricity helps the plants to assimilate the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere and favors them in 
taking up certain mineral salts of the earth. 

A point of great importance which Mr. Fleming ex- 
pects to prove is that the cost of producing fruits, flow- 
ers and vegetables stimulated by electricity will be 
less than when cultivated in the ordinary way. He 
is a practical man as well as a theorist, and utilizes 
power in every available way in order to produce the 
greatest results with the least possible expense. 

The public will watch with interest the progress of 
Mr. Flemming's work. It may be found that we are 
just at the beginning of a new era in agriculture and 
that the f amer is no longer to eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow, as he has done since the primal 
curse. Under the influence of electricity the lost 
Eden may be restored and thorns and thistles no 
longer burden the ground. — Chicago Chronicle. 



How to Treat a Wound. 



Three useful things to have in the farmer's home 
as a provision in case of wounds not sufficiently se- 
rious to necessitate the calling in of the medical at- 
tendant are a spoonful of adhesive plaster, some io- 
doform gauze, and a package of carbolated absorbent 
cotton. Cleansed and dry as nearly as may be the 
cut surface with a wad of cotton, using moderate 
pressure and elevating the part if necessary to checJr 
the flow of blood. Do not apply any water. Bring 
the cut surfaces together as accurately as possible 
and retain them there with as few and as narrow 
strips of the plaster as will suffice: cut them ofi" a 
good length. Then cover the wound with a dozen or 
so thicknesses of the iodoform gauze, which should 
extend an inch at least beyond the wound. Over the 
gauze apply a liberal layer of the absorbent cotton, 
allowing it in turn to extend beyond the gauze. The 
cotton may be kept in place by a bandage of cheese-^ 
cloth, or, where suitable, a part of the leg of a stock- 
ing may be drawn over it. Moderate pressure, if 
evenly distributed, is helpful. Keep the part mod- 
erately elevated, and take care there is no constriction 
of the limb above the wound by a garter or otherwise. 
— Rural New Yorker. 



Agriculture and chemistry are so closely allied 
that every person who attempts to practice the one 
should make some study of the other. This is what 
our boys at the agricultural colleges are doing, and 
there is no reason why the farmer class should not 
be most cultured an J enlightened of all men. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals ti new and Second-liand Text-bouUb • 
, School Supplies of all kinds, ^old pens, etc. 



VARNKY'S BOOK-STORK.— Popular Head-quarters lor . 
Isjfe Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Bookb oliee 
as (food as new. Call when down town. Always (flad to see yoa. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS taken for all magazines and newspapers; 
thus saving- you all the trouble and expense of remittance to 
the publishers. Best news stand in the city run in connection 
with our book, stationery, and shoe business. Lkslib H. Smith. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Stoi' 
( Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT <& GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, Inv i. 
students and all other College people to call and examia* 
iheir large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men • 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to snlt the 
iim«.i Call without fail before buving. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewel r, 
t and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Good' , "V" 
tions.BootsandShoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and L-.i! 
Wraps. Lowest prices in tlie city. A complete grocery store in 
connection. 



DENTIST. 



T~\R. ('. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. Gold filling a specialty. 



Telephone No. 139. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great va-^i'i 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poynti Ave 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders lo delivinj 
wagon. 
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COLLEGE OFFfCRRS 

BOARD OF RCQENTS. 
Hon. S. J. STEWART, Hu.nboldt, Allen County, 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE ALLEQHANIES, 
1607-1763. 

nv PKOI''. PR.V.VCIS H. WHITE. 

IN a previous article, a brief account was g-iven of 
the parts which the Indians, Spaniards, and French 
have played in the settlement of the United States. 
These races have, indeed, been influential, but the 
Enfflish colonists, supplemented and reenforced by 
emigrants chiefly from northern Europe, have done 
by far the largest portion of the work. Steadily and 
swiftly they have moved across the continent. Three 
stages of settlement are observable: First, from the 
Atlantic to the Alleghanies; recond, from the AUe- 
ghaniesto the Mis^sLssippi; third, from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific. These stages are distinct, difi'ering 
not only in time, but also in the difficulties encoun- 
tered, in the methods of transportation employed, 
in the rapidity of settlement, and, to a certain extent' 
in the character ot the settlers. 

THE SOUTHERN COLONIES. 

No man ever had more faith in the future of 
America, or gave more substantial proof of that faith 
than Sir Walter Raleigh. The money, strength, and 
thought that he lavished upon his efforts to colonize 
Virginia are without a parallel in the history of new 
countries. It is estimated that an amount equivalent 
in our times to more than a million dollars was 
spent by Raleigh in his .several attempts. To ob- 
tain the right persons, transport them across 
thousands of miles of stormy water, plant them in an 
unbroken wilderness, and then support them for 
several years while getting a foothold, was s.hown to 
be too great an undertaking for one man. But 
Raleigh's failures paved the way for later success, 
and his enthusiasm was undoubtedly communicated 
to others. The organization of the L,ondon and 
Plymouth Companies was due in part to him, and ex- 
perience gained in previous efforts was utilized. 

Space will not permit a detailed account of the or- 
ganization or operation of the.se companies. Their 
charters gave them permission to "search for all man- 
ner of mines of gold,silver, and copper," from which, 
and f lu-ii the character of maay of tlie emigrants sent 
out, it is clear the companies hoped to find a second 
Mexico or Peru. The instructions to the Virginia 
emigrants reveal a very mistaken conception of the 
width of America. For example, they are told to 
observe whether the river on which they plant 
springs out of mountains or out of lakes. "If it be 
out of any lake, it is like enough that out of the 
same lake you shall find some spring which runs 
the contrary way toward theEast India Sea." 

Both the first settlers at Jamestown and the stock- 
holders of the London Company were grievously 
disappointed at the financial returns of their enter- 
prise. At the very outset a mistake was made in 
trying community of property at Jamestown. After 
a few years' trial, it was found better to establish 
individual ownership of land and to allow each to re- 
tain the products of his farm or the profits made by 
trading. 

In Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas.and Georgia, 
the plantation method of settling prevailed. Here a 
group was held together not by political and religious 
bonds, as in New England, but by family and econo- 
mic ties. At the head of each group was the master 
surrounded by his wife, children, and dependent rel- 
atives; beneath and subject to them were their slaves, 
few or many, according to the master's wealth. To- 
gether these people constituted a little independent 
community called a plantation. Having complete 
control of his labor force, it was possible for the 
southern planter to strike out more boldly and take 
up places that a northern settler, dependent entirely 
upon his own exertions, the kindly assistance of 
neighbors, or expensive free labor, could not use. 
This ownership of labor made it mobile in the hands 
of the master. In a few words it would be impossible 
to state at all adequately the great influence this 
plantation system had upon the political, economic, 
and intellectual life of the South. In the early times, 
plantations were frequently separated by several 
miles of woodland. The first settlements of southern 
colonies, even more than of the northern. followed as 
far as possible the rivers, for they furnished the chief 
means of transportation to the outside world and 
were navigable for quite a distance. 

The trustees of Georgia made an earnest effort to 
encourage small farms and establish villages by 
offering fifteen acres and a town lot to each settler, 
and providing that thi.s land should not be alie nated 



without their consent, and should descend to the eld- 
est son. The plan did not work satisfactorily,, 
however, fraud and discouragement resulted, and 
it was finally given up. Neverthel''ss,the small farms 
were more numerous in Georgia than in any other 
southern colony except North Carolina, where 
they outnumbered the plantations. 

THE NEW ENGLAND COI.ONIE.S. 

The Plymouth Company made an unsuccessful 
efl^ort at colonization near the Kennebec river,. 
Maine. A band of Puritan "Separatists," however,, 
having obtained permission to establish a colony in 
the territory claimed by England, secured financial 
aid from some London merchants and planted att 
inclependent settlement at Plymouth in 1620. They^ 
too, tried the communal system for a while, and 
though they were far more united in every way and 
therefore had a better chance oi success than did the 
settlers of Jamestown, they found the system hurt- 
ful rather than helpful, and were soon forced ta 
abandon it for the individual ownership of property.. 

In 1629, a royal charter was obtained incorporating^- 
the Company of Massachusetts Bay, and a large grant 
of land was secured. Political and religious aifaira- 
had reached such a crisis in England that Governor 
Winthrop and other influential Puritan members of 
the Company determined to emigrate to America. 
This they did in 1630, sailing in eleven vessels.. 
Four years later, several thousand colonists had. 
arrived, and many small towns had been established. 

The prevailing method of settling New England 
was by the establishment of towns. No doubt there 
were individual settlers who cut loose from their fel- 
low, and pushed out into the unoccupied land, but they 
were exceptional. The usual plan was to swarm, and 
the meeting house was the nucleus around which the 
settlers gathered. When the original town became 
too straitened for the inhabitants, or some other 
locality ofi^ered greater advantages, it frequently 
happened that a number of citizens would join them- 
selves into a company to establish a new community. 

Very early in the history of Massachusetts thi» 
method of settling was adopted. The General Court 
declared in 1635 that it was necessary, "in order ta 
keep their communities compact for their greater se- 
curity," "that hereafter no dwelling houses should 
be built above half a mile from the meeting house^ 
in any new plantation." 

It is interesting to see how, as in old Greek times^ 
one community gave rise to another, by sen Jing out a. 
colony of its citizens, who under new conditions re- 
produced, perhaps with some modifications, the cus- 
toms, organizations, and institutions of the mother 
city. A contemporary authority gives us some of" 
the details of the process. The General Court granted 
a tract of land to Charlestown, which delegated its- 
powers to seven persons, and these established the 
town of Woburn. Two objects were kept in mind — 
agriculture and religion. Lots were assigned near 
the meeting house for homes, and more extensive 
grants of land were made on the outskirts of the town, 
for farming. A certain number of the most worthy 
of the proposed settlers were elected to church mem- 
bership and assumed the responsibility of the enter- 
prise. Johnson, in his "Wonder Working Provi- 
dence," says: "They refused not men for their pov- 
erty, but in sotne cases helped them to build houses.'*' 
"The poorest had six or seven acres of meadow, and 
twenty-five of uplands or thereabouts." "Thus was. 
the town populated to the number of sixty farms, and 
after this manner are the towns of New England 
populated." 

THE MIDDLE COLONIES. 

The Dutch merchants, following in the wake of" 
Hudson, established trading posts at Manhattan 
Island and at Albany. Other Dutch traders now be- 
gan to press in, tempted by the profit.^ of the fur 
trade with the Indians. In 1821, the Great West In- 
dia Company obtained a charter from Holland, and 
proceeded to colonize as well as trade. In a few 
years, thriving settlements were established near Al- 
bany, on the South River, on Long Island, and on 
Manhattan. 

It was found, however, almost impossible to turn 
the attention of the colonists from trading to an ricul- 
ture, and so, in order to effect this purpose, apecuLar 
plan was adopted, some details of which will be 
given, as it illustrates a method of settling the 
country. 

The Company ofi^ered to any of its members who- 
would found a colony of fifty persons, an extensive 
estate having a frontage of sixteen miles on the 
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Hudson river and extending westward indefinitely. 
The proprietor, it seems, was to be something- like 
a feudal lord, and exercise many feudal privileges. 
He was al.-^o allowed to trade within tht dominion of 
the Company. Advantage of this liberal ofTer was 
soon taken, and thus was founded the Dutch patroon 
system, some portions of which have survived to this 
century. Still, the plan was not a success. It is in- 
teresting to note that neither in the Carolinas, in 
New France, or in the New Netherlands did the feu- 
dal system of the old world flourish. In this case, no 
large emigration could be induced to come under the 
conditions fixed by the proprietors. Disappointment 
because population failed to increase rapidly. frequent 
troubles arising between these influential patroons 
and the Company, the monopoly of the trade by the 
Company, and the paternal character of the govern- 
ment at last brought about great changes: the trade 
monopoly was abolished, and co.nplete ownership of 
land by the settlers was offered; the patroons were 
restricted to estates with a frontage of one mile on 
the river and extending westward but two. Unfortu- 
nately, however, their feudal privileges were not 
abolished. The wi.dom of the changes enumerated 
above wcs proven by the results, for emigrants came 
from several quarters, and the various settlements 
became prosperous. 

When Penn came into possession of his 40,000 
square miles of territory lying west of the Delaware 
River, he proceeded to settle it by offering land at 
forty shillings a hundred acres and subject only to a 
small quit rent. These terms were, of course, tempt- 
ing, but the offer of a tolerant and liberal govern- 
ment was even more attractive. Not only English 
quakers, but Germans and Irish in large numbers 
flocked to the new colony. For example, Franz 
Pastorious organized a company in Germany and 
todk fifteen thousand acres. The first settlers estab- 
lished themselves near the Delaware River, but later 
vcomers pushed out boldly into the interior, sometimes 
.as communities, but oft en as individual s. 

"THE^REAT WORLD'S FARM." 

BY PROK. A. S. HITCHCOCK. 

TT is well known that botanical works are too tech- 
1 nical for the general reader, and it is also true 
that the so-called popular botanies are exasperatingly 
inaccurate. This unfortunate state of affairs proba- 
bly arises from the unwillingness of capable botanists 
to-spend the necessary time for presenting facts in a 
readable shape, and, on the other hand, because the 
writers of our popular works have so frequently been 
ludicrously lacking in scientific training and knowl- 
edge. 



We have before us, however, a book which presents 
, UP to-date botanical information in a remarkably 
pleasing manner. This book, by Selina Gaye, the 
title of which, as indicated above, gives a clew to the 
treatment of the subject, is one of the very few that 
can be recommended to the general reader who does 
not care to ma.ster the technical language, of botany, 
or who may be repulsed by the usual threadbare 
«tvle The author compares the earth to an immense 
farm in which Nature is the farmer. She traces the 
various processes necessary to the growing of 
Nature's crops; the preparation of the soil, the sowing 
of the seed, the cultivation and watering of the crops, 
the friends and foes of the crops, the delicate balance 
of forms, and the methods by which equilibrium is 

""^iTmtoiation from the introduction will illustrate 
the uiethod of treatment: "In his garden at Santo 
Domingo, Nicaragua, Mr. Belt, the naturalist, sowed 
^some scarlet runner beans. The soil was good, the 
climate was favorable to bean lite, and the scarlet 
runners grew and flourished, and finally blossomed 
abundanfly, but as it proved, ;i«a//r, for here their ca- 
reer ended. Thev did not produce a single bean among 
them, simply be'cause the right laborers were not at 
hand to give the requisite help. The garden in 
^.ich the beans grew had been recently taken from 
^le forest, by which it was still surrounded; and that 
the laborers in this part of the farm were not idle 
-was quite evident from the abundant luxuriance of 
^Vie verotation. But it was tropical vegetation, 
and as it did not include scarlet runners, these 
were "in the position of foreigners who.se appeals 
7or assistance were not understood. It was in vain 
thev put forth the bright flowers which were well 
known signal, in their native land, and would there 
Lve brought them the helpers they needed-no one 
Lticed them. They were made welcome to the soil, 
*he rain, and the sunshine, and then they were eft to 
themseWes and their master with the result already 
mentioned-no fruit. And who were the gardeners 
«hoinbsence proved to be of such vital importance? 
Humble bees, only humble bees, and indeed, only the 



particular species of humble bees which wait upon 
scarlet runner . There were plenty of others, but 
they did not understand, though very probably they 
would have come to do so in the course of a few 
seasons. As it was, however, failing of these insect 
laborers, there was nothing to be done— nothing to 
take their place. Man has not yet discovered any 
substitute for the bee." 

Chapter II. treats of the mineral food required by 
plants— Nature's farm crops; how it is gradually 
formed from various rocks by Nature's forces- water, 
frost, air. These forces are called pioneer laborers. 
Chapter If!. But the soil is not yet prepared. These 
necessary ingredients must be mixed in proper 
proportion by other laborers— soil makers. Rocks 
are crumbled down by lichens, lava beds are broken 
up by cactus roots. 

Chapter IV. Soil carriers do their share in the 
farm labor. Wind and water transport the .soil to 
favorable localities. "Vesuvius is said to smother 
and destroy the crops in its neighborhood every 
eighth year, but it is this very fact which makes the 
soil so wondrously fertile during the other seven." 
Chapter V. It is often necessary to bind the soil in 
place when once transported. Mud banks are covered 
with plants having long and rapid-growing under- 
ground stems; sand hills are held in place by matted 
grasses; mangroves reclaim land from the sea. These 
laborers are called soil-binders. 

Chapters VI. and VII. But the .soil mu.«t be con- 
stantly cultivated to insure good crops. The soil is 
stirred, mixed, turned inside ot:t, as it were, by bur- 
rowing animals. Even the much-despised mole and 
gopher are shown to be important factors. Crabs, 
beetles, ants, and above all, earth-worms, make the 
soil porous, plow it by their constant burrowing. Soil 
from beneath is brought to the surface in a fine state 
of division. The roots easily follow the excavations. 
Animal and vegetable matter is taken below to 
slowly decompose. "It seems probable that they 
[earth-worms] bring up more than ten tons of soil to 
the acre in many parts of England year by year, 
and that the entire mass of mould— the dark sur- 
face soil of every field— passes through their bodies 
in the course of a few years and is by this means 
sifted and rendered extremely fine, besides being 
thoroughly impregnated with vegetable and mineral 

matter." 

Chapter VIII. treats of the use of water to plants, 
especially methods to prevent losing water after it is 
once obtained from the soil. 

Chapter IX. Deserts and the particular kind of 
crops Nature raises here. St. Helena is shown to have 
been changed from an island of luxuriant vegetation 
to a rocky desert through the removal of the forests. 
Goats were introduced; they ate off the vegetation; 
the rain ceased. Complaints were made that the goats 
were destroying the ebony trees. "But the authori- 
ties were not to be persuaded that there was any 
connection between the loss of trees and the want of 
rain, and returned for answer that the goats were 
more valuable than the ebony-trees, and were not to 
be destroyed. So the goats stayed and the ebony 
trees went; and the general aspect of St. Helena be- 
came that of a dreary, rocky desert." 
Chapter X. The work of roots. 
Chapter XI. The food which various plants take 
from the soil. Continued cutting and removing salt 
plants from salt land will soon reduce the amount of 
salt in the soil. The beneficial action of clover, 
nitrogen in the soil, putrefaction, bacteria, and sim- 
ilar subjects are discussed with reference to Nature's 
methods of manuring or fertilizing. 

Chapter XII. Leavies and their work. How leaves 
manufacture food for the plant. 

Chapter XIII. Climate. The relation of moisture 
and temperature to Nature's crops. 

Chapter XIV. Blossom and seed. The function 
of the flower is discussed. 

Chapter XV. The golden rule for flowers. 
Chapter XVI. Guests, welcome and unwelcome. 
" 'Get fertilized, cross-fertilized if you can, self- 
fertilized if you must,' that is Nature's golden rule 
for flowers." These two chapters deal with the re- 
ations of flowers and insects. Prof. Asa Gray is 
quoted: "If the.se structures and their operations do 
not argue ititentioas,what stronger evidence of i«ten. 
tiou in nature can there possibly be? If they do, 
such evidences are countless, and almost every, 
blossom brings distinct testimony to the existence, 
and providence of a Designer and Ordainer, without 
whom, we may believe, not merely a sparrow, net 
even a grain of pollen may fall." 

Chapter XVII. Seed scattering. A joke on Darwin 
occupies a very small part of this Interesting chap- 
ter "When making experiments to ascertain how 
long seeds might remain in salt-water without being 



killed, Mr. Darwin was delighted to find that some 
grew after twenty-one days immersion. Many ocean- 
currents, as he reckoned, travel at the rate of a mile 
an hour, so these seeds might be floated five hun- 
dred miles without being any the worse. But, alas! 
he had overlooked one thing. The seeds had been 
under water all this time; and as Dr. Hooker reminded 
him, 'if they sink, they won't float!' " 

Chapter XVIII. Seed-carriers. The same sub- 
ject is continued with special reference to the carry- 
ing of seeds by animals. "Eighty-two plants have 
been grown from the earth taken from the leg of a 
single partridge, and that after the earth had been 
kept three years." 
Chapter XIX. Chances of life. 

Chapter XX. Friends and foes. The struggle for 
existence is sharp. The chances of life are often only 
one in many thousand. The Brazil nut is given as 
an example of the bifurcated dilemma. "There 
are from twelve to fifteen nuts— or, strictly speaking, 
seeds— in each ovary or case, which is filled with 
matted roots sent out by one and all. At the lower 
end, where the fruit was attached to the stalk, there 
is a small opening, and the fortunate individual 
which gains possession of this exit may eventually 
burst the case with its roots, and so make its way in- 
to the soil. But the shell is extremely hard, and so 
far as has been observed, it is not often that even 
one single plant succeeds in freeing- itself. But then, 
on the other hand, if the shell were less hard, none 
would probably ever escape the hosts of animals 
ready to devour them; for sprouted nuts, taken out 
of tiiecase and planted, have been found to be all dug 
up and eaten by rats." 

Chapter XXI. Nature's militia. "Birds are na- 
ture's soldiers, and keep in subjection the inferior 
animals. Their other uses are scarcely worthy of 
notice compared with their labors in the destruction 
of insects." Many examples are given of the disas- 
trous results following a neglect of this rule. 

Chapter XXII. Man's work on the farm. Man 
makes great changes in the equilibrium of Nature. 
He kills off the trees, turns up the soil, introduces the 
English sparrow into the United States, the rabbit iti- 
to Australia; the artichoke into South America, where 
it has become a vile weed. Weeds in general seem 
to depend upon the work of man for their spread. 






TO KANSAS PUBLISHERS. 

THE INDUSTRIALIST is sent to every newspaper 
in the State, so far as known, and receives in 
exchange a goodly number. These are carefully 
read for items of State interest, and as carefully 
filed in the library for the convenience of students, 
who inquire regularly for their county papers, and 
are disappointed often that they do not find them. 

There is something of interest for our students and 
faculty in every newspaper in Kansas, and there 
should be something of like interest for the editors in 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, which offers 
a free education to the youth of the State. 

Send your paper to the College. 
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An Example of Intensive Farming. 

A noteworthy example of intensive farming, says 
a writer in t/lmerican floriculturist, is that of Mr. E. Seg- 
ling, McKean county. Pa., who supports himself, a 
wife, and five children on two acres of land. They 
have a neat little cottage, and the hard times have 
not affected them nearly as much as many a family 
dependent upon a work shop. Mr. Segling is a car- 
penterby trade, and before opening up his little farm 
built his house at odd times while working at his 
trade. From the first he has recognized the necess- 
ity of securing quality rather than quantity from his 
labor and land if he would make them pay. Celery is 
his specialty, and he has marketed as much as 30.000 
stalks in a season. He practices a rotation, which 
includes grass, usually having nearly enough to 
keep one horse in hay. He under.stands the secret of 
j;ettin>f two crops in one year from the same soil, and 
his only hindrance has been lack of rain. Now, 
however, he has bought a boiler and st'^im pump and 
expects to control his water supply. Such pluck and 
energy ouijiit to receive the victor's wreath. What- 
ever else he lacks, he is not taxed for a quantity of 
useless territory; and wa.stes no ti.ne and strength 
traversing poor and laree fields. He sometimes uses 
as much as 75 loads of stable manure on half an 
acre. There is a valuable lesson in this, for most 
farmers who have too much land, use to little manure, V 
and crop at an excessive cost per ton or bushel as a^ 
consequence. 
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Calendar. 

Fai; Term • Sap-.ember KIt.h to Deceinbef lOlii. 
V» inter Term— January Sih to Marcn 27ih. 
Spring- Term— March 30lh i<> June 10th. 
June loth, Commencement. 
1807-<58. 
Fall Term— September 9th to December l»th 

To School Officers. 

1 he Colletre Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
•cttool district bonds a, par. The law requires that no bonds be 
told at par or less without being- first offered to the State School 
Fnnd Commissioner and the State Afrricultural Colle(re. A ddress 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner, Leon. Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



The Biennial Report of Regents and Faculty is in 
press. 

Mrs. J. ly. Carney of Manhattan showed a visiting 
friend through the College on Friday. 

Mrs. Kirshner and children of Kansas City are 
visiting President and Mrs. Fairchild. 

Copy for Bulletin No. 62, "Smuts," from the Bo- 
tanical Department, is in.the hands of the printer. 

George Martinson, Second-year, was called home 
on Friday by a telegram announcing the sickness of 
his brother. 

The College foot-ball team was defeated by the 
Fort Riley team at Junction City, on Thanksgiving 
Day, by a score of 14 to 0. 

Miss Nellie Cliaffee of Moodus, Conn., and Miss 
Bessie Burnham of Alma visited College on Satur- 
day with the Misses Kimball. 

President Fairchild talked of "Sights in London" 
to the young folks of the Congregational Church, 
Saturday evening, at Prof. Failyer's. 

C. F. Bartholomew, First-year, was called last 
week to the death-bed of his father in Kansas City, 
ai:d is obliged to leave his college course to take 
charge of a ranch at Greeley, Anderson County. 

Maj. Wm. M. King, of Glencarlyn, Va., agri- 
cultural editor of the Washington Post, writes in a 
recent letter: "I appreciate the Industrialist high- 
ly, and expect to give credit often to the valuable 
articles it contains." 

Prof. Nichols gave an exhibition of the Roentgen 
rays before a company of fifty ladies and gentlemen 
in Regent Hoifman's parltjrs at Enterprise, Tuesday 
evening. The audience consisted chiefly of members 
of a local scientific club. 

The Third Division of the Senior Class occupied the 
attention of the public last Saturday afternoon in the 
following program: "The Marble Waiteth," Wini- 
fred Houghton; "Ancient American People," C. H. 
Hoop; "Autumn," Gertrude Lyman; Music— Instru- 
mental Solo, Edith Huntress; "The Golden Age of 
English Literature," Ina Holroyd; "The Pseudo 
Physician," C. B. Ingman; "Drifting vs. Rowing," 
Myrtle Hood. 

The cold weather of the past few days is probably 
without precedent at this season, Thursday after- 
noon the wind shifted to the north, and by Friday 
morning the temperature had fallen to 10^— a change 
of about 40f^. Ice formed all day Friday, and Satur- 
day morning the thermometer recorded a tempera- 
ture of ?, , as it did Sunday morning. The coldest 
NovMuhcfs in the College record of thirty-six years 
were: 1K()3. P; 1871, 4"; 1872, 2''; 1874, 3^; 187S, 2P; 
1876, ()'-'; 1H77, 2°. 
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A. K, Midgley, '91, is employed in a lumber yard 
at Salina. 

Stella Kimball, '94, spent part of her Thanksgiving 
vacation at College. 

L. W. Hayes, '%, writes from Reedsville of the de- 
lights of a country life. 

Ada Rice, '95, teacher at Randolph, enjoyed a visit 
with Manhattan friends last week. 

H. N. Rhodes, '95. spent the Thanksgiving vacation 
at home. He teaches above Ogden. 

S. H. Creager, '95, of the Kansas City Journal visited 
with College friends Friday, and spent Sunday with 
his sister at the University. 

Minnie Romick, '94, a teacher at Niles, took part in 
the program at a recent teachers' meeting in 
Minneapolis. 

O. L. Utter, '88, is taking a course in Boston Uni- 
versity this winter. His address is 72 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Ida R. Pape of Topeka, Fourth-year in 1895 96, was 
married, November IHth, to Mr. August Lemkau of 
the Lawrence Gennania. They live in Lawrence. 

Thomas Bassler, '85, sends an engineering problem 
or two from Batchelder, O. T., where he runs a saw- 
mill and a cane-mill, and is erecting a grist-mill. 

W. R. Browning, '89, writes from Padonia, Brown 
County, where he is connected with a grain dealing 
firm, handling more than 200,000 bushels of grain. 

T. C. Davis, '91, member of the next Legislature 
from Wilson County, addressed the .students in 
Chapel on Friday morning, testifying to the truth of 
the so-familiar statement from the Chapel platform 
in past years that the best result of college training 
is "the learning to do what you don't want to do at a 
time when you don't want to do it." He will look 



after the interests of his Alma Mater in the Legisla- 
ture this winter. 

C. C. Smith, '94, teacher in the Wabaunsee schools, 
ate turkey with his parents in Manhattan. 

D. E. Zirkie of Richland, Shawnee County, student 
in 1894-5, is engaged in a general merchandise busi- 
ness with his brother, W. E. Zirkie, student in 1889-90. 

W. H. Phipps, '95, was in town yesterday on his 
return from a teachers' meeting at Clay Cer.ter.' He 
enjoys his duties as Principal of the Abilene gram- 
mar school. 

G. W Smith, '93, Principal of the Minneapolis 
schools, spent the Thanksgiving vacation at home. 
He visits the Junction City and Abilene schools on 
his return. 

W. E. Smith, '93, was surprised by his pupils of the 
seventh grade, Manhattan Schools, Minday evening. 
Mr. Smith spent Thanksgiving Day with his mother 
in the Ozark region of Missouri. 

W. A. Cavenaugh, '96, of Company D, Twentieth 
Infantry, full back of the Fort Leavenworth foot- 
ball team, made a phenomenal play in a contest with 
a visiting eleven the other day. The visitors, after 
unavailing efforts to make gains by hitting the line, 
resorted to a field kick. Cavenaugh was guarding 
his position carefully, and making a tremendous 
leap into the air, caught the ball almost between the 
goal posts, and then, to the surprise and deli«rht of 
the spectators, aided by good interference, but de- 
pending chiefly on skillful dodging, cleared the field 
and led his opponents' sprinters .a merry race to the 
other end of the gridiron, making a touch-down with 
plenty of room to spare. 

The Leap-Year Party. 

As the hands of the clocK approached eight, on 
Saturday evening last, had the darkness been less 
intense, innumerable happy Second-year girls could 
have been seen wending their way to the homes of 
their respective leap-year boys. The girls confessed 
it to be rather embarrassing to hcve the landlady 
answer their ring, and on their timid request to see 

Mr. , he compelled to meet her horrified gaze over 

the tops of steel-rimmed spectacles. However, Mr. 
Whitford's was reached at Inst, and the fun com- 
menced. The large, well-lighted rooms were conduc- 
ive to a jolly time, and as everyone appeared in his 
very best humor, nothing marred the enjoyment of 
the evening. 

Various games were played, in which our Faculty 
guests joined heartily, and at ten o'clock refresh- 
ments were served. The orange sherbet and cake, 
the boys voted "good," so the girls felt well-pleased 
with the result. 

Before Father Time had pronounced it Sunday, 
the very weary Second-year girls were wending 
their way homeward, having escorted their gentlemen 
friends as far as the door. The boys are to be com- 
plimented on their girlishness, and the girls on their 
bravery. 

The kind hospitality of the Whitford family is not 
to be overlooked, and their home is most certainly a 
pleasant one. 

Among the guests present were Mrs. Kedzie, Mrs. 
Winchip, Miss Harper, Miss Rupp, Mr. Rhoades, Mr. 
Harry Whitford, and Mr. Menke. ~ 



B. 



Library Notes. 

The Eibrary has received from the State Bindery 
two hundred and eighteen new books and also sixteen 
volumes which had been sent for repair. 

The Y. M. C. A. has donated a year's subscription 
to the Christian tAlhance, and it will hereafter be 
found on file in the reading room. 

One of the most interesting books added to the 
Library recently is the Life of Major-Generai John 
Paterson of the Revolutionary War, written by the 
donator, the great-grand-son of the Major-General, 
Mr. Thomas Eglcston. The book contains numerous 
half-tone cuts besides a large number of maps drawn 
specially for the author. 

Aside from the Public Documents, two books— a 
Manual of Army Cooks, 1896 — and the Official Army 
Register for 18%, have been deposited by the 
United States Government. 

The Rule of the Turk, by Fredrick D. Breene, is 
the name of a book donated to the Y. M. C. A. 
Library by Sam Dolby, Fourth-year. The author 
gives a history and review of the Armenian troubles. 
The book is i:ighly endorsed by Hon. Wm. E. Glad- 
stone. 

The Fourth-year class in English Literature com- 
pleted the study of the English authors last week and 
this week have devoted their time to the study of the 
most prominent American writers. 

Miss Nellie Chaffee, librarian of the public library 
at Moodns, Cunn., spent some time ti the Library 
S;itarday. Miss Cliaffee has visited in Manhattan 
several times in years past, and never fails to give 
the College a pleasant call. 

Mr. W. J. Griffing. '83, has donated an Archaelogi- 
cal Chart of Manhattan and Vicinity, drawn by 
himself. Mr. Griffitig was a member of the Scientific 
Club, and this Chart shows some of the interesting 
work carried on by the organization. The chart 
represents an area of about 325 square miles upon 
which all the known Indian villages and burial 
mounds are located, there being seven villages and 
nineteen mounds shown. 

Some weeks ago quite a large order for books 
was placed, and nearly all have been received. 



Among these books are several works on tree culture 
which will be used as reference books by the special 
class in Forestry. A History of the Last Quarter 
Century of the United States, by E. Benjamin An- 
drews, in two volumes, is very interesting, and is 
handsomely illustrated by fine half- tone plates. 

I. A. Robertson. 



Farmers' Institutes. 

Institutes have been appointed and assignments 
made from the College as follows: — 

Russell, Ru.ssell County. December 4th; Prof. 
Georgeson. 

Oneida, Nemaha County, December 10th and 11th; 
Profes.sors Hitchcock and Willard. 

Nortonville, Jefferson County, December 17th and 
18th; Prof. Olin and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Oak Grange, Shawnee County, December I7th and 
18th; Prof. Georgeson and Mrs. Winchip. 

Hackney, Cowley County, December 29th and 30th; 
Professors Failyer and Mason. 

Hiawatha, Brown County, December 30th; Dr. 
Mayo. 

Overbrook, Osage County, January 21st and 22nd; 
Professors Mayo and White. 

Berryton, Shawnee County, February 11th and 
12th; Siecy. Graham and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Haven, Reno County, February 11th and 12th; Pro- 
fessors Lantz and Popenoe. 



Bulletin No. 6i. 

This bulletin, from the Farm Department, details 
experiments with Kaffir-corn, corn meal, and Soy- 
bean meal for pigs, and Kaffir-corn and corn meal for 
cattle. The results are thus summarized: — 

Red Kaffir-corn meal did not prove to be equal to 
corn meal as a fattening food for hogs. The poor 
gains of the Berkshires in lots I and III are, however, 
in the main, due to inferior feeding qualities. The 
Pi land-China gilt in lot I, fed on Kaffir-corn, made 
a fairly good gain on this feed. 

A mixture of two-thirds Kaffir-corn meal and one- 
third soy-bean meal produced excellent gains. The 
soy-bean meal apparently supplemented the defects 
of the Kaffir-corn meal in such a way as to make the 
mixture a desirable feed. 

The 1 igs in lot III, fed at first on corn-meal and 
later on corn-meal and shorts, made better gains 
than the pigs in lot I, but in this case also, the Berk- 
shires in the lot did not prove to be as good feeders 
as the Poland-China gilt. 

A mixture of two-thirds corn-meal and one-third 
soy-bean meal gave slightly better results than 
Kaffir-corn meal and soy-bean meal. The conclusion 
to be drawn from this experiment is, that red Kaffir- 
corn meal is not as good a feed for hogs as corn-meal, 
but that when either Kaffir-corn meal or corn-mealis 
mixed with soy-bean meal the results are highly 
satisfactory. 

SUMMARY FOR CATTLE-FEEDING. 

While the experiment with cattle here recorded 
cannot have great weight, owing 1o the small number 
in the tesi, as well as the age and condition of the 
animals, it would, as far as it goes, in like manner 
indicate that red Kaffir-corn meal is not quite equal to 
corn-meal for fattening cattle, though the difference 
in favor of the corn is less marked than in the case of 
the hogs. 

rianhattan Horticulturists. 

The Manhattan Horticultural Society was called 
to order Thursday, November 9th, by President 
Sears. 

W. Marlatt and L. R. Elliott were made delegates 
to the State Horticultural Society which convenes 
in Topeka, Kansas, December 9th. 

Officers of the Society were made a committee to 
arrange a program for the ensuing year and report 
at the next meeting. 

Committees reported as follows: — 

On entomology — F. A. Marlatt said now was the 
time to destroy the eggs of the tent caterpillar; may 
be found on apple twigs. Also the insect known as 
"leaf crumpler," is common on youag apple trees; 
bhouldbe pickedoff and burned, or they will come out 
of their small cornucopia-shaped leaf clusters in the 
spring and do damage to the young leaves and buds. 
Grape twigs that have borers in them should be gath- 
ered and burned. Said that his brother, C. L. Maf- 
latt, of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, had been 
investigating methods of fighting insect pests in 
California. Orange orchards were sprayed with the 
kerosene emulsion with great success. A large 
grower used a gasoline engine of one or two horse 
power; was cheaper and more rapid; was three 
munths in going over the entire orchard. Other 
methods were mentioned. 

Oil small fruit.-, — Mr. Wells urged the covering of 
all tender bushes and shrubs with earth now; red 
raspbi'rries .should be covered without fail. 

Prof. Failyer discussed the subject of "Soil Moist- 
ure." Fr«'<zing the ground tends to break up the 
soil; the rain, dissolving. tends to pulverize. Water is 
necessary to keep the plant tissues in proper condi- 
tion. Usually enc)Ugli rain falls in Kansas, if proper- 
ly distributed, for the corn and other crop.s. Much of 
it will be wasted if the ground be hard and compact. 
Again, it may enter the soil, but drain away rajjidlj 
below. A great amount of moisture is always lost 
by evaporation. How can we retain more of this 
moisture? The more the soil is pulverized the more 
moisture it will retain by capillary attraction. Aim 
to open up the under soil so that the moisture will rise 
from below, then loosen the surface so that it will 
evaporate less freely. Experiments at the College 
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show that soil should be tilled or mulched to hold 
moisture well. 

W. Marlatt then related his experience in apple 
raisinjf in Kansas. Was one of the first to plant an 
orchard. Few seemed to think apples would do well 
here. After the orchard began to bear, he had_ ten 
years of continuous bearing. Sold in that time $5,000 
worth of apples. Since then insect pests have come— 
the codling moth, canker worm, etc.,— and trees are 
rapidly decaying. Will fight the insects in the 
young orchards. Can spray 30 to 40 acres in a day 
with two men and a team. Should pick apples early 
to have them keep. If you have a large amount of 
apples, you can sell them. Would as soon risk fruit 
raising here as anywhere, Florida and California 
not excepted. It pays as well as anyth-.ng you can 
raise on the farm. Does not require care in winter 
neither to be fed nor watered. Little to do but har- 
vest the crop when the trees are once grown. 

Some discussion followed both of the subjects 

treated. . 

Election of officers and a good program next meet- 
ting, December I7th. 

* W. J. Grifkino, Secretary. 
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Poole, Will. Anderson. 

November 21st. 

The Ionian Society was called to order by Presi- 
dent Houghton, and was opened with a song. Miss 
Grace Stokes led in devotion. The Secretary called 
the roll, after which Misses Swingle and Trumbull 
were elected to membership and initiated. They 
were welcomed with hearty applause. The program 
was opened with a prophesy by Miss Bmile Finley. 
She mentioned the names of many of the prominent 
lonians in this prophesy. Some, perhaps, were satis- 
fied with thtir future as she told it, while others wi 1 
make no great effort to fulfill the prophesy; but it all 
furnished amusement for the audience. Those whom 
she had not time to mention she invited to see her 
oersonallY. Next, Miss Spohr read a most encourag- 
inir and helpful letter from one of our old presidents. 
Miss Minnie Pincomb. All were delighted to hear 
from her, and would be pleased to hear from others of 
our absent sister.. Miss Ren.^ Helder played a pretty 
solo Miss Anna Pfuetze gave a beautiful selection 
from Longfellow. The Oracle was edit.d by Miss 
Eva Kneeland. It was a credit to her. Next was a 
pltnfllVo rendered by Miss^ Howells. The debate 
had been omitted for some weeks, and it ,vas more 
entertaining than it used to be when it came every 
week The affirmative was presented briefly by Miss 
Rhodes, thr negative by Miss Johnson and the 
neutral by Miss Bertha Spohr. The following orders 
were interesting to those present. The motion was 
made and carried, that our questions to be given at 
the close of each session sliuuld all be from the same 
author th'> author to be named previously at the 
reading of the program. Tiiis, we think, wih be a 
great improvement and will give interest to the order 
that in the past has been exceedingly dull. B. \f . A. 

November 28th. 
The Websters' hearts beat like the air pump of a 
locomotive because the Star Entertainers were coiii- 
inir M. Wheeler led in prayer. Debate was pa«sed, 
and C B. White gave uk an essay entitled, • ialk. 
Wise and Otherwise." We think it was an all- wise 
oroduction. At this juncture of the program the 
Star Entertainers were announced. The first two 
numbers were mandolin and guitar duets; the next 
two banjo solos with jiiano accompaniment. The 
performance was fine, yes, even siiperhne. and we 
Low nothing that cculd have made it better It 
received our hearty vote of thanks. H. L- Goddard s 
Reclamation on -A Hornet's Nest" was quite lively 
when the people were being vaccinated by the hypo- 
dermic .syringes of the hornets. He was interrupted 
hv aonlause. W. J. Rhoades read the Reporter with 
fhVmotto. '-The desire to excel too often but leads 
downward." It gave an earnest plea to use what 
talents wo have. The poetry was quite prominent 
A^toget^er, it was a -short and sweet" paP--/-;;^^ 
Shelton had a quartette appear for him. 1 hev sang 
^o!i Black Jotl" and responded to an encore. Pro- 
fessor Will made his first visit to our bociety and 
kindly gave us a talk, which we hope will not be he 
w one J B Norton and L. Poston argued the 
affirmative of the question, -'Resolved, That football 
sh^M d be suppressed by the Legislature in Kansas 
Foo ball is looked down upon as a brutal hair-puU- 
ine rib-mashing, shin kicking, neck-tw.st.ng, nose- 
Lre^J ng game^ Prize fights are prohibited, yet 
football goes free. The players are sports, live off 
of he r fathers, ar.d seldom amount to anythmg. 
Thanksgiving Day now is given up to brutal foot- 



ball; yearly many are killed and thousands are left 
hopeless cripples; Remans liked to see gladiator com- 
bats, so we like to see football. T. M. Robertson and 
A. M. Ferguson said negatively, that Yale's best 
graduates were football players; it fits a -.nan for the 
combats of after life; statistics show that no more 
deaths oc:ur by this than any other .ithletics; enforc- 
ing rules will prevent foul plays; the game is rough, 
but not brutal; students need exercise to counteract 
the studying, and football gives this. The negative 
v/on the game. J. H. Blachly gave a discussion on 
the "Venezuelan Question," was also discussed by 
other members. As the few unbroken lights went 
out, our candles began to glimmer, and business was 
lively until adjournment. F. Z. 

~~ November 21st. 
After an intermission of two weeks, the Alpha Be- 
tas again assembled, and were called to order at the 
usual hour by President Shull. The program opened 
with congregational singing, Mr. Hofer accompany- 
ing with the cornet. After prayer by J.M. Westgate, 
a vocal duet was rendered by Mr. R. W. Clothier and 
Miss Blachly, with Mrs. Hutto at the piano. The 
subject of Mr. Eastman's declamation was "Eternal 
Fidelity." Mr. Eatton Thompson gave an interest- 
ing account and description of an old-fashioned 
"Husking Bee." Mrs. Hutto, a former Alpha Beta, 
then favored the Society with an instrumental solo, 
"The Chariot Race." The debate was something 
new, and all were interested. It was given in con- 
versational style, on the subject of "Evils and 
Merits of the Average Newspaper." Kate Zimmer- 
man told of its evil effects on society, while Mr. 
Rumold upheld its good qualities. The Gleaner was 
read by its editor, Harriet Thackrey, motto, "A 
single thought, if but your own, is better than a 
thousand others sown." Before passing to the order 
of recess, the Society was entertained with words of 
encouragement and appreciation from former Alpha 
Betas, who are still loyal, Mr. A. E. Ridenour, Misses 
Lucy Waters, Lorena Clemmons, and Mrs. Hutto 
all responding to invitations to address the Society. 
After recess, four of the Hamilton Band, Messrs. O. 
E. Noble, Pottorf, Stern, and H. C. Sanford, render- 
ed a selection, and a hasty retreat evaded the call for 
an encore. Roll-call showed few absences. Various 
subjects were discussed extemporaneously by the 
members, "Students' deportment at the Chapel 
lecture," "Tickets for the annual," "Class duties vs. 
social duties," Football," and various other topics 
were brought up for dsscussion. The business 
session was quite long, and at a later hour than usual 
the time for adjournment arrived. E. L. W. 

The influence of Music, Literature, and Art in the 
Country Home. 

Mrs. Manchester, in her address before the Ver- 
mont Dairymen's Association, regarded home influ- 
ences as powerful forces to bind young men and 
women to the farm. A few extracts are taken from 
her address. She said: — 

"I venture to say that if the childhood of farmers 
sons and daughters were made bright and pleas- 
ant, the power of association and memory would 
do much to keep them on the farm. And nothing 
can transcend an attractive home for that. To save 
the children for the farm, rather than to save the 
farm for them, is the problem we must solve. An 
hour's drive in the farming community of any rural 
district will convince one that too liitle thought and 
care are given to the appearance of the average 
country home. It should be an ideal home; the home 
of the beautiful; for it is cradled in the realm of na- 
ture, which i.s at best only copied by art. The ever 
varying landscape of mountain, hill, and dell, our 
crystal rivers, flowing toward the sea, our flower-be 
spangled meadows, are a theme of inspiration to 
every lover of nature, and add fervor to the pen of 
the poet, the brush of the artist, and to a sculptor 
who can chisel a goddess from the granite in our cloud- 
capped hills 

"I have often thought the untidiness so often seen, 
with unkept lawns or littered grounds, and the failure 
to appropriate the beautiful in nature to our benefit, 
has had its influence to sicken the boys and girls of 
the farm. I do not decry farm labor in any of its 
many departments, but I contend that while we are 
raising crops for the physical realm we ought also to 
provide for the support and culture of the mental 
and spiritual realns ol cur being. I maintain 
they are our demands, and hence God's commands to 
us. The hand that placed the pinU in the shell' and 
the perfume in the rose, placed the aspirations and 
po.ssibilities in us, that wo desire that which is beau- 
tiful and beneficent." 

"Music, that grand diapason of nature, thrills us 
with ecstatic joy as we listen to its syinpohnie^. and 
elevates and refines the rudest spirit. It is said that 
Howai 1 Payne, though immortaizod in song, was 
redeei. ed by music. 

"Literature and art are also essjntial in making a 
home attractiv.3. We are living in a wonderful age 
in the world's history; it is the blos.soin of the centur- 
ies, whose fruit.f^re wj can gattiir in from acnimu- 
lated thoughts of poets, saires, and philosophers of 
all ages. The air is filled with its richness, and is 
borne in on the tidal wave of advanced civilization 
until the b.iys plowing on the farms, tho girls in the 
home, a-e filled with longings for its participation. 

"No one can afford to deprive himself of all the cur- 
rent literature that is found todav. We want to keep 
in touch with the trend of the world at largo, to tee I 
somewhat the pulsations of the living thought of the 

present age". , ^r \ 

"It is the source of great pleasure and restfulness 
of an evening to ^nd Harper's or Scnhiur's Maga^tnts 
or better, the Tieview of Reviews, lying on the table, 
that you can read, with, of cour.-e, the daily and 
weekly papers. 'The homes of the nation are its 
strongest forts,' and in view of the fact that in the 



hours of our greatest emergencies the farming com- 
munity proved to be the bone and sinew of national 
safety, it is wise at least to consider if this source of 
strength can be saved. Much advancement in the 
right direction is being made among the farmers since 
the grange came among us. It is ennobling the farm- 
er through his calling, and uplifting his vocation, 
causing him to stand a peer beside his brother in other 
pursuits of life. It is paving the way for a broader 
introduction of music, literature, and art into the home 
of the farmor, with a stronger intercourse with the 
great world about us. It is a power to make farming 
and its homes more attractive to the model youths and 
fair maidens of our land." 



FARM NOTES FROfl VARIOUS SOURCES. 

The rough bark on old fruit trees is not designed 
as a protection. Nature is always endeavoring to 
throw it off, and its removal is a direct benefit. The 
embodiment of insects may be destroyed if it is re- 
moved. Besides, it shows that the owner is tidy and 
thrifty. It is a fact that the best orchards have the 
fewest rough trees. 

It would be difficult to find a piece of land that when 
cultivated and sufficient moisture applied would not 
sustain vegetable life. Since moisture is one of the 
best fertilizers known, it must follow that the best 
system of farming is that which tends to preserve 
the natural moisture in the soil for the future de- 
mands of growing crops. It will pay our farmers to 
study well the subject of subsoil plowing. — Oregon 
Agriculturist. 

The ways essential to modern sowing and harvest 
ing are many, and are largely dependent upon mental 
power for execution. Farming today is as far ad- 
vanced over the old beaten paths as the railroad is 
in advance of the stage coach. Successful farmings 
cannot be done the old way, and the sooner the far- 
mer abandons sentiment and adopts scientific and 
common- sense methods the sooner will he place hi» 
business in line with possible ^ncc^ss.— Exchange. 

We have too many farmers in this country who are 
trying to enlarge their business by broadening their 
acres. Now, wouldn't it be better to stop just where 
you are and begin a system of intensive fanning, 
whereby your business will increase to your liking, 
and this with a greater margin for profit? It can be 
done— is being done by many of our best agricultur- 
ists—and if we can help any of our readers along in 
this direction we are at their service.— (Agricultural 
Epitomist. 

October and November are the best months for 
house cleaning out of doors, and if the work is not 
well done our gardens will be anything but a pleas- 
ing sight to look at. Every gardener should have a 
compost heap, and upon this put the corn stubble, 
cabbage stalks, and such material that has been left 
in the garden. Next year we may want some soil 
for some particular flower bed, and it is well to pre- 
pare for that now . Be careful about saving anything 
that will spread weeds. Clean out the fence corners 
and burn everything that may contain foul seed. — 
IVallace's Farmer. 

In no line of business does the habit of procrasti- 
nation work greater havoc than in farming. Last 
winter's reading, study, and attendance upon farm- 
er's institutes convinced many a man that he should, 
by all means, have some improved implements for 
his sprinj.- operations. Just thet . was the time to de- 
cide on the ones to be used, and then the time to place 
the order. Those who delayed until spring was at 
hand, found their orders delayed in filling, causing 
loss of time, and perhaps were compelled to work the 
entire season at a disadvantage. A year's time lost 
was the result of delay. And your wife may have de- 
cided, that in the interest of comfort and economy, 
you would put a furnace in your house for the coming 
winter. Have you done so? If not, better do so at 
once, or you will have yourself again among the list 
of procrastinators.— A/a/;o«a/ Stockman. 
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E. LOFINCK deals n new and Second-hand Text-booke mil 
, School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 
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ARNKV'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters lor •-«! 

I2ge Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Haiid Books ofiB" 

good at. new. Call when down town. Always glad to see >o«. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS taken for all niajrazines and newspapers; 
thus saving you all the trouble aiid.expen.se of remittance to 
ihe puhiishers. Best iiewrs stand in the city run in connection 
with our book, stationery, and shoe bu.siness. Lksmh H. Smith . 



A WHARTON'S i.s the most popular Dry lioods Store l» 
,, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles the 

. ....: vinc.'o ..ta.ii.o.^1 l(i..lifitL' ir.inHK. 



most popular prices. Always pleased to j,how goods. 



EI LIOT & tiAKRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invlti 
'students and all other College people to call and exam'nt 
■heir large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in w. • 
.vear. L'ltest styles in every department. 
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viOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat variety 

' of clothing and furnishing goods at prices lo suit the 

Call without fail before buving. 



1 J 1 I-OFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Cocks. Jew 
K. and (iold Spectacles, al.so Musical Instruments. 



TMK SPOT CASH STOKIi is Ueartquarters for I>ry (iood , Mo 
li.ms. Boots :■ nd Shots. Hals and Caps, ClothitiK. aiii l-». • 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete groc-rv store in 
connection. 
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R. C. IV BLACHLY, 
Telephone No. 139. 



Dentist, (iold lilting a specialty. 



i-( HULTZ liKOS. offer Fresh and Salt Meals i>i Krtai varteiy 
O ' Students are invited to call at their market on P<.yatt At, 
iHic.ne door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders lo dellTM* 
wagon. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHINQ FORESTRY 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BY PROF. S. C. MASON. 

BY the above title I do not mean that the technical 
methods of modern forestry, as it is understood 
in the Old World, and is just beginning to be under- 
stood in the New, should be taught in our common 
schools, hong before such teaching can be done, 
must come the primary work of teaching the pupil to 
know something about trees. As a nation, we have 
little knowledge of forestry in the sense of caring for 
and managing wooded lands so as to make them 
yield the most profitable returns in lumber and fuel, 
and still preserve the woodland character. We know 
still less of systematic planting of forest trees. Our 
national forestry policy has been very aptly described 
as that of "getting rid of the timber." 

We are just beginning to pause, not because we are 
out of breath in this mad career of chopping, but be- 
cause the trees to chop are not so plentiful as they 
were, and we must needs lean on the axe helve and 
consider what we can cut next that will be marketable. 

While the chips cease for a moment to fly, and the 
echos of our strokes have died away, we may be will- 
ing to listen for a little to the warning words of those 
"alarmists" who tell us it is high time that we had a 
policy of preserving and managing in a rational way 
an adequate portion of the timbered lands of our 
country. We may even consent to look, as one of them 
points to a denuded mountain side where the very ex- 
istence of the soil itself is threatened by the removal 
of the forest cover. 

It is one of the most hopeful signs of the times 
that a man of such wealth as is possessed by Mr. 
Georjje Vanderbilt should devote a part of his great 
estate to the practical solution of forestry problems, 
as he has done at Biltmore, his country-seat in North 
Carolina. It is worth a great deal that he should 
have brought to this country a carefully selected 
library of foreign works on forestry, for there are, as 
yet, few American books on this subject. These 
books, and the forests of the estate, he proposes to 
place at the disposal of students who shall wish to 
study into this subject. It will be worth most of all 
when we see American students hastening to this spot 
from all the States of the Union; for then we may be 
sure of a forestry sentiment among the people. 

In the meantime, let us have more teaching about 
trees in our common schools, our high schools, and 
colleges. Before this can be done, teachers must be 
taught, trained to observe, brought to know and love 
the trees of their own region. 

If the cultural value of such study were only appre- 
ciated as it should be, such work would surely be 
pursued for its own worth, aside from the practical 
ends it might serve. If anyone would know how 
much of the true artistic feeling can be brought to 
the study of trees, let him read the chapter on "The 
Beauty of Trees" in that charming book, "Art Out of 
Doors," by Mt-'s. Schuyler VanRensselaer. He will 
not read this chapter without reading the others. 

With a knowledge of the species of trees and the 
thoughts directed to their traits of character, habits of 
growth, favorite haunts, individuality, how much is 
added to one's capacity for enjoyment! To be sure, 
there are a good many miles of plains in our land 
where even the lone cotton wood is not to be seen, but 
for the most part we have a wealth of trees and a 
greater number of species than are found in any 
other civilized country. 

The evening stroll, the morning spin on the wheel 
the railway trip to the city, do not find us out of 
sight of acquaintances, and they afford us no end of 
the very best recreation and quiet plea.sure. How 
quickly school chidren can be interested in the trees 
of their neighborhood if only they have a teacher 
filled with the love of nature, will be a revelation to 
one who has never seen it tried. A few simple lessons 
on the characters of the leaves and twigs, the flowers 
and fruit, will develop powers of observation quite 
undreamed of in some listless or wayward pupil. 

It may be said that all this is not forestry, whicr: I 
will admit, with the assertion that there can be no 
true forestry without much of this. 

The forestry practices of European countries are 
of comparatively recent development, and were the 
outgrowth of their needs after they had gone 
through periods of wasteful .ree-destroying similar 
to our own. While we may profit greatly by the 
wisdom they have gained, and should be prompt to 
avail ourselves of all that will help.yet there is much 



in their methods that cannot be applied ready-made 
to our conditions. 

A literature on real American forestry is yet to be 
written by American forest students who have been 
trained to know and love American trees from their 
youth. It will have for its foundation certain great 
principles discovered and applied by our brethren 
across the water, because these arc common to all for- 
est growth; but the superstructure built upon these 
must be peculiar to our land. 

I would not for a moment decry the work of foreign 
students of forestry, for when the day conies, as it 
• urely will, in which we can say we have an Atneri^ 
can forestry literature, we shall honor, as we have not 
yet learned to do, the men of foreign birth who, 
amidst indifference, and even opposition, have helped 
to teach the American people to know and love and 
care for their own trees. 



THE nEXICAN BOUNDARY LINE. 

BY PROF. D. E. LANTZ. 

BY the treaty made at Guadalupe Hidalgo at the 
close of the Mexican War,February 2nd,1848,the 
boundary line between Mexico and the United State*- 
was fixed as follows: The Rio Grande from its mouth 
to the southern limit of New Mexico; thence west- 
ward along the southern and northward along the- 
western boundary of that territory to the Gila Rivftr; 
thence down that river to the Colorado; thence west- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean. Disputes soon arose over 
that portion of the line between the territory of New 
Mexico and the State of Chihuahua. The maps on 
which the former treaty with Mexico were based 
were found to be incorrect. Santa Anna, who was 
then President of the Mexican Republic, sent troops 
to occupy the disputed territory, and a second war 
with Mexico seemed to be imminent. This was, how- 
ever, avoided through the services of Mr. James 
Gadsden, who was United States Minister to Mexico. 

It was on December 30th, 1853, that Mr. Gadsden, on 
behalf of our Government, signed the convention by 
which the disputed territory was ceded to the United 
States, and by which a more southern boundary than 
the Gila River was secured for the territory west of 
the present limits of New Mexico. This, the so-called 
Gadsden Purchase, cost our Government ten tnillioa 
dollars. A boundary commission soon afterward sur^ 
veyed the entire boundary line irom the Rio Grande to> 
the Pacific Ocean. They set about fifty monuments 
to mark the line, which has a length of nearly seven 
hundred miles. These monuments were not of dur' 
able material, and were carelessly set, so that by as- 
sistance of Indians and other border vandals, a 
quarter of a century was sufficient to obliterate most 
of the marks upon the line. Their absence has been 
the source of many territorial disputes between the 
settlers on opposite sides of the line; and the civil 
and military officers of both Governments were often 
at a loss to determine questions of jurisdiction. So 
great. were the difficulties encountered that, by mu- 
tual agreement, a treaty was entered upon in 1882, 
providing for a new Commission to mark and perpet- 
uate the boundary. This Commission has just filed 
its final report with the Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington, through Col. J. W. Earlow, Corps of Engin- 
eers, United States Army, one of the Commissioners 
on the part of our Government. 

The Commission consisted of six persons, three rep- 
resenting each government. Those on behalf of the 
United States were L<ieut.-Col. Barlow and Lieut. D.D.. 
Gaillord, U. S. engineers, and assistant A. D. Moshan^ 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The Commissiom 
held its first meeting at Cuidad Juarez in November, 

1891, when general plana for carrying on the work 
were adopted. Operations in the field began near 
El Paso, at Monument No. 1, about February 1st, 

1892. There were about sixty persons in the camp 
with all necessary supplies of wagons, animals, tents, 
scientific instruments, and other equipment. 

The actual field work of the survey occupied thi.s 
party for about nineteen months, but when the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking and its peculiar difficul- 
ties are considered, this is a remarkable record for 
speedy work. The line cros.ses three distinct desert 
regions, theTule, the Yuma, and'the desert of South- 
ern California from the Colorado River to the eastern 
walls of the Coast Range. On these deserts water 
had to be hauled for men and animals somL'tinies as 
far as 100 miles. While working at Sonoyta.the mean, 
temperature was 126 degrees in the shade. The dry 
air made it quite possible for the men to work when 
the mercury in the shade registered from 100 to 12ff 
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-degrees, but there was always a time from about 
eleven A. M. to three p. m., when no outside work was 
possible because of the effect of the heat upon the 
instruments. Of the fifty original monuments, the 
<:ommissioti was able to identify the location of forty- 
three; but they were in every case replaced by new 
shafts cf stone or iron. There are now 258 mon- 
uments on the line, an average of one in two and 
;a half miles. Where the country is more thickly set- 
tled, they are about a mile apart, but in the deserts 
they are at intervals of about five miles. Ex- 
cept in two places, there are no monuments which 
may not be seen from the nearest one east or west 
of it. 

Wherever material could be had, the shafts are of 
•olid masonry, twelve feet high, and about six feet in 
•^liameter at the base. These are »et on good founda- 
tions, and ought to be permanent. In the deserts, 
•where stone could not be obtained, iron shafts six 
leet high, twD feet square at the base, and one foot at 
the top, and terminating in a pyramid, wpre used. 
They are bolted to concrete foundations or to solid 
rock wherever possible. On the north side of each 
monument is an inscription in English telling the 
purpose of the monuments and warning persons 
against defacing or displacing them. A similar in- 
scription in Spanish is on the south side of the monu- 
ments. On the east and" west^sides' near the top are 
holes to receive a flag staff or a range pole. A few 
of ,the monuments, notably those at important and 
thickly settled points on the boundary, are built of 
•excellent granite or marble, and they are now sur- 
^■ounded by steel picket fences, eight feet high, to 
protect them from the vandalism of relic hunters, 
■who had carried away piece-meal large portions of 
the original monuments at these places. Monument 
No. 1 is about two miles west of the city limits of El 
Paso, and they are numbered consecutively up to 258, 
which is a few yards from the sea at San Diego, Cal. 
No monuments were placed on the line of the Rio 
<Jrande, since the river itself is a sufficient mark of 
boundary, and no disputes have ever occurred over 
that part of the line. It would seem that there could 
*e no ground for any future controversy between the 
people of the two republics on account of the line 
/which has been thus marked and perpetuated. 



Sense of Duty. 

^Whether it is instinct or unconscious cerebration or 
-the influence of inherited experience— we all know 
and acknowledge that we have within us some kind 
of monitor, telling us what we ought to do and ought 
not to do. The existence of such a monitor indepen- 
dent of our personal, experiences and the lessons 
taught us may be doubted, but that it is developed 
-very early in life must be acknowledged. The child 
somehow— possibly by reasoiing from analogy- 
knows when he is doing something that is wrong, 
.*ven though he has not done it before and has re- 
ceived no warning on the subject. It seems at times 
jks though domestic animals possessed, to some degree, 
the same instinct. It is quite certain that the moni- 
-tor within us may be encouraged to fresh activity or 
may be rendered sluggish by our treatment of its 
.commands. Those who listen to its warnings and 
obey develop a lively conscience which allows them 
no rest in wrongdoing. They have duty before them 
at all times and grow morally strong in preforming 
it. On the other hand, those who refuse to listen to 
their inward monitor grow callous by familiarity with 
-disregard of its counsel and in time become, as it were, 
morality deaf. Children should be trained to have a 
Aiigh sense of duty and to make sacrifices on its ac- 
oount, but the training should be from within. To 
force a child to do that which is right may so disgust 
liim with duty as to lead him to rebel at the first op- 
portunity. It would be better to permit him to go 
•wrong occasionally, provided that at times he should 
-Jbe led by his own accord to do his duty in spite of its 
.disagreeable character, for it is only when he listens 
to his monitor of his own free will that he obtains 
the mental and moral exercises required to strength- 

^Vovs and girls with a clear sense of right and duty, 
with 'lively consciences they are accustomed to obey, 
iroout into the world armed against evil. They in- 
stinctively avoid the temptations presented by coarse 
M:om»anions and the allurements of city li fe. And if 
they do a wrong, conscience reproves them so that 
thcv eet no enjoyment from it, and remembering the 
exoerience, avoid the next temptation. No admoni- 
tion is so powerful as that which comes from one s 
vconscience. The young person who behaves well 
from fear of his parents, or even through love of 
them but who is without any personal incentive to 
*i«rht'living, is not so secure against temptations as 
*he self-reliant young man who asks himself whether 
^ proposed course is right or wrong, and is K"ided by 
*i8 conscience. Our conscience, if we heed it, is 
Always with us; our guide or preceptor may be 
absent when he is most needed 



recognize in others obedience to conscience as distin- 
guished from obedience to law or custom. And 
those who show by their actions that they have a 
high sense of honor and duty, and act accordingly, 
soon gain the confidence and esteem of their fellows. 
This leads to friendship and to promotion. The 
young man or young woman can have no better or 
more prod'jctive capital than a keen sense and 
respect for honor and duty, which implies a lively 
conscience, whose warnings and reproaches are 
heeded. — Baltimore Sun. 



Weather Report for November, 1896. 

BY C. M. BREBSB, OBSERVER. 

Crop conditions continue about the same as at the 
close of October. The ground is in fine condition, and 
wheat is looking well. The weather has been perfec- 
tion for stock feeding and husking corn. Corn is 
selling in markets of Manhattan at from 13 to IS 
cents. 

Temperature. — The mean temperature was 37.39^, 
which is 2.13° below normal. There have been 25 
warmer and 12 cooler Novembers on our record. The 
highest temperature was 74°, on the 15th; the low- 
est, 3°. on the 28th and 29th— a monthly range of 71°. 
The greatest daily range was 40°, on the 26th; the 
least, 8°, on the 2bth. The mean daily range was 
21.77°. The warmest day was the2Sth, the mean tem- 
perature being 63.5°. The coldest day was the 28th, 
the mean temperature being 11.25°. The mean temper- 
ature at 7 A. M. was 32.8°; at 2 p. m.. 46.17°; at 9 p. m., 
35.3°. The mean of the maximum thermometer was 
49.4°; of the minimum, 27.63°; the mean of these two 
being 38.51°. 

'Barometer.— The mean pressure for the month was 
28.904 inches, which is .082 inch above normal. The 
maximum was 29.53 inches, at 7 a. m. on the 30th; the 
minimum, 28.213 inches, at 7 a. m. on the 26th; 
monthly range, 1.317 inches. The mean at 7 a. m. was 
28.913 inches; at 2 p. M., 28.882 inches; at 9 p. m., 28.918 
inches. 

UouJtness.— £he per cent of cloudiness was 40. 
This is a trifle above normal. The per cent at 
7 A. M. was 51.67; at 2 p. m., 40; at 9 p. m., 28.33. 
Five days were entirely cloudy; two were five-sixths 
cloudy; two were two-thirds cloudy; one was one-half 
cloudy; ten were one-third cloudy; one was one-sixth 
cloudy, and nine were clear. 

Precipitation.— The total rainfall was .91 inches. 
This is .37 inch below the normal. The table 
following shows monthly rainfall for 18%, the 
normal, and departure from normal: — 
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Tot als 29.36 

Wind.— The wind was from the north twenty-two 
times; south, seventeen times; southwest, sixteen 
times; southeast, ten times; northwest, ten times; 
northeast, eight times; east six times, and west one 
time. The total run of wind was 8365 miles, which is 
985 miles above the average. Th is gives a mean daily 
velocity of 278.83 miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 
11.08 miles. The highest daily velocity was 534 miles, 
on the 26th; the lowest, 79 miles, on the 11th. The 
highest hourly velocity was 38 miles, between 4 and 
5 A. M., on the 23rd. 

The following tables give comparisons with pre- 
ceding Novembers: — 
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Dairy Interests in ICansas. 

Excepting those of a more local or personal nature, 
the following are the resolutions unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Kansas dairymen in their recent annual 
convention at Abilene: — 

"Resolved, that we extend our unstinted thanks to 
Professors Hacker of Minnesota and Curtis and 
McKay of Iowa for their very able and instructive lec- 
tures delivered before this Association ; to Secretary 
F. D. Coburn of our State Board of Agriculture, for 
his invaluable work entitled, 'Cow Culture;" and to 
J. H. Monrad for his inspiring and life-promoting 
labors among us. 

"Resolved, that we, as an Association representing 
the greatest interests of the largest class of citi- 
zens of our State, demand of the Legislature of 
Kansas the passage of the bill introduced by the 
Chairman of our Committee at the last session of our 
Legislature, with amendment suifgested at this meet- 
ing, designated as Senate Bill No. 260, and entitled, 
'An act to prevent deception in the production and 
sale of milk, and in the manufacture and sale of but- 
ter and cheese, imitations thereof and substitutes 
therefor; to prescribe penalties for violations thereof; 
to create a State Dairy Commissioner, and to define 
his powers and duties, or some similar bill that will 
protect the dairy interests of the State against all 
imitations and adulterations of dairy products.' 

"Resolved, that we ask that a sufficient appropria- 
tion be. made by the Legislature to establish and 
equip a successful dairy school in connection with 
the Agricultural College at Manhattan. 

"And be it further resolved, that appreciating the 
high character and services or the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture in its successful endeavors to 
promote the agricultural, dairy, and kindred interests 
of this State, it is the sense of our Association that 
its control and conduct should continue as originally 
intended and so long maintained — a non-partisan, 
non-political body, devoted to the higher education 
and advancement of Kansas producers. That we, as 
individuals and as an Association, will lend our in- 
fluence to prevent its being in any wise converted 
into a political machine, or a perquisite of any politi- 
cal party." 

Country Compared Witli City. 

It is fashionable in cities to poke fun at farmers 
for their unpolished appearance. They are "hay- 
seeds." Look deeper, however, to the character, the 
practical intelligence, and the moral worth, to find 
the stuff that good citizens and patriots are made of, 
and you will find them in larger proportion in the 
rural districts, according to the population, than in 
the cities. 

In this connection there are some figures obtained 
from Col. A. Hogeland, President of the "Boys' and 
Girls' National Home and Employment Association," 
of Lincoln, Nebraska: "In eleven cities, 1892, 13,000 
police arrested 450,000 men, women, and children, 
at an expense of $20,000,000; in an equal number of 
population among the farmers the same year there 
were not 500 arrests; of the 13,000 boys and girls iti 
reform schools, 1890, 98 per cent went from cities, 
towns, and villages, and from one-third of the popu- 
lation, as two-thirds reside on farms." 

The "hayseed" talk may pass current for a joke, 
but earnest md patriotic men and women will always 
do honor to the honest worth and sturdy manhood 
which are to be found on the farm.— Farm, Field, and 
Fireside. 



Patents— 50 Years' Experience. 

Trade Marks, Designs, Copyrights, etc. Anyone 
sending a sketch and description may quickly ascer- 
tain, free, whether an invention is probably patent- 
able. Communications strictly confidential. Oldest 
agents for securing prtents in America. We have a 
Washington office. Patents taken through Munn & 
Co. receive special notice in the Scientific American, 
beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of any 
scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a year; ;jS1.50, 
six months. Specimen copies and hand-bonk on 
patents sent free. Address, Munn & Co., 361 Broad- 
way, New York. 

We try to conduct this paper so as to induce farm- 
ers to drop into a contemplative mood, occasionally, 
at least. We think as well work as we journey along, 
and it is the best thought that brings us the most 
money. "Head farming" was not so important a 
matter with the early pioneer who had the forest to 
subdue, and was satisfied with a sufficiency of prod- 
ucts to make him just comfortable. With new and 
fertile lands it did not require much of an effort to 
accomplish this. New work and thought must go 
hand in hand if we accept pre.sent conditions and try 
to make the most of them.— oturicuUural Epitomist. 
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Calendar. 

189b-97. 
Far. Term ■ September lOth to Decerabei- 19tVi. 
Winter Terra— January 5lh to March 27lh. 
Spriaif Term— March 30ih to June lOth. 
June 10th, Commencement. 

1897-98. 
rail Term— September 9th to December l»th 

To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invcKt in 
•cttool district bonds a\ par. The law requires that no bonds be 
kold at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
Fund C'.mmissioner and the State Airricultural College. * ■*■<"■" 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner. Leon. Kan. 
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QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 

Prof. Brown furnishes good orchestra music for 
the lecture course. 

W. V. Hoffman, First-year, drops out of classes on 
account of ill health. 

Tacy Stokes, Third-year, writes a dialect character 
•ketch for last week's Student's Herald. 

The rejrulator is again in its place in the Pres- 
ident's office after a stay of about three months 
in the repair shop. 

President Fairchild occupied the pulpit at the 
Baptist Church, yesterday moroing.in the absence of 
the pastor. Rev. Mr. Riley, who was called to Topeka 
by the death of his brother. 

Miss Elizabeth Frazier, a teacher in the Manhattan 
Schools several years ago, and well known in College 
circles for her efficient work, is elected Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Neosho County. 

Mr. Willard D. Johnson, of the Hydrographic 
Division of the U. S. Geological Survey, made a brief 
call at the College on Saturday morning. He has 
spent several months in Western Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma measuring the water supply. 

Prof. Brown is engaged during his few spare min- 
utes on copy for a new College Hymnal to take the 
place of the old book used for seven or eight years 
past. This old book is a good one, and most of the 
hymns contained therein will be reprinted in the new 
hymnal. 

Final examinations will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, December I7th and 18th. There will be no 
military drill Friday morning. Chapel exercises 
will begin at 8:15, and examinations at 8:30, closing 
at 11:50, to give students time to catch the early 
afternoon trains. 

Prof. Georgeson exhibited a fine lot of Cornish 
Indian Games at the Manhattan Poultry Show, last 
week. Of twenty birds shown, but two scored below 
90 points, eighteen ranging between 90 and 94>^. 
They were beautiful fowls, and well deserved the 
attention bestowed upon them by the visitors. 

In a Chapel lecture, Saturday afternoon. Prof. 
Popenoe showed something of the value of the 
musuem to the student. He held collecting to be an 
"amiable fad" well worth adopting, since it adds to 
the knowledge of him engaged in it as well as results 
in a public benefaction, to which facts all must 
agree. The condition of our zoological and geological 
cabinets was presented, and the necessity for more 
comprehensive collections clearly shown. Students 
were urged to assist in the development of these col- 
lections, and given valuable hints as to how the work 
should be done. 

There is little to criticise and much to commend 
and admire in a college pap^r, controlled by students, 
conducted on such linen as laid down and adhered to 
by our Student's Herald. Witness the following 
editorial expression from a recent number: "A College 
paper, whether it is controlled by the students or 
faculty, should, above all things, be loyal to its 
institution. It should so far as possible avoid crit- 
icisms, especially in regard to college affairs. This 
can be done by not taking sides in personal squab- 
bles, and by usiuK a grain of charity toward things 
that seem at first distasteful." 
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GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Max Spalding. '%, attended the exhibition. He is 
teaching in Greenwood County. 

W. S. Trader, student in 1892-3, was at College on 
Saturday. He is a book-keeper in Kansas City. 

G. W. Fryhofer, '95, writes a letter of good cheer 
from Chicago. His address is 542 Monroe Street. 

A. I/. Frowe, Second-year in 1895 %, teacher of the 
Upper Cedar Creek school, attended the Alpha Beta 
exhibition. 

E. A. Powell. '96, was a guest of the Alpha Betas, 
Saturday evening. He is employed on the home 
farm near Osage City. 

F. A. WdUgh, '91. is author of a very excellent bul- 
letin, issued by the Vertnont Station, upon Salad 
Plants and Plant Salads. 

G. B. Rogers, student in 1886, was a visitor at the 
Alpha Beta annual. He expects to re-enter College 
next spring after several years of teaching. 

J. C. Christensen, '94, left his duties at the home 
farm at Clarkson long enough to attend the Alpha 
Beta exhibition and spend Sunday with his brother, 
a post-graduate student. 

Cards just received announce the marriage, at 
Washington, D. C, on December 1st, of Charles L. 
Marlatt, '84, to Miss Florence Lathrop Brown. Mr. 
Marlatt is first A-isistant in the Entomological 
Division, Depnrttnent of Agriculture, at Washington, 
where he has been employed since 1887. The bride 



was until recently a resident of Boston, which she 
still calls her home. Mr. and Mrs. Marlatt will be at 
home, 1440 Massachusetts Avenue, January 7th. 

Fred Jolly, class of '95, recently a compositor in 
the Nationalist office, has accepted a position as travel- 
ing salesman for the Queen City Soap Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. He expects to go on the road in a few 
days. — Manhattan T^epublic. 

Mr. B. S. L,aShelle, student in 1892-3, was married, 
December 3rd, to Miss May Maxwell, at the home of 
the bride in Chepstow, Kansas. Mr. and Mrs. 
LaShelle visited College on Saturday while spend- 
ing- a few days with the groom's family. They will 
make their home on a farm near Pond Creek, 
Oklahoma. 



College, 6; Port Riley, 6. 

The College team appeared on the gridiron Satur- 
day afternoon for probably the last time this season 
in a return game with Ft. Riley. The greater 
weight of the visitors gave them a decided advant- 
age, and it was only by a scratch that the College 
scored. In the first half. College kicked off, and in 
a few minutes the Soldiers had the ball over the 
center line, and by persistently bucking the center 
soon carried it dangerously near the goal. The 
home team made a determined stand at this point, 
and in holding their opponents, gained possession of 
the ball, and by a series of rushes forced it back 
to a point near the center line, beyond which 
they could not carry it, and soon lost it. Daring the 
remainder of the half the ball hovered about the 
twenty-five yard line, and when time was called 
neither side had scored. 

In the second half, the visitors resumed their buck- 
ing tactics, on which they depended chiefly for gains, 
and slowly plowed their way toward goal, which was 
but ten yards away directly in front, when an un- 
lucky fumble landed the ball at the feet of Posten, 
and he, with Menke at his heels, and the field in full 
cry, ran for the goal like a frightened rabbit. Now, 
Posten isn't a runner, but he excelled himself on 
this occasion, being literally pushed forward by the 
force of the hurricane of wild cheers which went up 
in his rear. Even with this stimulus he would have 
failed to reach the haven but for Menke's timely as- 
sistance in knocking off two fast men who would 
otherwise have pulled the runner down. Both Posten 
and Menke received an ovation. Menke kicked goal. 
Score, 6 to 0. Play was resumed, and the soldiers, by 
hitting the line hard and f ast.soon made a touch-down 
and kicked goal. Score, 6 to 6. The teams played a 
few minutes longer, and when time was called the 
advantage was with the College, they having the ball 
and being on their opponents' territory. Dr. Mayo 
acted as umpire. 



Farmers' Institutes. 



Institutes have been appointed and assignments 
made from the College as follows:— 

Russell, Russell County, December 4th; Prof. 
Georgeson. 

Oneida, Nemaha County, December 10th and 11th; 
Professors Hitchcock and Willard. 

Nortonville, Jefferson County, December 17th and 
18th; Prof. Olin and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Oak Grange, Shawnee County, December 17th and 
18th; Prof. Georgeson and Mrs. Winchip. 

Hackney, Cowley County, December 29th and 30th; 
Professors Failyer and Mason. 

Hiawatha, Brown County, December 30th; Dr. 
Mayo. 

Overbrook, Osage County, January 21st and 22nd; 
Professors Mayo and White. 

Wellsville, Franklin County, January 22nd and 
23rd; Professors Georgeson and Will. 

Peabody, Marion County, January 28th and 29th; 
Professors Walters and Mason. 

Hutchison. Reno County, February 4th and 5th; 
Professors Hitchcock and Nichols. 

Berrvton, Shawnee County, February Uth and 
12th; Secy. Graham and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Haven, Reno County, February 11th and 12th; Pro- 
fessors Lantz and Popenoe. 

K. S. A. C. Reunion. 

All graduates and students of the College in at- 
tendance at the Kansas State Teachers' Association 
are requested to meet in the High School Building, 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 30th, at 9:30 o'clock. The 
program will consist of songs, an address by Prof. 
O. E. Olin, and others. 

K. S. A. C. Headquarters will be in southeast lobby 
of Representative Hall. All graduates, students, 
and former students are requested to register there. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



November 28th. 
Hamiltons called to order by President Hall. S.J. 
Adams led the Society in prayer. The Marshal 
being absent, E. L. Hougham was chosen to fill this 
responsible position. Under the head of initiation of 
new members, I. C. VanOrsdol took the oath of al- 
legiance. The program of the evening was opened 
by M. C Adams with an oration, "Accomplishments 
of the Nineteenth Century." A. W. Greenfield 
discussed "The Treatment of the American Indian as 
Compared with that of the Negro. The debate 
on the question, "Resolved, That Curiosity will 
L/ead a Man Farther than Necessity will Drive 
Him," was opened by E. L. Hougham, who showed 
the element of curiosity that led to the Egyptian in- 
vestigations, to the exploration of the New World, 
and to the discovery of the great invention of the 
age. W. E. Hardy took up the negative and showed 
the necessity back of the movements that led to the 
great explorations and inventions. L. H. Thomas, 



in somewhat more of a humorous strain, brought out 
some of the tendencies of man as a practical joker 
and the development of his traits out of curiosity. 
C. P. King nsponded in the same strain. At this 
juncture Merriken's Star Entertainers were intro- 
duced ami asked to furnish the Society with music. 
The gentlemen treated us to a guitar and mandolin 
duet, responding to a hearty encore, with another 
of their masterly renditions. They next gave a duet 
on the piano and banjo; again they responded to the 
hearty encore, and showed that although they had 
been giving some masterly productions, they were 
not yet at their best. The Society could not let 
them off at this but, called for another. As was ex- 
pected, this was the masterpiece of all. In point of 
excellence they seemed to play on the ascending 
scale. After receiving the thanks of our Society the 
entertainers retired. E. L. Hough man now took up 
the interupted debate and applied the curiosity 
solution to the interest manifested for our late enter- 
tainers. W. E. Hardy closed by summing up the 
argument. The Society decided the question in favor 
of the affirmative. J. F. Howe pre»ented the news 
of the week. Messrs. Rogler and Heath gave a violin 
duet. They responded to the encore with a selection 
calculated to revive the lagging spirits of the 
members. Their spirits were so much revived that 
they insisted on another. After Critic's report, the 
Society adjourned for ten minutes to reconvene in 
executive sessioti to consider Society matters. G. F. F. 



November 28th. 
Owing to the fact that the Star Entertainers were 
expected, every chair was occupied by Alpha Betas 
and visitors when President ShuU called the Society 
to order. After singitig, G. D. Hulett led in devo- 
tion. Miss Josephine Finley was installed as mem- 
ber of the boaid, there having been a vacancy. Mr. 
Stein and Mr. Bammes were initiated as members, 
and Miss Melvia Avery was elected but not initiated. 
The regular program of the day was then taken up. 
The first number was a humorous declamation, "The 
Inventor's Wife," by Laura Pritchard. This was 
followed by another selection, "The Model Dress- 
maker," Miss Cora Shull. The Society was next en- 
tertained with a vocal solo by Miss Edith Huntress 
with piano accompaniment by Gertrude Rhodes. 
"Should a Chair of Oratory and Elocution be Estab- 
lished at this College?" was argued on the affirma- 
tive by L. B. Jolly, and on the negative by C. R. Hay- 
wood. The que.stion was then opened to general 
discussion and a lively debate ensued. The "Glean- 
€ir" was read by Mr. Forrest, its editor. J. M. West- 
gate, being absent. Some of the selections were, 
"Learning to Skate," "Cranks," "Thanksgiving," 
"Things Heard in the Class Room." and "Things 
Found in the Lost Drawer." It was a good edition 
and well read. Quite a number of former members 
were present, and on being invited by the President 
to address the Society, Misses St. John, Hoop, and 
Bertha Kimball responded with words of cheer and 
commendation. The arrival of the "Star Entertain- 
ers" was announced, and Secretary Graham intro- 
duced Messrs. Page and Worrill, who then enter- 
tained their audience with music. Mr. Page showed 
marvelous skill with the trandolin. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Worrill with the guitar. They re- 
sponded to a hearty encore and the second selection 
was as heartily received as the first. The Society 
then extended them a vote of thanks. After recess 
followed a short business session, and in good time 
the order of adjournment was reached. E. L. W. 



November 28th. 
The lonians certainly had their share of visitors 
about College on Saturday. The hall was filled to 
more than its seating capacity by Society members, 
strangers, and College friends. At about the usual 
time President Houghton's gavel caused quiet to 
reign. After the opening song. Miss Bertha Spohr 
led in devotion. Following the roll call. Miss Mary 
Ferris was elected a member of the Society. The 
program was opened with a piano solo by Miss Eva 
Gill, which the audience found very enjoyable. Miss 
Brady pre.^ented a snort but very pleasing number of 
♦he Oracle. One of our visitors, Mr. Geo. Smith, 
kindly favored the Society with a vocal solo. Miss 
Lillie Eakin accompanying on the piano. Mr. 
Smith's always pleasing voice brought pleasant 
memories of days when he was often heard about the 
College. He was heartily encored, but did not re- 
spond. A new feature of the program was the 
extemporaneous story telling, with Miss Olson as 
Committee. Miss Vandivert, Mary Norton, and 
Minnie Spohr responded to the call with cute and in- 
teresting stories well told. Miss Edith Huntres-. with 
her vocal solo pleased her audience as she always does. 
The quotations from the Faculty, given in response 
to roll call, afforded much amusement, and closed the 
program. Before much business had been disposed 
of. Secretary Graham introduced to the Society, Mr. 
W. Eugene Page, the Mandolin Virtuoso, and his 
guitar accompanist. Mr. J. M. Worrel, who repre- 
sented the Star Entertainers of the Lecture Course. 
And in their music the Society enjoyed avery rare 
treat. Their response to the encore only produced a 
desire for more, and only a sense of propriety pre- 
vented more being demanded. After givinij quota- 
tions from Tennyson, the Society adjourned. M. A.C. 



December 5th. 
At the end of the fifth hour a number of girls 
assembled in room S for the regular meeting of the 
Y. W. C. A. The meeting was opened by singing 
two vcses each of nutnbers 1 and 27, in Pentecostal 
Hymns. Miss Correll led in prayer. Miss Kneeland, 
leader, took for the .scripture lesson a portiim of the 
22nd chapter of Proverbs. She called pirtioular 
attention to verses one and eleven. Number 120 was 
■ung; a few short prayers were offered, and the fol- 
lowing new members were taken in: Ella Peck, Ina 
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Kneeland, Lizzie Crum, Amy Barrett, Minnie Reed, 
Sarah Davis, Nettie McLaren, Emma Marksheffle, 
Cora Carlton, Phoebe Smith, Bessie Orr, Miss Agnew, 
and Mary Davis. M. W 

The Alpha Beta Annual. 

It is evident that the public, as well as the students, 
have learned to appreciate the efforts of the Alpha 
Betas in their annual exhibitions by the rush they 
made to secure tickets for the forthcoming event. 
Tickets to the number of 833 were issued, which 
number of persons just comfortably filled the Chapel. 
We are safe in saying that the decorations showed as 
much if not more skill and originality than any 
that has yet greeted the eyes of a waiting audience. 

The Overture was rendered by the College Orches- 
tra. 

President Fairchild led in devot.on. 

Mr. C. W. Shull, President of the Society, extended 
a hearty welcome to all. "We aim not merely to 
entertain, but also to instruct. We are trying each 
year to raise the standard of our work, and this even- 
ing we ask your prayerful attention and kindest 
criticism." 

Th? male quartet, a medley, by Messrs. Amos 
Cottrell,Guy Hulett, Edward Shellenbaura, and Louis 
JoUey. combined the element of expectancy with 
pleasure, which gave a pleasing elfect. 

The address, "A Relic of the Dark Ages," by Mr. 
R. W. Clothier, was given in an able and pleasing 
manner, which was a credit to his Society. "We are 
living in an age of progress. In order to realize the 
truth of this statement, we have but to think of the 
swift-flying palace car which carries us across the 
continent in a few hours, and compare it with the 
slow, lumbering stage coach of a century ago, which 
required as many months to accomplish the same 
thing. Why, the truth of the statement is self-evident. 
When ws look out upon the world, we read it in 
everything that comes within the field of vision. In 
order that civilization may make perfect progress, 
there must be a constant improvement in the intel- 
lectual, moral, material, and social condition of man 
which will effect all classes of society alike. There 
is a force now working in society which tends to 
sweep civilization back towards that dark oblivion 
from which it has apparently emerged. It manifests 
itself in the un christian doctrine of competition, 
and it molds the accepted view of the abstract right 
of man. While we are prone to grow enthusiastic in 
praise of the splendor of our nineteenth century 
civilization, we forget that we have retained with us 
a hideous relic of the dark ages— a spirit of individual 
selfishness which is the greatest foe to civilization 
that has ever existed. This same spirit worked in 
the civilization of Rome, it brought on a French revo- 
lution, and has fastened itself to modern civilization. 
Selfishness has been the one moving force in our 
great industrial development, and it is not labor alone 
that suffers bv this spirit; for there is not an insti- 
ution in the land which is unaffected by its influence. 
It has entered the churches, it has taken possession 
of the legislative hails, and we find it in the home 
where it instills itself into every new generation. Is 
there no escape from the influence of this unrighteous 
spirit? It remains for the present generation to 
answer the question. Away back in the centuries of 
the past, on the hill of Calvary, the most divine of all 
men was nailed to the cross for condemning the 
same spirit. Are we better than he? Let us live to 
proclaim to the world in the face of all the scientific 
reasoning of the pafct, that God's divine law of pro- 
gress for man is not one of everlasting devotion to 
self, but is one of universal friendship, love, and 

peace." ... 

An octette, composed of girls, represented to us in 
song the duties of "The Model College Girl." 

The debate, which is always a prominent feature 
of an annual program, was argued on the affirmative 
by Mr. G. D. Hulett, while Miss Nora Reed presented 
the negative. The Society is to be commended on its 
tact in the solution of the question, "Should the 
State Endow Univer&ity Extension?" which was so 
suitable for the occasion. 

Mr. Hulett in his argument maintained that, "The 
question of State aid for the extension of university 
advantages to the unfavored class is one of compar- 
ative newness. Yet it is not impossible that in our 
own day we shall be called upon to answer that ques- 
tion. Within the borders of our own land are hungry 
thousands, hungry not for bread, but for intellectual 
sustenance. Young men and women are debarred 
by one cause or another from securing the mental 
training they so much desire. It is a trite saying 
that "Where there'.-, a will there's a way." This is 
true only to a very limited extent when applied to 
securing a college education. It is a genius coupled 
with an indomitable will that accomplishes. In our 
present system of colleges and universities, it must 
be remembered that not only are there a compara- 
tively few who are privileged to attend, but also 
that of those who do attend, a large proportion are 
sent by their parents whether the student has a deep- 
seated desire for culture or not. And what is the re- 
sult? Mat.ifestly, not educated men. It might be 
argued that this system will tend to decrease the at- 
tendance and influence of the college, but it will have 
thp opposite effect. The college originates from the 
gift of an individual or a society. The State takes up 
the work, and we haveour otatc universities, normals, 
and agricultural colleges. Now. why not place the 
next stone in the structure? The result will not, 
however, justify the State in dollars and cents. But 
education is not primarily a means of financial ad- 
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vancement, but for individual growth. Shall we 
allow the shallow life of the community and State to 
predominate, when by a judicious expenditure of 
time and money, the intellectual life of the State 
might be given as great a stimulus as that which has 
been given it through the adoption of our public 
school system?" 

Miss Reed in presenting the negative admitted that 
"the subject under discussion was comparatively new, 
and for this reason, if there were no others, the State 
should not be in haste to extend its aid. Suppose 
that the State should take up with every new fad of 
the popular mind, it would be but a few years till we 
would be a bankrupt nation. The university exten- 
sion movement should first prove its right to exist, 
by its intrinsic worth before the State should pre- 
sume to aid. Because this movement has been suc- 
cessful in a few centers, as Chicago and Philadelphia, 
this is no proof that it will therefore be successful all 
over our broad land. The demand for such an insti- 
tution is not great enough at the present day to 
secure its establishment. Science, art, and mechan- 
ical skill have all increased at a very tardy pace. 
Society also advances under the same universal law. 
Education is likewise subject to the same rule, and 
the time for university extension as a State institu- 
tion is far in the future. The State should make the 
best use of the funds at its disposal. It has been ar- 
gued that the university extension centers will open 
the way for tho.se persons to secure an education who 
would not otherwise obtain it. Those who .lack the 
energy to secure an education under our present pub- 
lic school system would be the last to receive aid 
from such a source. The person who lacks the energy 
to secure an education under our present system 
would fail to do so, though an extension center be 
established at every cross road." 

The Musical Entertainment, in the form of a 
'Gypsy Chorus," a new and pleasing feature of the 
program, was followed bv "A Christmas Carol," by 
Miss Josephine Finley. the production was cleverly 
written. Through it ran a touch of pathos, which 
blended harmoniously with the trend of the tale. 

The Society paper,'-The Gleaner,"was edited by Mr. 
Edward Shellenbaum, with the motto, "Honor is the 
reward of all Virtue." The Society evidently had 
here put forth its best efforts and the selections pre- 
sented were chosen with a view to variety. "Behind 
the Footlights," "An Original Poem." "The Tale of 
a Turtle." Progress of the Nineteenth Century," The 
College Bell." That Leap Year Party," followed by 
amusing notes on the party, and "A Student's Influ- 
ence, "are the titles of the contributions which securely 
held'tlie attention of the audience. 

The Quintette, on stringed instruments, was highly 
appre. iated as shown in the hearty applause which 
greetea the players. 

The oration delivered by Miss Alice Shofeon Our 
Flag." inspired all with the necessity of loyalty to 
our Nation's banner. "As a man's character is 
.shown in his face. t.o a nation's life is read in a ban- 
ner unfurled. The colonial flags used by the English 
colonies founded in America, expressed the desire ol 
the people for justice. Each red stripe on our flag is 
a story of suffering and bravery, written in blood on 
a sponge of white. Each star is a world in itself 
with its own history, if we could but read it. Go ask 
the student of history what that flag reveals to him. 
He will tell us that it has been the foremost object in 
the eves of its countrymen from the time when it 
waved at the battle of Brandywine, and when at last 
she was at peace with other nations, slavery, that 
enemy of prosperity, threatened to ruin the princi- 
ples upon which our State was founded. Again 
freedom prevailed, and instead of division, those 



bars have reached out and drawn within a closer 
union, the North, South, East, and West. Our 
statesman, when he sees that flag, sees a nation 
possessing an influence felt in every zone on every 
side of the globe. He sees a nation that once sought 
mercy now giving it to suffering humanity. It is a 
nation verifying the promise given when our fore- 
fathers asked redress, 'In return for the recognition 
of liberty, we promise the blessing of a people who 
put their trust in God.' When we remember that 
old soldier says there is no tie stronger than that 
which bound their hearts while in the army, we can 
sympathize with the look of sadness that comes across 
his face as he thinks of those comrades who fell at 
the moment of victory. While we have power to act 
or speak, let us defend those noble principles estab- 
lished with this nation, 'that while the world shall 
stand, that banner shall wave o'er the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.' " 

Miss Gilkerson and Mr. Clothier rendered a vocal 
duet, "Across the Still Lagoon," in a very creditable 
manner. 

The last feature of the program was a play, "The 
Witches' Drill," which furnished much amusement. 

Emma S. Fini.ev. 



The influence that one farmer has over another is 
frequently more than he is willing to acknowledge. 
Whether he is aware of it or not, he keeps an eye on 
what is going on about him and, like other people, is 
more or less influenced by what he sees. If his 
neighbor is raising a good crop, he is likely to com- 
pare his own. If he finds it better, he is likely to try 
to push his own to be just as good or a little better. 
If it it is not so good as his own, then he is more likely 
to content himself that his is the best and let it go at 
that instead of trying to improve it. — E. E. 'Boquet, in 
National Stockman. 
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. School Supplies of all kinds, g-old pens, etc. 



VARNfiY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for > . i- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Uand Bookb owrv 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see > i « 

SUBSCRIPTIONS taken for all magazines and newspapers; 
thus saving you all the trouble and expense of remittance to 
the publishers. Best news stand in the city run in connection 
with our book, stationery, and shoe business. Leslie H. Smith 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, InylU 
students and all other College people to call and examiat 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in n^n* 
wear. Litest styles in every department. 



K.VOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat vaiiety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
•I - Call without fail before buvinif. 
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K. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Cocks, .I^i 
and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is headquarters for Dry Good- , No 
lions, Boots .-"ndShofcs. Hats and Caps, Clothing. ai<i f • ' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer> store in 
connection. 
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R. C. P. ULACHLV, 
releplione No. 139. 



Dentist. (Jold filling a specialty. 



Sen IJLT/, HKOS. offer Fresh and Salt Meals in gr -at variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on P<yntz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders lu delivery 
ivagon. 
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A RATING TABLE FOR THE BLUE RIVER. 

BY PROF. O. P. HOOD. 

A RATING curve for the dischargfe of the Blue 
River at Manhattan may be of interest to some 
w^o have occasion to watch the rise and fall of this 

river. 

The Blue drains an area of 7,040 square miles in 
Kansas and 2,420 square miles in Nebraska. Of all 
the tributaries of the Kansas, this is the most im- 
portant, because draining a country whose rain-fall 
is considerably above that of the more western tribu- 
taries. There are many places where water power 
could be developed and where the river water could be 
profitably used for irrigation. At some time it will 
be important to know the habits of the river and the 
quantity of its normal discharge in the various sea- 
sons. On paper which has been ruled into squares, 
the vertical spaces may represent the height of the 
water in the river, and horizontal spaces may repre- 
sent the discharge in cubic feet per second . The dis- 
charge being measured by instruments at some 
height, a point is placed on the ruled paper at a dis- 
tance from the first vertical, liae representing the dis-> 
charge.andon that horizontal line representing the 
river height. Having plotted a number of measure- 
ments on the paper, a curve is drawn coinciding, 
more or less perfectly with all the points, the cutve 
following more closely those measurements which 
are considered the most trustworthy. From this 
curve the discharges for intermediate river heights, 
which have not been measured, can be read with a 
reasonable degree of certainty as to their correctness. 
For the Blue River the curve is fairly well establish- 
ed from two feet to twelve feet. The discharges in 
cubic feet per second at each foot of gauge height at 
the RocKy Ford bridge are as follows:— 

^t^ftef '^.'*' 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 10 n ,2 
^discha"'!.**'' 214 408 662 1028 1508 20SS 2698 3433 4268 5268 «478 
July, 1895, was about as dry a month as the river is 
likely to see in the months when fields are usually ir- 
rigated. For seventeen days the river showed no 
evidence of a rain in its territory. During this 
time the discharge was about 550 cubic feet per 
second. This is equivalent to a rate of over 33,000 
acre feet per month. Two thousand acres could have 
had three inches per day during the month, allowing 
a waste of half the available supply. There were 
three rains, showing a rise in the river which 
brought the total discharge for the month to 42,400 

acre feet. 

THE STATE DAIRY ASSOCIATION. 

BY SECY. I. D. GRAHAM. 

THE Tenth Annual Meeting of the v-jtate Dairy 
Association recently held at Abilene was a no- 
table one in the history of this Association, and one 
of which it, as well as the State at large, may be 
proud. More than one hundred dairies and cream- 
eries were represented, and the attendance of others 
who were more or less interested in the proceedings 
was large. 

Beginning, as it did, in the meeting of a handful of 
men,— but few of whom were practical dairymen,— 
in the parlor of one of the Topeka hotels, this Asso- 
ciation finds itself at the end of the first decade of its 
history a strong organization of recognized power 
and ability in its own field of usefulness. In the 
early days, the advocate of the "gathered cream" 
system was a big man, and the "separator" man a 
wild-eyed theorist unworthy of being taken seriously. 
Now they have changed places, and the community 
has been benefited. 

At the last raeet'.ng, the exhibit of dairy products 
and appliances was large and very instructive, and 
the interest of the members and visitors great; but 
that which made of this meeting the success that it 
proved was the high qualily and character of the pa- 
pers presented by both the local members and the 
invited visitors, some of who.n enjoy a national 
reputation. 

If one may distinguish among papers where all were 
so good, it might be to refer to seme of the papers 
presented by the visiting experts from outside our 
State lines. Among these, the very excellent address 
of Prof. Hacker of the Dairy Department of the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station doubtless proved an eye- 
opener to many present. 

Among his many good points we may note his pref- 
erence for individual merit in the butter-making cow 
as of vastly more importance than breed. A cow 
that is of spare habit, with lean neck and head, great 
depth of body, good circulation and respiration, and 



standing low on her legs, seems to approximate hi» 
ideal type. To be a good butter cow, she must be one 
that simply will not get fat. The good butter cow 
should be small in size for the one reason that a large 
animal requires a greater indintenance ration and 
so costs more to keep. And then, if she has any ten- 
dency to lay on fat, she robs the pail by requiring 
still more maintenance for the added weight. 

To illustrate, according to the Professor's estimate, 
it requires one pound of digestible nutrients per day 
for each one hundred pounds of cow. If, therefore, a 
cow weighs eight hundred pounds, her daily food 
must contain at least eight pounds of digestible 
nutrients to simply keep her alive and in health.- 
If she weigh 1,200 pounds, she will require twelve 
pounds, or one-half more food for the same purpose, 
none of which returns any profit in the pail. With 
these facts in mind, it is an easy matter to compute 
the amount of food the cow will consume over and 
above the maintenance ration, and the return for this- 
she makes in the flow of milk. 

In determining the coat of a po,und of butter, tj^* 
Professor obtained some surprising re;sult8. Beg,ifl,' 
niog with a cpw that jiid not q^ite meet his r^.quit,e,r. 
ments as to, type, an4 wbich charged hi* sonjetbitJST; 
more thap seventeen cents per pound for batter, ,1^^ 
continued his experiments until he found one th*t 
charged but a small fraction more than four cents- 
per, pound for butter. 

His cows are fed but twice per day. and always go- 
to their stalls with an appetite. They are always- 
protected from the weather and kept in the most 
comfortable condition possible. 

The dairy cowisahighly artificial thing, and must 
not be allowed to relapse into a "state of nature," if 
her qualities are to be preserved. For this reason 
the dairy calves are allowed food from the udder but 
once; then the whole milk with its n;-tural warmth 
for one week. After this they have a mixture of 
whole and separator milk in varying qualities until 
turned to grass in the spring. 

Did space allow, a brief review of other valuable 
papers would be interesting, and those who attended 
the meeting will wait, but impatiently, for them to 
appear in print. 

The Associrtion wound up the good work of the 
session by tak'^ng steps toward securing the needed 
legislation for the establishment of a dairy school in 
connection with the Agricultural College. This is a 
pressing necessity, and must come. 



A JAVANESE TEA PLANTATION. 

BY DAVID G. KAIRCHII.D, '88. 

[Excerpts from a Private Letter.] 

I HAVE jujt come in from an excursion to one of the 
great tea plantations of Java. As the difficulties of 
travel here are great, every planter has become a sort 
of hotel keeper— only no charges are made. I stayed 
in a plantation house four days, and I assure you it 
was a most novel experience. 

America is noted for its large plantations; but 'I 
don't know of any culture of a perennial plant there 
which covers over 21,000 acres, or of a single farm Of 
35,000 acres, employing 1500 men regularly, and from 
1000 to 2000 women as tea pickers. It is simply a 
stupendous plantatioc, and a walk through it is like 
an ocean voyage — the horizon is bounded by tea 
plants, and the rolling hillsides are covered with aa 
even green color like immense billows. Words fail 
to describe the beauties of this mountain scenery or 
the charm of its climate after six months spent here 
at a lower elevation. The farm is spread out on the 
saddle between two immense volcanoes, at an altitude 
of 1600 feet. The morning temperature is about 60^^ 
to 70^ F., and the rain-fall is less than at this altitude 
of 800 feet. It is claimed that this higher altitude,, 
from one thousand to two thousand feet, has the 
healthiest climate in the island; for it is neither too- 
cold and cloudy nor too sunny and dry, but year in,^ 
year out, has a genuine May weather in the morning 
and June weather after dinner. 

But I suppose your interest will center in ques- 
tions of the management of such an immense estate. 
Where labor costs only from 6 to 8 cents a day per 
man, it i.- not to be expected that much labor-saving 
machinery will be introduced; the driers and rollers 
and selectors, or graders, being essentially simple 
machines, though quite effective. There are two- 
kinds or sorts of tea grown here— the China tea and 
Assam tea. The former is a small tree, when not 
pruned growing to twelve or fourteen feet, but when 
pruned, as tor the plantation, scarcely two tr two 
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and one-half feet high. It yields smaller quantities 
and an inferior quality of tea to the Assam tea 
p'lant, which is much larger when pruned, often 
ihree and one-half to four feet high. The trees are 
l>runed to make the plant form a broad, flat top, and a 
-cross-section of a well-proportioned Assam tree 
^ould be almost an equilateral triangle. It is the 
young, tender shoots which arise from over this flat 
-top which are picked and furnish the tea. In gen- 
eral, the young twig when picked has only three 
leaves unfolded. In certain special cases, a small 
portion of the twig is plucked. The plucking is done 
tj girls and women exclusively. Children of eight 
jeara often show great proficiency in snipping off 
the twigs between thumb and forefinger. 

At the drying factory, in the smooth gravel plot in 
■front, long lines of girls and women with their pack- 
ages of tea file in. They spread the tea out deftly 
■on large, round bamboo mats in a thin layer to wilt 
in the strong sunlight. When the turgesence has 
•41isappeared from the leaves, they are poured into a 
hopper which feeds a narrow space between two 
horizontal metal plates in slow rotation in opposite 
directions. The principle of these rolling machines 
-must have been taken from the simple, almost in- 
astinctive. movement of rolling any thin .substance 
Ijetween the palms of the hands, for it produces the 
.-same result and resembles it most strikingly. As the 
tea falls from this roller, it is stacked in trays for an 
hour or two to "ferment," or as Dr. Van Romburg 
<Claims. to oxidize. 

As there i* no bacterium connected with the pro- 
-ces-s, it is not admissible to use the term fermentation. 
"This process produces, through an oxidation of one of 
the aetherial oils in the tea leaves, the aromatic com- 
pound which gives to the tea its aroma. This aro- 
-matic compound, or tea oil, has already been separated 
^romthetea and analyzed, and will no doubt some 
^ay be produced synthetically. 

Upon the length of time which the tea is allowed 
'to oxidize, depends in a measure the quality of the 
-tea, and the sooner the leaves can be dried after 
-"fermentation" the better the quality of tea. The 
market value of tea, however, is quite another thing, 
and depends largely upon the percentage of tips in it. 
These tips are composed of the very youngest still 
unfolded leaves, and are much more thickly beset 
•with gold hrown hairs, giving them a beautiful glos- 
sy appearance. The so-called gold Peko (which 
Ijrought such fabulous prices on the London market, 
and as every one supposes these prices seem to have 
been made by those interested in Ceylon plantations) 
is made by selection from ordinary tea. A flannel 
<loth is pressed upon the dry tea and then lifted, when 
many of the very youngest of the tips, because cov- 
-ered with hairs, stick to it and may easily be shaken 
upon a separate tray. 

The tea, after oxidation, is put at once through the 
.^rier, which resembles in appearance a threshing 
machine, and in principle is simply an oven with con- 
-tinually changing air current. A current of hot air, 
200" centigrade, is conducted over a slowly moving 
.«ieve, on which the tea is spread out. After forty 
minutes passage twice through the machine, the tea 
is considered dry and is sorted by means of a slanted 
revolving drum with perforations of increasing size. 
.A few minutes stay in the sunlight the following 
.**y to drive off' any moisture gathered during sorting 
.and cleaning by the women, and the tea is packed in 
lead-lined receivers, ready to be shipped in the well- 
iknown tea chests, which are also made on the place. 
The tea plant reaches a very old age, of course, and 
one is often surprised to hear that this or that portion 
«f the estate is fifty or sixty years old. The methods 
•of culture are more those of a garden than of a 
larm. scrupulously clean and well worked, all by 
Jiand, no plows or harrows or cultivators being used. 
■The soil is a brick-red, and seems to be as mellow and 
<«asy of manipulation as that of a potting bench. 
<^hemical manures are little used; in fact, the con- 
currence has been so slight as yet that this aid to the 
production of larger leaf surface has not been 
thoroughly exploited, and yet it would seem one of 
the most fertile fields for the investigation of the 
effect of nitrogenous fertilizers. 

But of all the interesting things which strike the 
-eye of a horticulturist must be the fact that every tree 
Is a seedling. The look of heterogenity presented by 
a tea field is very striking, especially to one accus- 
tomed to plantations of grafted nursery stock. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of grafting and budding are not in- 
dsurmountable, I am told, and I even saw one or two 
toudded trees on the place. What a wide margin 
-for improvement is left, should the tea market be- 
come glutted, is shown more clearly by this fact than 
tby anything else connected with the business of tea 
*ianufacture. It would seem to me a most delight- 



ful task to produce by selection a variety of Assam 
tea, with leaves as large as a chestnut leaf and as 
thin and aromatic as the London fancier could wish. 
It is probable that I have not seen enough to realize 
the difficulties of the problem, but I believe such 
things are possible. 
BoiTBN zoRG, Java, Oct. 25, 18%. 



The Home and Fireside. 



Even as the sunbeam is composed of minute rays, 
the happy home life must be constituted of little ten- 
dernesses, kind looks, sweet laughter, gentle words, 
loving counsels. There is nothing on earth so beau- 
tiful as the household on which Christian love forever 
smiles, and where religion walks a counselor and a 
friend. Home is a place of rest, where the spirit 
basVs in the peaceful delights of domestic love. 
Home should be made so truly home that the weary, 
tempted heart could turn toward it anywhere on the 
dusty highway of life, and receive light and strength. 
Should some one ask me to conduct him to one of 
the happiest homes in the land, I should not take him 
to some superb edifice in a bustling, noisy city; but 
should wend my way to some quiet farm house, pre- 
sided over by a thrifty, frugal farmer, whose heart 
is in his work— where the eye may be delighted by 
looking upon the grooving grain, the cattle grazing 
upon many a hill, and flowers which bloom in pro- 
fusion. There, to my mind, aro to bo found the con- 
ditions most conducive to htal'Ji, peace, tranquility, 
and happiness. In the words of Goldtliwaite, •Ever 
remeiiiber that, for health and substantial wealth, for 
rare opportunities for self improvement, for long life 
and real independence, farming is the best business 
in the world." The happiest homes in the world are 
those where each has a work to perform, and all go 
at it cheerfully. 

On the farin each member can have a share in 
helping to fill the family treasury. Depend upon it, 
if you would keep your sons from ruiini:ig away into 
perilous centers, yon must make farm life attractive. 
You can do this by abating the task of farming, by 
raising maximum crops at maximum profits, by sur- 
rounding your work with theexhilaration of intellectu- 
al proe^ress. You must elevate the whole spirit of your 
vocation. Lead your sons to properly estimate the 
high and honorable position of the farmer. Delight- 
ful firesides and friendly circles are every day aban- 
doned by our youth for the dangerous excitement 
and vicissitudes of city life. Are not the fathers re- 
sponsible, to a great extent, for this sad state of af- 
fairs? Have some system about your farming. You 
can't expect your boy to become interested in such 
slip-shod work as is noticeable on a great many farms. 
If he sees you work hard all the year and come out in 
debt, it is a poor encouragement for him to stay on 
the farm. If you want to keep him there, quit grum- 
bling and farm intelligently. Take .some good agri- 
cultural paper, read it yourself, and encourage your 
son to read it. Study new methods, let him experiment 
some, and get him interested. Let him have his own 
horse, and a piece of land to cultivate, and all he 
makes on it. 

Then the mother and daughters have something to 
employ their leisure moments — something that will 
take them into the air and sunshine. What woman 
does not delight in the care of poultry? And it is 
not only an interesting, attractive occupation, it is a 
paying business. It is a mistaken idea that it re 
quire^ a great amount of capital to begin. Wo 
could "cite you many instances of women engaged in 
this branch of industry accu nulating quite a snug 
litttle sum in a very sh.irc time. What would be 
nicer for the daughter than a strawberry bed? This 
fruit always commands a good price. Small for- 
tunes have been made in a remarkably short period 
by strawberry raisers. Bie culture yields hand.some 
returns, and is a nice employment for women and 
children. I might mention other occupations, such as 
dairying, etc., but in a happy, prosperous, self-sus- 
taining home all find some work to do. 

And when the family, having been engaged in 
healthful exercise during the day. gather around the 
fireside in the evening there is peace and happiness 
pictured on every face, of which city residents can- 
not boast. Of course there are homes in our cities, 
but it is the exception, and not the rule. There are 
so many things to allure one— especially the young 
people — away from home. Too often the care-worn 
father is looked to as the only means of support, and 
it is seldom that the family have a quiet evening to 
themselves. Though they may enjoy the fascina- 
tions of society, they will never know the peace and 
tranquility felt by the occupants of a quiet farm 
house. 

Parents, if you would keep the faces of your chil- 
dren bright and smiling, if you would have them re- 
main at liome in the evening, and deliyht to return to 
the old place after they have homesof their own. you 
must make home attr;ictive. Music is of inestimable 
value as a iKjuie enjoyment. We know of no more 
pleading and interesii ig spt'ctacle than that of broth- 
ers and sisters play.ng and singing togetli r, while 
the parents sit delighted by. Parents should not fail 
to consider the great value of music. Buy a good in- 
strument, and teach your family to sing and play; 
then they cin produce sufficient amusement at home, 
ard your sons will not think of looking elsewhere 
for it, and thus often be led into dens of vice and im- 
morality. 

Let parents talk much and talk well at home. It 
is better to instruct children and make them happy at 
home than it is to charm strangers or amuse friends. 
A silent hou.se is a dull place for young people— a 
place from which they will esc ipe if possible. There 
are many innocent games in which father and mother 
could join, and thus pleasantly while away the long- 



winter evening. Increase fireside pleasures, and you 
will increase the happiness of your family. 

There can be no true happiness where love has no 
place. It is the first requisite of a happy home. Love 
expels all that is mean and base; bids us think great 
thoughts, do great deeds. 

A business understanding between husband and 
wife concerning the household treasury is necessary 
to a happy, prosperous hone. The neglect of this has 
caused much unpleasantness, to say the least. The 
household expenditures must be governed by the in- 
come. No family can long be happy who live beyond 
their income. Teach your children by example to be 
contented with their lot. Contentment is the utmost 
felicity a man is capable of in this world, and the 
maintainingof such an uninterrupted spirit of tran- 
quility is the very crown of wisdom. Wealth, fame and 
power are not the only sources of enjoyment, but lim- 
ited fortune, obscurity and insignificance are com- 
patible with and have proved most friendly to happi- 
ness. Writers of every age have endeavored to show 
that pleasures are in us, and not in the object offer- 
ed for our amusement. The fountain of joutent roust 
spring up in the mind. Man sees goodness around 
him in proportion to the goodness that is within him. 
What a glorious world this would be if all its in- 
habitcints could say with Shakespeare's shepherd, 
'Sir, I am a true laborer; I earn that I wear; owe no 
man hate; envy no man's happiness; glad of other 
man's good; contented with my farm." 

Remember, again, our success and hapiness in life 
bears a direct proportion to the exertions we make. 
To industry, guided by reasonable intelligence and 
economy, every family can look with certainty as an 
unfailing source of temporal prosperity. Honorable 
industry always travels the same road with enjoy- 
ment. 

A happy home must necessarily be a well gov- 
erned home. Unlimited goad humor is one of the 
chief requisites of all good government, whether of 
one's self, a nursery, or a country. Be cheerful, for it 
is the only happy life. We commend that sweet 
cheerfulness by which a good and sensible woman 
diffuses the oil of gladness throughout the Home circle. 
Cultivate cheerfulness. Teach those around you to 
discern the silver lining of the darkest cloud. 

Daughters, remember your first duty is to make 
mother happy. Shun all that would pain her. Lighten 
the burden of housekeeping by assuminc part of the 
responsibility, and more of the work. Strive to beauti- 
fy your home. Make everything look as cheerful as 
possible. Flowers have an ennobling influence in 
the home, and there are many varieties that require 
little care, and you will be amply repaid for your 
trouble. 

The spirit of congenial friendship must link the 
hearts of the inmates of a dwelling, or it is not home. 
Oh, that parents were brought to realize that the 
characters of their children are formed under the 
moulding powers of home! Who does not feel the 
influence of home upon all his habits of life? Our 
life abroad is but a reflex of what it is at home. Let 
us strive with increasing effort to make our home 
happier. Let it be reality, and not mere poetry to 
speak of 

"My own dear quiet home. 
The Eden of my heart." 
— Mrs. G. tA. Marsh, in Southern Cultivator. 
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What is Liberal Education? 

A speaker at a farmers' meeting in Ohio answer- 
ed the above question in an admirable paper, in the 
course of which he said: "All forms of education 
embrace the culture of the man, physical, intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious. Etch age has had its 
own ideas of what an education is. It has been a 
struggle for our colleges and our universities to get 
away from the domination of the classics as the sole 
course of training and culture. The classical idea of 
education exalts tlie learner above the doer. A man 
who has a really liberal education 'is not only learn- 
ed, but trained and diciplined for work.' He may or 
may not have studied the classics, but these have 
not been his chief study. He must have studied the 
sciences, and the book of nature. He must have 
studied his fellow men and the laws that govern 
human society. The years in .school are but prepar- 
ing the way for a liberal education. 

"Huxley described the man who is liberaly educat- 
ed as one 'who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will, and does with 
ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, 
it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic- 
engine with all its parts of equal strength and in 
smooth working order, ready, like a steam engine, to 
be turned to do any kind of work, and spin gossam- 
ers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose 
mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and 
fundamental truths of nature and of the laws of her 
operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to a 
halt by a viiforous will, the servant of a tender 
conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or art; to hate all vileness, and to 
respect others as himself. Such a one, and no other, 
has had a liberal education.' " 



Patents— 50 Years' Experience. 

Trade Marks, Designs, Copyrights, etc. Anyone 
sending a sketch and description may quickly ascer- 
tain, free, whether an invention is probably patent- 
able. Communications strictly confidential. Oldest 
agents for securing prtents in America. We have a 
Washington office. Patents taken through Muun & 
Co. receive special notice in the Scientific American, 
beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of any 
scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a year; 51.50, 
six months. Specimen copies and hand-book on 
patents sent free. Address, Munn & Co., 361 Broad- 
""ay. New York. 
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Caiendir. 

18%-97. 
Fall Teiin • September Hith to December 19fii. 
"Whiter Term— January 5th to Mar^h 27ili. 
Spring Term— March 3()tU i<i June 10th. 
June 10th. Commencement. 

1897-98. 
Fall Term— September 9th to December Wlh 



To School Officers. 

The Colleire Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
■Chool district bonds ai par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being- first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural Colleire. Addreps 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner, Leon. Kan. 



QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



The First-years held a pleasant party on Monday 
evening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sexton. 

Prof. Olin was called to Eldorado yesterday, to at- 
tend the funeral of a younger brother, who died au 
Lrittle Rock. 

Prof. Brown thinks of moving from the suburbs to 
the Adams house, corner of Houston Street and 
Juliette Avenue. 

The Ionian Society held no session Saturday out of 
respect to their President, Miss Houghton, whose 
mother died on Wednesday. 

President Fairchild would have attended the irri- 
gation convention at Phoenix, Arizona, this week, 
but for the illness of Mrs. Fairchild. 

Several cases of sickness are reported, among them 
being Dr. Mayo's little son. Donald; Mrs. Fairchild, 
of pharyngitis, and Prof. Mason and Secy. Graham 
of grip. 

The Manhattan Horticultural Society will meet 
Thursday afternoon, in Horticultural Hall. Prof. 
Georgeson will speak of the Ozark region as a fruit 
country. 

Professors Hitchcock and Willard report a poorly 
attended institute at Oneida, the weather being so 
fine that the farmers preferred physical to mental 
exercise. 

Profe.ssors Popenoe and Mason and Mr. Sears at- 
tended the meeting of the State Horticultural Society, 
at Topeka, last week, the first two having a place on 
the program. 

The railroad companies have granted an extension 
of holiday rates to students, who, with proper creden- 
tials, will be enabled to purchase tickets at reduced 
rates on Saturday, December I9th. 

The Forester, an illustrated journal devoted to 
forestry, reaches our table this week. It is. edited by 
John Gifford, of Mays Landing, N. J., and is the 
official organ of the New Jersey Forestry Associa- 
tion. Subscription price, 50 cents. 

Lee Foo Sing (translated, Fred Mark TurnbuU) 
visited the College on Thursday. He lectured at the 
Baptist Church on Friday evening. Ah Sing has 
been a resident of the United States for sixteen 
years, the last three of which he has spent at 
Ottawa University. He will soon go to Chicago Uni- 
versity to enter Moody's Bible Class, that he may 
better fit him.self for missionary work in China, to 
which country he plans an early return. 

The forestry museum is the richer for about 500 
specimens of woods indigenous to the coast line of 
Southern Virginia. These specimens were collected 
by Prof. Mason in a hurried visit to the region after 
the American Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Station, to which he was a delegate 
from our College, had adjourned; and many of them 
are from the immediate vicinity of the battle-field of 
of Williamsburg, thus giving thetn a value to the 
historian as well as to the student of forestry. 

i'he Museum is again indebted to the kindly re- 
membrance of Capt. E. B. Bolton, now at Fort Ring- 
gold, Texas, on the lower Rio Grande. This time 
Capt. Bolton adds to our collections excellent skins 
of the ,scissor-tail fly-catcher, male and female, the 
green jay, male and female, Audubon's oriole, male, 
and golden-fronted woodpecker, male. The last three 
•pecies are characteristic of the extreme southwest, 
varying thence through Mexico, and hence are of 
more than usual interest. All are most welcome 
additions. 

Miss Harper and Miss Rupp, as representatives of 
the Ladies' Faculty Club, entertained the Faculty 
and their wives on Friday evening at the home of 
the former. The afi^air was delightfully informal. 
After an hour of small talk, larded with a fair pro- 
portion of the larger sort, the hostesses provided 
their guests with broad shingles on each of which 
was a tiny candle, a small cracker, a paper boat 
containing salt, and a wooden paddle, — the signifi- 
cance of all of which the reader is left to guess. 
Later, a more substantial repast was provided, and 
the guests departed at ten o'clock to dream sweet 
dreams after a diet of mince pie and strong cofl^ee. 

The siirit of industry which obtains among our 
students, both undergraduate and po-.t graduate, is 
incomprehensible to the average inmate of a class- 
ical institution. This was aptly illustrated during 
the recent State Convention of the Young Women's 
Christian Association held in town. The delegates, 
about sixty-five in number, spent one entire forenoon 
at the College, and the halls echoed »vith their exclam- 
ations of surprise and delight at the extent of the 
College and the great number of young men and 
young women who availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered for a practical education. The young 
ladies showed special interest in the Cooking Depart- 
ment where lunch was served to them— a lunch pre- 
pared and served by the students in household science, 



many of whom had a place on the program of the 
Convention. The lunch was so well prepared and so 
daintily served that the visitors were compelled to 
admiration of a system which makes it possible for a 
young woman to become an adept in household science 
as well as in literary worK, and to be equally efficient 
as dishwasher or musical leader and soloist! 



The Closing Chapel Exercise. 

To the Sixth Division of the Third-year Class be- 
longs the distinction of presenting the last public 
exercise in Chapel. The printed program was more 
elaborate than usual, and bore appropriate holiday 
greetings. It is reproduced in full: — 
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BAND 

JENNETTE CARPENTER - - 

Past Events Commemorated 

HENRY A. HARTIN - - 

Before the Chicago Convention 

ALICE M. MELTON - - 

The Beauty of the Sky 

Violin Solo--"Shot and Shell" 
BEN BROWN 

MOLLIE n. MINIS - - 
Wait 

SCHUYLER NICHOLS - - 
The Drift of Life 

HATTIE 0. NICHOLS - - 

Local Traditions of Spain 

nale Quartet— "We're Homeward Bound" 
J. H. BOWER T. E. THOMPSON 

E. B. PATTEN O. R. SMITH 

JUNIE L. PARKS - - 

Swiss Scenery 

JOHN M. PIERCE - - 

Pyramids Not All Egyptian 

C. JEANETTE PERRY - - 

Wanted— A New Nose 







GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



H. Ni Rhodes, '%, having resigned his place as 
teacher in the Upper Ogden school, plans post-grad- 
uate work for the winter term. 

Miss Effie Gilstrap, '92, one of the editors of the 
Chandler (Ok.) News, was married, December 9th, to 
Mr. David N. Frazier of Chandler. 

J. F. Odle, '94, Writes from Kalamazoo, Mich-, 
where he is foreman of a dairy farm, that he con- 
templates seeking employ tnent in another line. 

A. Dickens, '93, "bobs up serenely," after being 
defeated in his race for Saperintendent of Rice 
County, and philosophically comments thereon in 
this wise: '"Defeat is not nearly so bitter as some 
s^'em to suppose. It is part of the game one must 
consider when he begins; and I have the satisfaction 
of going down in good company. I learned a good 
tnany things last fall that I would never have learn- 
ed in any other way. Whether the education is worth 
the tuition fee, remains to be proved." 

Laura G. Day, '93, Instructor in Household Econ- 
omy in the Stout Manual Training School at Meno- 
minee, Wis., will address Women's Clubs at Madison 
and Milwaukee, next week, and will spend the holi- 
days at Chicago University with Gertrude Coburn, 
'91. Professor of Household Economy in Iowa Agri- 
cultural College at Ames, who is pursuing special 
studies there. It is quite probable that they will be 
joined by Ruth Stokes, '92, Instructor in Household 
Economy in the Toledo Schools, and Jane Tunnell, 



'89, Assistant to the Dean of Mt. Carmel (Ills.) Semi- 
nary, a preparatory school to the University. 

S. C. Harner, '90, with his wife, visited the College 
the first of the week. He is manager of the home 
farm of 400 acres near Lasita. 

Mrs. Mayme Houghton-Brock, '91, and Winifred 
Houghton, Fourth-year, tnouru the loss of their 
mother, who died on Wedne.-day, December yth, 
following a surgical operation. The Fourth-year 
Class attended the funeral in a body on Friday. 

Geo. M. Dick, of Ellsworth, Second-year in 1893-4, 
was run over and killed by a freight train in the 
Union Pacific yards at Junction City, Wednesday 
night. He was employed by the company as extra 
brakeman, and had been at work about two months. 

F. A. Waugh, 91, Professor of Horticulture in 
Vermont University at Burlington, is a candidate 
for the Ph. D. degree in Horticulture at Cornell 
University. He says in a recent letter: "We had a 
large horticultural meeting in Burlington, last week, 
the first in the hi.story of Vermont. It was brought 
about almost altogether by the efforts of the Experi- 
ment Station. I have thus the strange experience of 
coming east from Kansas to be the first Secretary of 
the Vermont Horticultural Society." 



Farmers' Institutes. 



Institutes have been appointed and assignments 
trade frotn the College as follows: — 

Nortonville, Jefferson County, December 17th and 
18th; Prof. Olin and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Oak Grange, Shawnee County, December 17th and 
18th; Prof. Georgeson and Mrs. Winchip. 

Hackney, Cowley County, December 29th and 30th; 
Professors Failyer and Mason. 

Hiawatha, Brown County, December 30th; Dr. 
Mayo. 

Overbrook, Osage Couuty, January 21st and 22nd; 
Professors Mayo and White. 

Wellsville, Franklin County, January 22nd and 
23rd; Professors Georgeson and Will. 

Peabody, Marion County, Januar 28th and 29th; 
Professors Walters and Mason. 

Hutchison. Reno County. February 4th and 5th; 
Professors Hitchcock and Nichols. 

Berryton, Shawnee County, February 11th and 
12th; Secy. Graham and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Haven, Reno County, February 11th and 12th; Pro- 
fessors Lantz and Popenoe. 

Stockton, Rooks County, January 4th and 5th; 
Professors Hood and Burtis. 

Pleasanton, Linn County. January 7th and 8th; 
Professors Walters and Georgeson. 



To K. S. A. C. Students and Graduates. 

Our Annual State Teachers' Association brings 

many Agricultural College students together each 

year, and a reunion, from time to time, has for years 

been our custom. Last year a formal organization 

was effected and arrangements made for a perma- 
nent Reunion Association at this time. 

Wednesday evening, December 30th, has been se- 
lected for this year's reunion. It will be held in 
Topeka's High School Building at 9:30 p. m., being 
after the Association lecture. The Secretary, Miss 
Elsie Crump, has prepared some excellent music for 
us. Prof. O. E. Olin will give an address, followed 
by a general roll-call talk. Let every K. S. A. C. 
student attending the State Teachers' Association be 
with us and help make it a joyful occasion and a 
full reunion. Headquarters for enrolling will be in 
the cloak lobby, southeast corner of Representative 
Hall, Capitol Building. The President of the Re- 
union Association will have charge Tuesday night, 
December 29th; the Secretary, Wednesday night; the 
Class of '97, Thursday night. 

Let every graduate and student in Topeka at that 
time enroll at headquarters and attend our roll-call 
reunion on Wednesday, the 30th. Ei<siE Crump, 

Secy. Reunion Association. 



Horticultural Notes. 



On his recent trip to North Carolina, Prof. Mason 
secured a number of fine wood specimens which will 
make a valuable addition to the Department's collec- 
tion of woods. Among them is Pinus taeda; one 
of oak, Quercus heteropbilla; a specimen of flowering' 
dogwood, Cornus Floridus, Syi inches m diameter; 
one of holly 6 inches in diameter, and a very fine 
specimen of tulip tree, Liriodendron tuhpifera, ap- 
parently about thirteen years old and 10 inches in 
diameter. He also secured a Martha Washington 
rose and an English ivy from Mt. Vernon, besides 
some cuttings of hydrangea and other shrubs. 

Our entire propagating house has been set to let- 
tuce, and it really makes quite a pretty sight, being 
now nearly ready for market. Black Seeded Simp- 
son, Denver Market, and Grand Rapids Forcing are 
varieties used. The first named makes the largest 
plants, but is not quite so good in color nor so attrac- 
tive in appearance as the other two. 

All canes have been removed from the old rasp- 
berry bed with the intention of beginning as soon as 
the new shoots appear in the spring to spray 
systematically with Bordeaux mixture in the hope of 
eradicating the anthracnose which was last year so 
prevalent in the patch as to preclude the possibility 
of its yielding a profitable crop. 

A large number of tree seeds have been received 
from the Division of Forestry at Washington and 
storedin sand for planting next spring. 'The seeds 
include two species of ash, black walnut, honej 
locust, box elder, hackberry, bur oak, and chestnut 
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oak, and are from a number of different States, the 
intention being to note the difference, if ^^ny • /l^ *"^ 
trees grown from the different lots of serd. This is a 
part of a large cooperative experiment which the 
Division of Forestry is conducting. 

There seems to be a marked d.fference in the ex- 
tent to which the different roses in the rose house are 
affected with mildew. Some varieties, such as Ferle 
des Jardines and Sunset, are almost entirely tree 
from it. while Meteor, Bride, and Bridesmaid, in the 
order named, are quite badly affected. 

The Department has received seeds and cuttings ot 
two white wild grapes, Vitis Riparia One lot comes 
from Ivinn County, and is furnished by Mr. T. W. 
Morse, and the other is from Marshall County, and is 
donated by Mr. E. O. Farrar. The fruit is not real- 
ly white, but very light colored, in marked contrast 
to the type of this grape, and the two samples are 

^^he'^cent cold snap emphasized the fact that any- 
thing which was to be given winter protection should 
be covered at once. Accordingly, the tender sorts of 
grapes have been covered with earth, fir.st bending 
the canes as near the ground as possible, and the 
strawberry bed has been given a light covering ot 
hay. This is all that is necessary, just enough hay 
so that the strawberry plants cannot be seen through 
it, as the object of all protection is not so much to 
protect the plant from the cold as to prevent sudden 
changes in the temperature and alternate freezing 
and thawing. In order to test this question of the 
change in temperacure of the .air about protected 
plants as. compared with the temperature of the out- 
side air, a record was kept last winter covering about 
three months. In 'tlie ca«e of g*ape vines ^covered 
with earth, a long soil thermometer was placed^ so 
that the bulb was about the depth of i the most of .the 
canes, and another thermometer was -fastened to_ a 
stslkenear by, its bulb being freely -exposed to the 
air It was found that the buried thermometer varied 
hardly a degree, even when the outside air gave a 
daily range of from 20" and 30^. In the event of a 
long cold or warm spell, the inside thermometer 
would gradually go down or up. a« the case might be, 
but sudden changes had no appreciable effect. Uth- 
er tests gave similar results, though of cour.se in the 
case of plants covered with straw the difference was 
less marked. * • '-■ i^iiAKS. 



there will be but little growth now until spring 
opens. All the experiments are in fine condition. 
The cool weather of October and November did not 
produce a rank top growth as sometimes occurs, but 
the olants tillered well and made an excellent root 
growth. F. C. BURTiS. 



Notes From the Farm. 

The present steer-feeding experiment is attracting 
unusual attention. As stated in the Indilstriaust 
several weeks ago, the experiment consists of three 
lots of five steers each. Lot I i.s fed on corn meal, 
Lot 11 on Red Kaffir corn meal, and Lot III on White 
Kaffir corn meal. The experiment proper has been 
running but thirty-five days, hardly loig enough to 
makeanv comparison between lots. In order to an- 
swer the question many times asked, "Which feed is 
giving the best results?" we give the results up to 
December 8th. For this period of thirty-five days. 
Lot I has gained 457 pounds. Lot II 482. Lot III 604, 
or an average daily gain per head of 2.61 pounds for 
Lot I, 2.75 pounds for Lot II, and 3.75 pounds for Lot 
III. For so short a period it is not proper to predict 
how much of these differences is due to the quality 
of the feeds and how much is due to individuality of 
the .steers. All the lots have been feeding very 
regularly, and receiving the same amout of grain. 
In the steer-feeding experiments heretofore, 
each lot had been fed according to its appetite. A 
chance will be made this year, and the same amount 
of grain will be fed to each lot. At present each lot 
is receiving one hundred pounds a day. and this will 
be increased little, if any. The work of obtaining the 
amount of grain passing through in the inanure of 
each lot is giving interesting and valuable result.. 
This investilation has not ended as yet.but from data 
obtained so far we have the following: Of the 
grain fed Lot L 5y^ per cent passes through undigest- 
ed: of that fed Lot II. 12.8 per cent; of that fed Lot 
III 13.8 per cent. It is not likely that these fig- 
ure's will be altered materially when the work ends.as 
they correspond with data from previous work of this 
kind All other grain is ground very fine for feeding. 
In a trial to see just how fine the meal was ground 
77.75 per cent passed through a sieve with a mesh 
one-sixteenth of an inch square, and about half of this 
passed through a sieve with a mesh one-twenty- 
eighth of an inch square, and quite a portion of this 
was fine flour. Our Kelly duplex mill grinds al,ou 
thirty bushels of this per hour. The recent coldH-ell 
made quite a check on the gains of all the lots. IJp 



To November 24th. a period of twenty-one days the 
fifteen head had made an average daily gain per head 
of 4.07 pounds. For the fourteen days succeeding the 
24th, they have made a daily gain per head of 1.14 
pounds. 

The work of testing the College herd for tubercu- 
losis with the tuberculin test is under way. The 
Veterinary Department is conducting the oper.itions, 
nnrl iW rcsults will be published in due time. 

loue live-stock has been sold lately. Ex-Regent 
Sec?est of this county, J. W. VanOrsdal of Waterv.lle, 
and J. Nelson of Scandia purchased Poland boars. 
nttoRuchrein of W.i'klers Mill selected a couple of 
?ur fine Berkshire boars at $35.00. Mr. Buchrien 
has from five to .six hundred hogs on his place 
everv year, and keeps nothing but the best. He is 
well acquainted with the stock of the best breeders of 
The State Three Short-horn heifers were sold to the 
County Poor Farm of Dickinson County. One of the 
young Shropshire rams goes to head the flock of Ex- 
Reoresrntative Knipe. a neighbor of the College. 

The recent cold spell has given the wheat quite a 
wintlry appearance for this time of the year, and 
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Bishoff, S. B. Newell, R. B. Mitchell, C. C. Jackson, P. K. 
Symns. 
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Vandivert, Minnie Copeland, Olive Long. 

Altiha Beta .SoriV/y.-President, C. W. Shull; Vice-President, 
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December 5th. 

The Ionian Society was called to order by Miss 
Houghton, and after singing by the Society, Mtss 
Maggie Correll led in prayer. Miss Bayless called 
the roll. Misses Curry and Myers were elected to 
membership, and Miss Curry was initiated. The 
program was opened with an instrumental solo by 
Miss Hathajway. The miacellaneous quiz conducted 
by Miss Maelzel was well responded to. Among 
them was Miss Johnson, who responded to the ques- 
tion, "Which is the more interesting to an observer, 
base ball or football?" Miss Tacy Stokes recited, 
"Mary had a Little Lamb," much to the amusement 
of all. Lottie Forsythe told what was the quid to 
our Society proceedings. Miss Rhodes spoke of 
the advantage of having gentlemen visitors only 
part of the time. Miss Emma Finley discussed brief- 
ly the college song. The next number was a vocal 
solo. The Oracle was edited and read by Miss Jessie 
Bayless. It was long and varied, and the articles 
well written and well read. Altogether it was the best 
number on the program, and among the best papers 
of the term. Miss Huntress rendered a piano solo. 
The reading given by Miss Mabel Crump was 
a pleasant addition to the program The Dusi- 
ness session which followed was short though 
not uninteresting. The roll call with quotations was 
well responded to and closed the session. B. I< . A. 

December 12th. 
President Chase was in the chair for the Webslers. 
W. M. Ireland offered prayer. In debate, A. E. Blair 
and F. C. Sweet won the "toss" and took the affirma- 
tive side of the question, "Is art more pleasing to the 
eye than Nature?" By "tandems" and "end runs 
they went across the line this way: Landscapes are 
more beautiful when they are dotted with civilization; 
cultivated fields look more pleasing to the eye than 
wild, uncouth weeds; a diamond when first dug up is 
very rough, but by art it is transformed into a beau- 
tiful ornament; we wouUi rather meet a wild animal 
in a cage thiin in Nature's home, the jungle; photo- 
graphs are better looking than the original; people 
dress to help .smooth out the rough places of Nature; 
fine, artistic buildings are more beautiful than rocky 
.iiountains. At this st;ige it looked as though it 
would be a "love set," but A. G. Wilson and C. A. 
Scott "braced up" and returned everything that came 
their way; they drove the balls to the side court and 
back lines with arguments that art tries simply to 
imitate Nature; it never attains perfection, and only 
makes us wish to see the original; we are unable to 
judge size or splendor by pictures, for instance, the 
Niagara Falls; Nature is constantly growing and 
changing, hence monotony is destroyed. When the 
game was done, the negative had the most men on the 
board, so were given the decision. C. V. Bunch gave 
us some finger action on the piano, and responded to 
an encore. Both pieces were highly appreciated. F. 
B. Conner gave a good declamation on Benjamin 
Franklin. The Reporter was read by F. Zimmerman. 
Poetry w is a leading figure, and the edition showed 
that the different contributois did some earnest work. 
The Hamilton Band was introduced by C. Mnsters, 
and they performed in a first-class manner. S. Dolby 
gave US a treat in the way of a poem, representing a 
Webster at sixty years of age and :it eighty. M. D. 
Snodgrass gave a discus.sion on "The Rulings of the 
Board of Directors," after which the Soc.ety dis- 
cussed the .subject. After a lively business session, 
the fruitful Society year for '96 was brought to a 
close by adjournment. F. Z. 

December 12th 



Accessions to the Library. 

Botanical papers, by the following authors, have 
been bound in separate volumes: — 

L.H. Pammel.Louis Planchon.D. G.Pairchild,(K.S. 
A.C."88), I. Urban, M. B. Thomas, W.C. Stevens, Alex- 
ander Braun.Jakob Eriksson.B.P. Bush,H. J.Webber, 
Pasquale Baccarini, P. A. Saccardo, W. F. Ganong, 
T. Caruel, M. Underwood, Thomas A. Williams, 
William Trelease, Fauz Bachenan, B. T. Gallpway, 
Theodor Holm, N. A. Cobb, A. De Bary, P. Taubert, 
L. H. Bailey, W. T. Swingle, (K. S. A. C. '90), W. J. 
Beal, B. D. Halstead, Friedrich Hildebrand, M. 
JulienConstantin, W. A. Kellerman, Ellis & Ever- 
hart, C. E. Bessey, Max Hollrung, H. Klebalm, F. C. 
Newcombe, M. Baillon, D. P. Penhallow, Geo. Engel- 
mann, H. Leveille, W. G. Failow, R. Sadebeck, 
W. A. Setchell. 
Trees of the Lower Wabash Valley, Ridgway. 
Inter-relation of Plants and Animals, Riley. 
Bacteriological Technology, Salomonsen. 
Parasitism of Epiphegus Virginiana, Schrenk. 
Blumen und Insekten, Miiller. 
Plants of Jamaica. Fawcett. 
Catalogue of Plants, Oyster. 
Aerations of Organs, Rowlee. 
Fecondation dans les Phanerogames, Fournier. 
Ligulate Wolffias, C. A. Thompson, (K. S. A. C.'93.) 
Peronosporeae of the United States, Farlow. 
Allium, Regel. 
Tropical Africa, Drummond. 
Ameisenpflanzen, Warburg. 
Flowers and Insects, Muller & Delpino. 
Transpiration in Cut Branches, Darwin & Phillips. 
Bacillus of Cucurbits, Smith. 
Uredineae of Illinois, Burrill. 
Erys^pheae, Burrill & Earle. 
Japan— Catalogue of Agricultural Products. 
Woods of the Amazon, Exhibited at the Columbian 
Exposition. 

Assimilation of Nitrogen, Lotsy. 
Grasses of the South, Vasey. 
Notes on Grasses, Kearney. 
List of Books on Pollination, MacLeod. 
Catalogue of the Phaenogames and Vascular 
Cryptogrames Plants at St. Louis, Eggert. 
Phyllospadix, Dudley. 

Plants of Monroe County, New York, Beckwith 
& Macauley. 
Flora Peoriana, Breudel. 
Grasses of the Pacific Slope, Vasey. 
Uredinopsis, Dietel. 

Proceedings of the Madison Botanical Congress, 
1893. 

Littertur iiber Morphlogie Systematik und Ver- 
breitung der Phanerogamen, 1892. 
Index Perfectus ad Species Plantarum, Miiller. 
Peck's Report 22-26, 28, 30, 33-37, 42-46 ,47. 
Journal of the Trenton Natural History Society, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Best & Stokes. 
Fodder and Forage Plants, Smith. 
Notes on Methods in Biological Studies, DoUey. 
Kansas Mosses, Reed. 
Fungi in Wisconsin, Davis. 
Plants of New Brunswick, Fowler. 
Seed Coats of Malvaceae, Rolfs. 
Life of Englemann and Benthani, Urban. 
Gefrieren Erfrieren der Pflanzen, Goppert. 
Bau des Holzes einigen Lianen, Witte. 
Notes on Maize, Sturtevant. 
Catalogue of Forest Trees, Vasey. 
Plants of the Bible. 
Wassersterne, Hegelmaier. 
Plants of Lorain Cuunty, Ohio, Wright. 
Dev.- opment of the CoUemaceae, Sturgis. 
Grass.s Solidai^o, Porter. 
Monographic des Rose.-,, Du Mortier. 
Pollenschlanche, Miyoshi. 
Papers on Fungi, Morgan. 
La Morfologia Vegetale, Caruel. 
Verbreitung der Holzarten, Graner. 
Queensland Flora, BaUey. 
Russian Thistle, Coburn. 
Plants of Lake St Clair, Pieters. 
Hutrusbewohner West ludiens, Johow. 
Agricultural Investigations at Rotham3ted,L awes 
& Gilbert. 



The last meeting of the Y. W. C. A. for this term 
was held Saturday at the end of the fifth hour, with 
Prof. Will as leather. Nearly all the members were 
pre^•ent. After a short song service, the scripture 
lesson was read. It was taken from Matthew, twenty- 
fiftli chapter, beginning with the thirty-first verse. 
The leader then read a beautiful commentary, from 
Lowell, upon these verses. In the short talk that 
followed, we ail felt that in order to make our relig 
ious work whcit it ought to be. it unist take on 
a practical form. All left the meeting feeling that 
they had been greatly benefited by the short service, 
and expressed their determination to come back next 
term ready and willing to do more in Association 
work. E- *^- 
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E LOFINCK deals n new and Second-hand Text-book««.. a 
, School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for U)l- 
l»ire Text-Books and Snpplies. Second-Hand Book* oftw 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yon. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS taken for all magazines and newspapers; 
thus having you all the trouble and expense of remittance to 
the publishers. Best news stand in the city run in conaection 
with our book, stationery, and shoe business. Leslie H. Smith 



EA WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store la 
. Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Alw.^ys pleased to show goods. 



ELLIOT Hi GARKETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, InWU 
students and all other College people to call and f""^" 
their large stock of new goods. All the (fesirable things In meu'i 
'vear. Latest styles in every department. __^_^____ 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great vailety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
11. .,f- Call without fail before buying. 

•: LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Cocks, Jeweir. 
.uul (lold Spectacles, al.'io Musical Instruments. 



R. 



THli SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Good', No- 
tions, Hoots ?nd Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and I.Ldir» 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer> store In 
connection. ^_^_^_^.^_^_^.^_.^— 

\i. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. Gold filling a specialtj 
Telephone No. 139. 

SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meais in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyiitz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 
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us a part of every K-irl's education. The question 
which iiiay be raided i.s wliether it is better to have 
every girl taught by her mother in her own home, or 
wtiether better results may be obtained by havinjr 
many ^irls tauf,'ht by one teacher in the school room. 
I believe every one who has looked into the matter 
carefully will a/^-^ret that the latter is the better plan; 
for, if |^:irls are tauffht in the schools, they also have 
the advantajtre of the mother's knowledge, ways, and 
experiences, thus g-ivitigf them almost a double course. 
The fact that the mothers have cnoug-h to do with- 
out teachinjr the daily routine lessons, is one which 
should weigh in forming judgments. We employ 
teachers to give instruction in almosL every line, and 
are certain that trained teachers who carry no other 
cares are more competent to instruct the young 
people than are the mothers, be they never so well 
equipped by education, because the mind of the 
teacher can be wholly given up to the work in hand, 
while the mother is necessarily working with a divid- 
ed mind. 

If, then, the work of domestic economy is to be 
taught in the school, should there not be proper 
equipment for that work? A few of the schools of 
this country have already built suitable rooms for 
teaching domestic work. Here in our own College, 
while the Department of Domestic Economy has been 
in active work for over twenty years, the classes have 
been conducted in rooms which have very little 
adaptability to the needs of the Department. The 
sewing is managed in an ordinary class room, which 
has some shelves and cupboards that were made for 
the Sewing Department nearly twenty years ago. 
The room would be quite comfortable for half the 
number that gather there each day. There is iio fit- 
ting room, and the best that can be done at present is 
to fit dre.sses and other garments in one corner of the 
office belon}j;ing to the Department, with only a 
screen standing between the corner and the door 
opening into the hall. There is no room for advanced 
pupils, but these must work, in +he same room 
with beginners, using the same machines, shears, 
and cutting tables, and hanging their work in the 
overcrowded wardrobe made and intended for the 
Superintendent and her assistant. 

When the time comes for the lessons in ripping, 
washing, pressing, and making over a dress, the 
class in sewing is taken down into the Kitchen Lab- 
oratory, and while the cooking clas&es "move over" a 
bit, the sewing girls borrow the dish pans and towel 
racks first, then the ironing board and flai. irons, un- 
til their lesson is learned. How much better they 
might learn the lesson in a suitable room, where 
they would not be disturbing another class and 
spending half their time and strength in "making 
something do" when all their time should be put 
upon acquiring knowledge. 

In the household economy, the work is even more 
inconvenient, because every day brings work on two 
floors. While one hundred and fifty girls sew in 
rooms planned for seventy five, sewing can be crowd- 
ed; it can be done in the office sometimes, and only 
the lack of more advancement be the definite results 
seen. We see what might be done in better quarters 
in the sewing, but in the Kitchen lyaboratory work 
there is direct loss of time and strength every day. 
The lecture room is on one floor, with the Laboratory 
below it. There is no provision for a class to take 
notes in the Laboratory, and there are no arrang-e- 
ments for a teacher to give denjon.stration lessons in 
the lecture room. There have usually been given 
fewer lectures than the teacher would like to give, 
because of the inconvenience occasioned by loading 
up a table down stairs and having it carried up to the 
lecture room. Of course, an effort has been made 
to put on that table everything necessary for the 
lecture, and a small oil stove supplies the heat used 
during the lecture, while the article made before the 
class is carried down stairs for final ccokirtg. 

When the class prepare an occasional practice 
meal, which they do often enough to give thein the 
training they need, the food is cooked in the Kitchen 
Laboratory, carried through the hall, upstairs, and 
through another hall before it reaches the table. 
In serving^ large companies, in which the Post-grad- 
uates get some practice, the sewing^ classes have to 
be moved, giving up their time and place that one 
afternoon in each term may be given to teaching Post- 



The clas.ses in cooking are now held in a • ^m. 
planned for ten pupils at a ti ne. List wir J^we- 
h:id sixty-three pupils in four hours. I hav • the 
sewing can b; cro,vd>id. We h.ive pr ve* the 

bread, the pies, a' d even the dou;rhnuts can be 
crowded, also, but it does no i ,>r-ove either the food 
or the lessons learned by the pupils, to be obliged to 
cook custard, loaf cake, and a roast beef, in the 
same oven, where a pot of beans is being baked. 

We have always held that pupils learned" more 
practical lessons by making quantities of food which 
might serve for four or six i)eople in each dish, and 
the fact that our students buy much of their food in tjlie 
shape of ten cent lunches makes that plan practical 
in this c:)llege. While classes were small, we had 
little difficulty, for our equipment for work is good^ 
But since the classes are so large, since Post-graduate 
students come back for more study, we crowd each 
other until I often wonder why girls choose cooking- 
as an industrial in our inconvenient basement rooms. 
The fact that nine of the graduates of this College 
are teaching domestic economy in as many States, 
and that without exception these teachers have 
rooms that are better fitted for their use and more 
convenient in many ways than are those in whick 
they studied in Kansas, makes it seem that Kansas- 
must do better for her daughters who come to the 
Agricultural College for work in these lines. 

If we are to continue supplying teachers of sewing^ 
or household economy, or both, we must see to it that 
they have an opportunity to become so well equipped 
that they will be ready for the work which will be 
demanded of them. 

In the Sewing Department, there should be a room 
with working materials for beginners, and one for 
the advance pupils. There ought to be one room 
used exclusively for dressmaking, and ofl' that there 
should be a small fitting room, and another room' 
which shall be used for ripping, washing, apd 
pressing goods to be made over. This room, fitted 
with the needed appliances, should be used for no 
other les.sons. 

In the Household Economy Department, a lecture 
room and a laboratory for the large Second-year * 
classes, a room for Post-graduate workers, a dining 
room where the special classes may be trained in 
serving food, and a room which may on special oc- 
casions be used as a company dining room, are the 
least number of rooms that can give to these girla 
the training- they need. 

We hope to see in the near future a building which 
will give all the room needed in this work. Then 
Kansas will be able to keep up the standard she has 
set, and the Agricultural College graduates will still 
be counted among the best teachers of household 
economy and sewing. 



graduates the necessary lesson of proper serving. 



THE INDEPENOENCE OF FARM LIFE. 

BY I'ROK. J. T. WILLARU. 

T^HE; independence of farm life, though often- 
-»- spoken of, is seldom appreciated until it is lost. 
In primitive conditions, the farmer's independence 
was even greater than at present. Not only was all 
the food u.«-red his own product, but the clothing, fur- 
niture, and many uten.sils and tools were of home 
manufacture. With the advance of civilization, 
much of this material independence has gone, but 
the farmers still retain, what is possessed by no 
other class, the means of sustaining the body, lim- 
ited only by the bounty of nature. 

His physical independence is, however, a smaller 
posscs.sion than his mental freedom. In times past 
people have expatriated themselves to retaip religl 
ious freedom, or have been banished for refusing to 
yield to the beliefs of the governing powers. Men 
have suffered torture and death for daritig to be in 
an aggressive minority on intellectual and moral 
questions. Now we boast the priceless po.ssession of 
freedom of thought and speech for al' 

Theoretically, we all possess this 
cally. its exercise is largely restrictet .'^ ^ 

tural poimlation. Not that bonds or tor . .ire would he 
meted out to members of other classes, but from their 
dependence on others, (hey are consciously or uncon- 
sciously under restraint. The merchant must take 
care not to offend any of his customers by outspoken 
opinion.s, or his trade will suffer. Mechanics, to a 
certain extent, must cater to the goodwill of all par- 
ties. Lawyers of ability are perhaps as free as any 
of the professional classes, but even they find it ad- 
vantageous to form partnerships between members of 
different political parties. Ministers are very much 
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I. LEADING PROVISIONS OP THE FIVE GREAT WAR LOANS. 



=1 



■KO- 



FORM. 



DATE. 



AMT. AUTHORIZED 



DESIGNATION. 



Bonds Feb. 23,1862. 

Bonds I Mar. 3, 1863. 

I 

UondB ' Mar. 3, 1864 

Bonds June 30, lSh4. 



£00 millions. 



900 millions. 



200 millions. 
400 millions. 



1st 5-20'8 of 1862 
10-40'8 of 1863. . . 



j S-40's of 1864 

1 S-30's or 5-40's of 
11864. 



TO BE SOLD — 



PAYABLE IN. 



At market value for coin of U. S.; or for any treas- Nothing said 
ury notes already authorized; or for U. S. notes pro- (See Bolles, pages 



INTEREST. 



PAYABLE IN. 



Bonds or In- 
terest Bcarinir! 
'r r « a s u 1 y 

Notes. 



Mar. 3, 1865.' liOO million.s. . 



' 5-40 bonds and 
17-30 notes of 1865. 




vided for in this a'ci.Sec. a. 

Upon such terms as the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may deem most advisable, for lawful money of U. b , 
or for any of the certificate-; of indebtedness or deposit 
that may at any lime be unpaid, or for any of the 
treasury notes heretofore rssued, or which may be 
issued under the provision of this act.— 5<f. /• 

Same as precedinjr.— -S/c. / ■■• •■■ — 

In U. S. or Kurope upon such terms as the Secretary 
of the Treasury mav deem most advisable, for lawful 
money of IT. S., or a"l his discretion, fur treasury notes, 
certificate.s of indebtedness, or certificates of deposit 
issued under any act of Congress.— 5irc /. 

Where, and under such conditions, and atsuch rales 
as the Secretary of the Treasury deems best, for coin 
or other lawful money, treasury notes, or certificates 
of indebtedness or deposit, and the like.— 5<c. a. 



316 et seq.) 
Coin. 



Coin 

Nothing' said. .. 



Coin or other 
lawful money. 



Nothing said. 
Nothing said. 



Nothing said. 
Coin 



HOW. 



Coin or other 
lawful money. 



Semi-annually. 
Semi-annually. 



Semi-annually. 
Semi-ann«ally. 



RATE. 



6 per cent 

Not over 6 pr ci. 



Not over 6 pr ct. 
Not over 6 pr ct. 



If in cotn,notov- 



S e m i-annually, , - 

on bonds. On tre's- erl> per ct. If not in 
ury notes semi-an- coin, not over 7.3 
nually, annually, per cent, 
or at maturity . 



hampered, since none may question the dogmas of 
his political orjfanization without incurring the 
dangers of ecclesiastic trial. Moreover, the min- 
ister must eschew political discussion, or those whom 
he opposes will be sure to see in his action 
a degredation of his high office. Teachers also 
naust keep their opinions to themselves, on all topics 
save those they are hired to teach, on pain of being 
accused of taking undue advantage of the young 
intrusted to their care. Even when within their prop- 
per limits, if they are teachers of science, th^y are 
liable to offend someone's religious views; or if they 
are teachers of political economy, they necessarily 
traverse the opinions of the practical politicians of 
one or more parties. Compare them with any or all 
other classes, and it will be found the farmers are 
the intellectually unconstrained.while the others are 
,„ore or less fettered because of their physical de- 
pendence. May it not be that it is to this inde- 
pendence that we owe the faith that nearly all feel 
in the ultimate correctness of the judgment of the 
Croat agriculturist cla.ss on political questions? The 
freedom, amounting to bluntness at times, with 
which farmers express their views even to strangers, 
while others approach the matter gingerly ,endeavor- 
ing to avoid giving offense, is also doubtless connect- 
ed with the independ ence which they en joy. 

SOME FACTS CONCERNINQ OUR PUBLIC DEBT. 

BY PROF. THOS. E. WILL. 

OUR national debt, like the poor, we have always 
with us. True, we have paid on it multiplied 
millions, yet computations have been made by repu- 
table authorities which seem to prove that the 
crowing value of the dollar and the corresponding 
fall in the price of commodities have gone far toward 
neutralizing, if they have not wholly neutralized, the 
effect of such payments, leaving the debt almost if 
not quite as great as at the close of the war. 

Without attempting here to test the accuracy of 
fiuch computations, the writer desires to put in com- 
pact form a number of the leading facts regarding 
the debt contracted in the war period, together with 
the .subsequent "refunding" of the same, and to call 
attention to a few of the more important points. 

The first of the subjoined tables presents the lead- 
ing facts regarding not the whole of the war debt. 
l)ut the five great loans of the war period. 

What first impresses us is the enormous size of 
these loans; SOO. 900, 200, 400. and 600 millions of 
4iollars are authorized, each in a single act. 

The term "5-20" signiSes that the bond so desig- 
nated was payable by the Government in not less than 
five nor more than twenty years; that is. the Govern- 
-nent could not require the bond-holder to accept 
•payment for his bond until five years had elapsed 
Jrom the date of contract. From that date unti 
after the twenty years had expired, the Government 
enjoyed the option of paying whenever it pleased 
It the expiratiori of the twenty years, however the 
Cond-holder acquired the right to demand immediate 
payl nt shou?d he so desire. Similarly, the terms 
-1J4O" "5-30." and "5-40' are to be understood. 
The term "7-30," however, as applied to the notes 
authorized in the fifth of these loans, signifies that 
^uch notes bore interest at the rate of 7.3 per cent, 
provided such interest was not payable m com. 

Note next what the Government was to receive in 
exchange for these securities. Some, it would seem, 
atm beiieve that the Goverment bonds were sold for 
told and that for this reason the public faith would 
be broken by seeking to discharge them in anything 
else than gold. Inspection of the chart, however, 
till show that there is not a single bond or note in 
The lot that was to be sold exclusively for gold or 
-7sce "The Bond and the Dollar," by Professor John Clark Rid- 
yath. in the Arena for January, 18%, pages 271-2. 



II. REFUNDING ACTS. 



NO. 



DATE 



II 



III 



IV 



BONDS AUTHORIZED 
—AMOUNTS 



July 14, 
1870. 



January 20, 
1871 



January 25, 
1879. 



February 26, 
1879 



RATE. 



Five per cent 
payable semi 



I 



PAYABLE. 



REDEEMABLE. 



J 



CONDITIONS AND 
APPLICATION. 



AfterlO years! In coin of ^ ._ _ . ._ 

at pleasure of present stand-' par for com; proceeds to be 

annually i n United States, aid value. 

coin of present 



_ f pr 

stand'rd value 

4H percent.do, 
4 per cent. do. 



After IS yrs do 
After 30 yrs do 



(a) Not more than 200 millions 



(*) Not more than 300 millions 

(c) Not more than 1000 millions 

Class (o),above, to be increased 
to SOO mini .ns; though ISOO mill- 
lion limit (200plus 300plu8 1000) is 

not to bepa.sse . .„_,„„ hillion-dollar. four per cent bonds (above)in clearing .\way remaining 

Secretary of Treasury «ay employ billi^on Qoimr ion p ^ .^^^ ^^^ existing provisions of law 

:SorirgU'ld?nirati^ra33^a|^ 

"-Tr^ct'^ia^/iretlx^cSLTe^ al^oSn Borholder ma ,,esent to Secretary of Treasury a five 

"3'^ Bond-Cider may present to the Secretary of the Treasury a four per cent certificate of deposit and 
I receive a 30-veiir 4 per cen t bon d. ^ 



To be sold at not less than 
r for coin; proceeds to 1 
applied to redemplion of 5- 
20'sat par; or exch inged for 
5-20's par for par. To be 
used for no other purpose. 

U b( (.1. 

Secretary of Treasury may 
make interest on any of above 
bonds payable quarter-vear- 

ly- 



T^l^esTb^^h^^nipb^te" y«^^« t° '""' ^"^ '" ^^' ^^""'^ '*"^' 



even for gold and silver. The Government was in 
straits, and was forced to sell its securities for what 
they would bring in any kind of lawful money. 

Again, it -s sometimes argued that the Government 

obligated itself to pay its debt in gold or, at least, in 

coin. A glance at the chart, however, shows us what 

the laws themselves reveal oa this subject. By the 

second and third loans the Government bound itself to 

pay the principal in coin; that is, in either gold or 

silver at its own option. By the terms of the fourth 

loan the Government contracted to pay the interest on 

this loan in coin. Gold is not mentioned in a single 

instance. Coin (either gold or silver) payment is 

made obligatory twice for principal and once for 

interest; out of a possible ten times, that is, coin is 

positively stipulated three times, and gold not at all. 

It is true that some authors, as Bolles, maintain 

that, even when not so specified, it was understood 

that these obligations were payable in coin. It is not, 

however, the writer's purpose to argue the question 

of the interpretation of the law. Whatever, properly 

or improperly, may be read into it, it is clear that, 

with the exceptions noted, neither gold nor silver 

coin is "nominated in the bond." 

Realizing the danger for the public creditor in the 
situation.-the danger, namely, that he might be 
asked to receive the same kind of money he paid for 
his bonda, the same kind the soldier was paid for his 
services, and the same kind, in fact, in which corpo- 
rations, states, and private individuals were dis- 
charging their obligations,!— Congress made haste 
to free the matter from all ambiguity. By 
the "Credit Strengthening Act" of March 18th, 
1869, it provided that "the faith of the United States 
is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all the obligations of the United States 
not bearing interest, known as United States notes, 
and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the law author- 
izing the issue of any such obligation has expressly 
provided that the same may be paid in lawful money 
or other currency than gold or silver." 

That is, wherever a doubt existed as to the kind of 
money in which the Government obligations might 
be discharged, the creditor was to be given the benefit 
of the doubt. By this provision the specter of pay- 
ment in depreciated paper money was banished; yet 
even this act which so greatly revived "confidence" 
provided not for gold, but only for coin payments. 

A glance next at the "Refunding Acts." The 
avowed object of these acts was to enable the Gov- 
ernment, without breach of the public faith, to lower 
the rate of interest on its bonded debt. The war 
scare was now past. No question remained as to 



tSee Bolles' Financial History of U. S., Vol. III. p. 318. 



either the ability or the willingness of the Govern- 
ment to meet its obligations In full, to say the least. 
Six per cent was a high rate of interest on a per/ect 
security exempt from taxation. The time had 
arrived when the Government might exerci.se its 
option of paying off a large part of its debt. It was 
therefore in a position to say to its creditors, Return 
your bonds for payment, or exchange them f.ir new 
bonds bearing a lower rate. The first and chief of 
the refunding acts was passed July 14th, 1870. It 
authorized the refunding of 1.500 millions of debt at 
rates of five, four and one-half, and four per cent. 
Such a refunding would mean a saving of millions 
annually in interest. 

After the warning given by the "repudiation" talk 
that led up to the "Credit-Strengthening Act," our 
financiers took care that these new bonds should 
guarantee on their face coin, though still not gold, 
payment. 

But while the new bonds meant a saving in our year- 
ly interest payments, they contained another provis- 
ion less gratifying to the tax-payer. The old bonds, 
it will be recalled, might be paid at ths Gjvernm-nt's 
option at an early date; in the case of the second loan, 
after ten years, but in the cases of the other four 
loans shown on the chart, after five years only. The 
new bonds, however, were of longer life. The first 
lot, it is true, might be paid after ten years; but the 
second lot was payable only after fifteen years; while 
the third, or billion-dollar, thirty-year lot was prac- 
tically placed beyond the reach of the get.eration 
then living. This is what is called "perpetuating the 
debt," and "bonding posterity." In return for such a 
privilege, public creditors could well afford to lower 
the interest rate, especially if they had reason to be- 
lieve that for any cause dollars would grow dearer 
with the lapse of time. 

The act of January 25th, 1879, provides for giving 
to still other bonds a thirty-year lease of life, at 
four per cent interest. The double-interest feat- 
ure is pointed out by Bolles, and was criticised by 
Secretary Sherman; but "Congress would not change 
the law. PajTment of double interest was therefore 
inevitable. "t 

The act of February 26th, 1879, is a brief, though 
peculiarly blind, piece of legislation. Unraveled, it 
seems to resolve itself into the form shown on the 
chart. By 1879 the first lot of bonds authorized by 
the act of July 14th, 1870, the "New Fives," were 
most within the reach of the Government paymaster. 
By availing himself, however, of the opportunity 
provided by this act, the holder of a five per cent bond 
of 1870, instead of taking pay in cash which he might 

tBolles, Financial History, Vol. III. page 335. 
(Continued on page 71.) 
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Calendar. 

18%-97. 
Fall Term • September \Ot.h to December 19fQ, 
Winter Terra— January 5th to March 27th. 
Sprlnor Terra— March 30th to June 10th. 
June 10th, Commencement. 

1897-98. 
Fall Term— September 9th to December 18th. 



To School Officers. 

The Collegre Loan Commissioner has funds now to inveHt In 
•Chool district bonds ai par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being' first offered to the State School 
f una Ciiiimissioner and the State Atrricultural Collej^e. Address 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner. Leon. Kan. 



QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



The Industrialist will not be printed next week. 

The Herald printed a picture of the College football 
team last week. 

A considerable number of students have gone home 
for the holidays. 

Mr. and Mrs. Breese have gone to their old home in 
Chase County for the holidays. 

Prof. Brown has moved into the Adams house, 
corner of Houston Street and Juliette Avenue. 

The winter term opens Monday, January 4th, with 
examinations for admission at eight o'clock A. M. 
Classes will be formed on Tuesday. 

About twenty students will work on their maps 
during the holidays in advance of the winter term. 
Prof. Walters will meet them daily. 

The College was represented at two farmers' insti- 
tutes last week— at Oak Grange, Shawnee County, by 
Prof. Georgeson and Mrs. Winchip, and at Norton- 
ville, Jefferson County, by Prof. Olin and Mrs. 
Kedzie. 

Will Carleton's lecture at the Opera House on 
Thursday evening was largely attended by an appre- 
ciative audience. "The Drama of Life" proved a 
most interesting topic, being illustrated, as it were, 
by many of this favorite author's best poems in 
which wit, hutnor, pathos, and sentiment were 
delightfully blended. 

The Stokes home was the scene of a merry gather- 
ing on Friday evening, as Grace and Tacy Stokes 
and Bertha and Wilhehnina Spohr exerted them- 
selves to entertain eighteen young College friends. 
The efforts of the hostesses were rewarded, the guests 
agreeing without a dissenting voice that the evening 
would be a memorable event in their College life. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Marian Jones,'96, has resigned her place as teacher 
of the Biasing School. 

Maude Whitney, Third-year in 1890-91, has, accord- 
ing- to the Kansas City papers, joined Mile. Rhea's dra- 
matic company for the remainder of the season. 

S. C. Harner, student in 1891-2, was married, No- 
vember 25th, at Green, Kan., to Miss Vetra Hugner. 
They live on the farm a few miles from Green. 

Prof. Arnold Emch of the University, special 
student in 1893-4, has written a paper for the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Association which holds its meeting 
at Chicago during the holidays. 

Dustin Avery, Second-year in 1892-3, accompanied 
by Scott Farman, Second-year in 1893-4, visited Col- 
lege on Wednesday. Mr. Avery is a locomotive en- 
giner on the Santa Fe Railway in Mexico. He visits 
relatives in Wakefield and Manhattan during his stay 

Alma people seldom have an opportunitv of hearing 
a purer, sweeter voice than that of Miss Lyman ['94] 
of Manhattan, who sang at the Congregational 
Church last Sunday evening. If she continues her 
musical studies, she will become a star. — tAltna 
Enterprise, 



Notes from the Entomological and Zoolog:ical 
Department. 

Prof. Popenoe attended the annual meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society in Topeka, last week, 
where he presented a paper entitled, "Hardy Garden 
Plants." During his absence, the classes were under 
the direction of Assistant Marlatt. 

A large nest of the bald-faced hornet, t^espa maculata, 
was recently received with the card of C. W. Thomp- 
son, Holton, Kansas. Mr. Thompson will be remem- 
bered by many friends at the College as a graduate 
of the Class of '89. 

W. E. Butler, a former student, and now proprietor 
of the Cerillos Coal Yards at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, adds to the entomological collection a large 
tarantula. 

M. G. Spalding, '96, adds to his former gifts to the 
College a lot of fossils from Greenwood County, 
Kansas. 

Prof. Mason enriches the zoological collection with 
a fine lot of tertiary fossils from the marl beds of the 
James River near Williamsburg, James City County, 
Virginia. The collection was made recently, during 
Prof. Mason's attendance as a delegate at the Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations at Washington. 

The following donations were received during 
November and December: Flicker, A. K. Browning; 
screech owl, P. H. Rader; piuched rats, D. W, 
Randall; fox squirrel, F. H. Meyer; screech owl, H. 
J. Robison; wood rat, A. C. McCreary; water spaniel. 



I. D. Graham; common mice, F. A. Marlatt and C. W. 
Pape; screech owl, H. M. Horn; Norway rat, fox 
squirrel, and sharp-shinned hawk. C. M. Breese; red- 
tailed hawk, Prof. Popenoe; English sparrow, black- 
capped chickadee, tree sparrow, pine siskin, F. A. 
Marlatt; English sparrow, tree sparrows, northern 
shrike, red-bellied wood pecker, two flickers, English 
sparrow, white-breasted nuthatch, F. V. Dial; fossils, 
Jesse Norton. Bertha Kimball. 



Notes from the Library. 

The Library will be open during vacation the same 
as when College was in session. 

Twenty volumes of Public Documents, besides 
numerous Consular Reports and other pamphlets, 
were donated last week by Col. J. B. Anderson from 
the library of the late John A. Anderson. They are 
valuable accessions to the Library, as they supply 
numbers which are needed to make complete sets. 

The Industrialist proves a very good advertising 
medium for the Library. New books announced 
through its columns are promptly inquired for bj 
students. In order that students may look over the 
new books before they are placed upon the sheves, 
they are first placed on a table in the reading room 
and are allowed to remain there for a week or more. 

Of the Public Documents received last was a copy 
of the Document Catalogue dating from March 4th, 
1893, to June 30th, 1895. This volume is not a cat- 
alogue of the Public Docutnents alone, but of the 
publications of all the Departments of the Govern- 
ment as well, and will prove valuable to students in 
all lines of study. 

A box containing ninety-eight volumes was sent to 
the bindery last week. Another box will be sent 
during the holidays. 

There were added by purchase, last week, eleven 
volumes of the Transactions of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, volumes seven to seventeen 
inclusive. I. A. Robertson. 



To K. S. A. C. Students and Graduates. 

Our Annual State Teachers' Association brings 
many Agricultural College students together each 
year, and a reunion, from time to time, has for years 
been our custom. Last year a formal organization 
was eflfected and arrangements made for a perma- 
nent Reunion Association at this time. 

Wednesday evening, December 30th, has been se- 
lected for this year's reunion. It will be held in 
Topeka's High School Building at 9:30 p. M., being 
after the Association lecture. Some excellent 
music has been prepared expressly for the occasion. 

Professor O. E. Olin will give an address, followed 
by a general roll-call talk. Let every K. S. A. C. 
student attending the State Teachers' Association be 
with us and help make it a joyful occasion and a 
full reunion. Headquarters for enrolling will be in 
the cloak lobby, .southeast corner of Representative 
Hall, Capitol Building. The President of the Re- 
union Association will have charge Tuesday night, 
December 29th; the Secretary, Wednesday night; the 
Class of '97, Thursday night. 

Let every graduate and student in Topeka at that 
time enroll at headquarters and attend our roll-call 
reuuion on Wednesday, the 30th. Elsie Crump, 

Secy. Reunion Association. 



Farmers' institutes. 



Institutes have been appointed and assignments 
made from the College as follows: — 

Hackney, Cowley County, December 29th and 30th; 
Professors Failyer and Mason. 

Hiawatha, Brown County, December 30th; Dr. 
Mayo. 

Overbrook. Osage County, January 21st and 22nd; 
Professors Mayo and White. 

Wellsville, Franklin County, January 22nd and 
23rd; Professors Georgeson and Will. 

Peabody, Marion County, January 28th and 29th; 
Professors Walters and Mason. 

Hutchison. Reno County, February 4th and 5th; 
Professors Hitchcock and Nichols. 

Berrvton, Shawnee County, February 11th and 
12th; Secy. Graham and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Haven, Reno County, February 11th and 12th; Pro- 
fessors Lantz and Popenoe. 

Stockton, Rooks County, February 4th and 5th; 
Professors Hood and Burtis. 

Pleasanton, Linn County. January 7th and 8th; 
Professors Walters and Georgeson. 



The Teachers' Meeting. 

Paragraphs from the Nationalist's report of the meet- 
ing at Randolph: — 

G. W. Finley ['%] gave a paper on "Individuality 
in School Work." No two teachers are exactly alike 
in their methods, nor is it right that they should be. 
New methods should never be followed servilely. 
Never put them in practice in your school until you 
are sure they are best suited to the subject and to 
your pupils. 

Miss Elizabeth Edwards ['92] then told, in her 
charming and characteristic manner, some reminis- 
cences of her visit in Wales. It was almost like a 
trip with her in her beautiful native land. The 
national schools of the country were humorously 
described. In her travels she met many Americans. 
She could recognize them by their toothpick shoes 



and by their voices, for they do not speak from the 
depth of their chest as do the Britains. She told us 
that the country still keeps its language, notwith- 
standing King Henry's attempt to kill it, and in clos- 
ing sang the national hymn of Wales. 

The first paper of the afternoon session was 
"Origin and Development of Child Stud>," by Will 
E. Smith ['93]. This was a most excellent paper. 
By unanimous vote the Association asked that the 
paper be published in full. It will appear in next 
week's issue. 

In discussion of this paper. Hon. Ed. Secrest spoke 
feelingly of its tribute to his illustrious countryman, 
Pestalozzi, who, he said, will be remembend and 
loved long after the warrior heroes of Switzerland 
are forgotten. 'Pestalozzi's soul was as white as 
the cross in his country's fl;ig." He discussed an 
Empire, child nature. Mr. Secrest spent his boy- 
hood near Zuricli, the birthplace of Pestalozzi, and 
he reinembu-rs the celebraticm of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the Swiss hero, "Teacher 
of humanity at Yverdon; for himself, nothing; for 
others, all." 

Paper, "Do We Teach Pupils to Think?" wns read 
by Miss Nora Fry hofer ['95]. The teacher should 
guard against doing too much for the pupil. Telling 
is not teaching; tiie knowledge is not the pupil's own 
unless he has thoroughly assimilated it, made it his 
own by thought. Dr. Arnold said, "The effort a boy 
makes is of a hundred times more value to him than 
the knowledge acquired as the result." Children 
like to search for truth. They should not be discour- 
aged in askintr questions. This was a good piactical 
paper and called forth interesting discussion. 

"Founders of American Literature" was the sub- 
ject of a most interesting paper by Miss Grace A. 
Secrest ['96]. Before the national period, literature 
was at a low ebb. The period known as the dawn of 
American literature included the years between the 
dates 1783 and 1830. Before that time the struggle 
for existence and for liberty had filled the uiinds of 
the colonists. She spoke of the works of Irving, 
Cooper, Prescott, Motley, Bryant, Longfellow, Em- 
erson, Hawthorne, and Holmes, and read beautiful 
selections from Bryant's "Thinatopsis," and "Lines 
to a Waterfoul;" Longfellow's "Hiawatha," and 
Holmes' "Chambered Nautilus." 

Ill health preventtd Secretary Graham from de- 
livering the lecture as announced. After music and 
the transaction of miscellaneous business, the Asso- 
ciation adjourned. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



December 12. 
At the usual hour, Vice-President Dille called the 
Society to order for the last session of the ye ir. Af- 
ter the opening song, R. W. Clothier led in devotion. 
Marion Gilkerson and Ella Barnard then favored 
the Society with a vocal duet. Miss Melvia Avery 
was initiated as a member. "No Saloons up There" 
was the -.ubject of R. S. Wood's reading, which wa» 
well presented. Miss Berkey recited the pathetic 
story of the "Polish Boy." In a well-written oration 
Cassie Dille gave some interesting thoughts on 
"Curiosity." The next musical number was a piano 
solo, rendered by a visiting student. Miss Hathaway. 
R. W. Clothier opened the discussion on the ques- 
tion, "Resolved, that the East offers greater advan- 
tages to the developement of youth tnan the West." 
The negative was presented by Mr. Forest. The dis- 
cussion was interesting throughout, and good argu- 
ment was produced on both sides. The Gleaner was 
read by its editor, Nora Reed. Motto, "When the 
shore is won at last, who will count the billows past?" 
Some of the selections were, "When My Ship Comes 
In." "My Last Ride," "The Last Banquet." and 
"New Year Resoli^tions." After recess the program 
began with an i^ crumental duet, cornet and piano, 
by Mr. Karl Hofer and Marian Gilkerson. Roll call 
found nearly all the members in their places. Miss 
Josephine Finley presented "An Ideal Girl" as she 
had been described by different pe,«r3ons durimr the 
day. The "Ideal" proved to have many different 
qualities. After reports from committees on Annual 
and usual business, the Society adjourned. E. L. W. 



Accessions to the Library. 

Botanica Systematica, Gomez. 

Bast Fibers, Dodge. 

Peach Yellows and Peach Rosette, Smith. 

Economical Plants in the Missouri Botanical 
Garden. 

Pestiferous Fungi, Cooke & Bailey. 

Keimpflanzchen, Simek. 

Catalogue of Economical Plants, Saunders. 

Bacteria, Russell. 

Weeds, Dewey. 

Compositae, Winkler. 

Plants of Kansas, Smyth. 

Diseases of Citrous Fruits, Swingle ( K. S. A. C, 
'92 ) & Webber. 

Ancient Regime, Taine. 

Nut Culturist, Fuller. 

Outlines of Forestry, Houston. 

White Pine, Pinshot & Graves. 

Timber and Some of Its Diseases, Ward. 

Studies in Forestry, Nisbet. 

Timber and Timber Trees, Hartig. 

Illustrated Flora of Northern United States and 
Canada, Vol. I, Britton and Brcwn. 

Horticulture, Wright. 

Lancashire Garden, Bright. 

How to know the Wild Flowers, Mrs. Dana. 

English Flwer Garden, Bright. 

The Garden's Story, EUwanger. 

Great World's Farm, Gaye. 

Foods: Their Composition and Analysis, Blyth. 

Eating for Strength, Holbrook. 

First Aid in Illness And Injury, Pilcher. 

Memorial Addresses on the Lives and Characters 
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of Post, Shaw, Houk, Lisle, O.Neill, and Wr.ght. 

Genius and Degeneration, Hirsch. 

Degeneration, Nordau. 

Method of Darwin, Cramer. 

Alterations of Personality, Binet. 

Artistic and Scientific Taxidermy and Modeling, 
Browne. 

Froebel's Occupations. Wiggin & Smith. 

Froebel's Gifts, Wiggin & Smith. 

La.v of Civilization and Decay, Adams. 

Education of the Central Nervous System, Halleck. 

Text-book of Comparative Anatomy, part I, Lang. 

Text-book of the Embryology of Invertebrates, 
part 1, Heider. 

Frail Children of the Air, Scudder. 

Development of Periodic Law, Venable. 

Cellulose, Cross & Bevan. 

Constitutional History of the United States, Vol. 2, 
Curtis. 

Taxation in the United States Under Internal 
Revenue System, Howe. 

Russian Politics, Thomp.son. 

Historical Development of Modern Europe, An- 
drews. 

Soil, King. 

Delicate Feasting, Childe. 

Rest for Women. Jacobi, 

The Cat, Huidekoper. 

Horses: Sound and Unsound, Lupton. 

Equine Practice, Robertson. 

Prir.ciples and Practice of Dentistry, Harris. 

Magnetic Measurements, Nipher. 

Wave Motion, Michie. 

Electrical Standards, Jenkins, Ed. 

Hertz, and some of His Successors, Lodge. 

Electricity and Magnetisjn, 2 Vols., Mascart & 
Joubert. 

Alternating Currents, Hospitaller. 

Electricity in the Service of Man, Wormell. 

Induction Coils. Bonney. 

Electric Lamps and Electric Lighting, Fleming. 

Electric Waves, Herlz. 

Magnetic Induction in Iron and Other Metals, 
Ewing. 

Higher Mathematics. Merriman & Woodward. 

Engineering Education, Vols. 1, 2, and 3. 

New York's Inferno, Commissioner and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth. 

Southern Sidelights, Ingle. 

Herd Register, Vol. 45, 1896. 

Journal of Politcal Economy, Vol. 4. 

Engineering Magazine, Vol. II. 

Elcctriciil Laboratory, Notes and Forms, Fleming. 

American Kitchen Magazine, Vols. 1, 2, J>, 4, 5. 

Chemical News, Vols. 08, 70, 73. 

Commissioner of Patents, 1894. 

Naturliciien Pilanzenfamilien, Teil 3, Hafte 1, 
Enf;ler & Prant 1. 

Handbook of Hygiene, Davies. 

Annual report of the Department of Agriculture, 
Ontario, 1895. 2 Vols. 

Freeland: A Social Anticipation, Hertzka. 

Rebellion Records, Vol. 48. 

Missouri Geological Survey, Vol. 9, Keyes. 

Labor Movemc nt, McNiell. 

Document Catalogue, March, 1893, to June, 1895. 

Agriculture, Storer. 2 Vols. 

Kindergarten Principles and Practice, Wiggin and 
Smith. 

Transactions of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Vols. 7 17. 

Kansas State Penitentiary Report, 1895 %. 

Ohio Dairy and Food Commissioner, 18%. 

Cayuga I'Mora, Dudley. 

Bulletin from the Botanical Department of Iowa, 
1888, Halsted. 

KXPKKIMRNT STATION. 

Die Vegetationsverhaltnisse von New Guinea, 
Warburg. 

Salix, Glatfelter. 

The Distribution of Life, Wallace & Dyer. 

Populus, Wtsn.ael. 

Structure of the Fruit in Ranunculacae, Wiegand. 

Recent Additions to Canadian B'ilinineae, Burgess. 

Mortalita Tabacco, Conies. 

Hygroscopic Mechanism, Darwin. 

Najas, Magnus. 

Essai Elementaire, DeCandolle. 

Flowers and Insects, Robertson. 

Die Getreideioste, Erikssun & Henning. 

Special Report on Food Adulterations. 

Annual Conventions of American Agrigultural 
Colleges and Expcriii eiit Stations 3rd-9tli. 

Orj^aiiization list of Exp' rinient Stations, 1892-1896. 

Contributions from the United Slates National 
Herbarium, Vols. 1-4. 

Contributions from the Herbarium of ColumL an 
College, Vols. 1-3. 

Botanischer Centralhlatt, 1896 Vol. 64. 

Just's Botanischer Jaliresb<riclit, Vols. 21 22 1893. 

Bulletins from the Laboratories of Natural History, 
Iowa. Vol. 3. 

Food and Food Adulterations. 

TreUase Papers, 18')2-')6. Yucca. 



Artificial whole coifee has long been known as a 
commercial commodity, but we were scarcely pre 
pared for the .statement rer*nly made by the IVes/ 
Indian and Coiiniurcial t/ldverlisei\\.\\i\i it is now nranufac- 
tured to an alarminij extent, consisting of the roast- 
ed meal of (iitl"<'reni c-reals worked tip wiih dextrine. 
Twodifl'erent factories, itisst.itod, have been e.stab- 
lishi d at C)'ognv, wliich urulertaK.> to furnish ti.e 
requisite mael.inery and i)l;:nt. with directions for 
making the tal.se eolleo beans. The apparatus sun- 
plied bv these wholesale swindlers is capable of turii- 
iug out more than half a tun daily, at a cost of about 
£\ ($4.44) per cwt., good coffee having nearly five times 
this value in the market. Tlic fictitious coffee isdifli- 
cult of detection by ordinary examination, especially 
when a proportion of genuine coffee is mixed with it. 



SOAtE FACTS CONCERNING OUR PUBLIC DEBT. 

(Continued from paife 69. 

find difficulty in investing to so good an advantage, 
might exchange his old bond for a new one bearing 
a good rate of interest, exempt from all taxation, na- 
tional, state, or municipal, absolutely safe and with a 
life of thirty years before it. Undoubtedly he made 
the trade. 

Aside from the question of an appreciating money 
standard, the social consequences of our tying our 
hands for thirty years are important. There can be 
no question that the vast majority of the American 
people repudiate the doctrine that "a national debt is 
a national b'.eesing," and would be glad to aid in 
sweeping away the last vestige of our public debt; 
yet more than once the nation has been faced with a 
bursting treasury, with "a condition" rather than 
"a theory," and with the question what to do 
with the surplus. This was true in 1872, but two 
years after the passage of the first and chief refutid- 
ing act; at this time the nation, after paying its inter- 
est and all appropriations, had an overplus of 100 mil- 
ions annually cumbering its treasury — a condition 
that led to the ten per cent horizontal reduction of 
the tariff in 1872. It was true again in 1887, when 
President Cleveland issued his "Free Trade Mes- 
sage" demanding a reduction in duties to relieve the 
"congested treasury and the depleted circulation." 
It hafc been true at other times when Congress has has- 
tened to reduce revenue duties (not protective duties), 
lest a swollen treasury should inure to the disadvan- 
tage of the protective system. Yet all the while there 
has rested upon the shoulders of the people a moun- 
tain of interest-bearing debt. Why not apply the 
surplus to paying the debt? Because our astute 
financiers in the years between 1870 and 1880 had tied 
our hands. True, the Secretary of the Treasury 
might join the ranks of the bulls and bears in the 
market and buy bonds as any other speculator might 
do; but the special privilege represented by a long- 
time, non-taxed, absolutely safe security as "good as 
gold," is so great that the Secretary would be obliged 
to pay for the bonds a premium that would offset the 
interest saved. The transaction would therefore 
"cost as much as it would come to." There is noth- 
ing for us, then, but to labor and wait till the thirty 
years have expired; watching meanwhile that these 
bonds are not again for a second or third time re- 
funded; and that dwindling gold reserves and other 
pretexts are not, as recently, seized to fasten upon us 
still other bonds with a lifetime of a generation 
stretching out before them. 



Health on the Farm. 

A few years ago the writer saw a cartoon, giving 
two views of the effect of country and city life upon 
health. It was hardly true to the facts— cartoons 
never are— but there was some unwholesome truth in 
it. At ten years of age the city boy was lank and 
and pale, while the country boy was robust and 
ruddy. Fifty years afterward the city boy h;.d de 
veloped into a straight backed man of alderman ic 
proportions, while the robust coiintry boy had be- 
come a crooked and rheumatic old man. We farmers 
are prone to disregard the laws of health, making 
serious mistakes both in "theory and practice." Bv 
the courtesy of a physician's daughter, I have the 
manuscript of an interesting and practical paper on 
"Health on the Farm" prepared by her for a farmers' 
institute, and the privilege is granted me of making 
extracts from it for Harm and Fireside readers. 
They are practical, and can be made more helpful 
than anything the writer could say. 

Many cau.ses which produce disease are more or 
lessuuder our control, and may be modified, prevented 
or .1 voided. All our efforts to have health by observ- 
ing all the rules of hygiene will be of no avail if 
we are coir.pelled to live in a house which .-tands on 
an luiliialthlul spot, with unhealtiiful s':rroundings. 
Th(f home should be located on high or dry g-rounds 
that require no drainage. If such a location cannot 
he had, thin the drainage of not only the cellar, but 
in the surrounding ground, should bii t:ie first thing 
done, and tliorouglily dune. 

The drain fi'om the kitchen door should not be sim- 
ply a covered ditch, but slunild b^; made of drain-pipes 
which will carry everything to the e\u\ witliout leak-' 
age, and eiiii)t.v faraway from the house. This drain 
should be waslu <l out occasionally by allowing the 
waterinnn the roof to run through it. Nu waste 
wash water of any kind should be emptied near the 
house or near the well. 

The house should be inclosed by a fence, to exclude 
all domestic animals. All farm animals, including 
fowls, are subject to dise.tses that may infect the 
human being. Tlii., is especially true of the cat. It 
is sul'j. ct to coiisninption, dipliiheria. and sore eyes. 
Any sncli a:,imal .showinu the ieast sign of sickness 
should be immidiately Killed and cremated. It may 
avoid much trouble to kn-.w that the cat and tlie 
dun have been the medium ui carrying contagious 
diseases from one memb;-r of the family to another, 
and from one house to another. 

To eat properly we should have good teeth, and 
poor teeth are very often the cause iA indigestion and 
it strain of miseries and distresse-,. The parents 
and the older members of the family should keep an 
lookout for decay in the teeth of the younger mem- 



bers, or better yet, they should be taken to the dentist 
at least once every year to have their teeth examined 
andrepaired. 

Bacteriologists tell us that we take many di.sease 
germs into our systems through tl'C water or milk 
we drink, and that the germs are more numerous as 
the water in wells and springs gets low in dry 
weather. During epidemics of disea.se, especially 
during periods of low water, all the water for drink- 
ing purposes should be boiled. When we have springs 
or wells that receive no drainage from filthv sur- 
roundings we are comparatively safe from diseased 
germs from this .>ouice. 

It is during sleepini,' hours that we suffer most 
from vitiated air. With the close walls— almost air- 
tight—and close-fitting windows of modern houses, 
we must arrange for ventilating our sleeping-rooms 
before retiring. There should be two openings to 
every bedroom for the circulation of air. Drafts 
should be avoided. When the wind blows, a window 
raised one inch will give as much pure air as it would 
entirely raised during a calm. If the wind blows di- 
rectly against an open window, a screen should be 
used to prevent ii from blowing over the bed. 

Many neglect the bath because they do not fully 
understand its object. Too many of us think that We 
need to bathe only when the work we are engaged in, 
or the surroundings, is such that foreign matter 
comes in c^mtact with our bodies and lodges there. 
While for common decency this matter should be 
washed from the surface of our bodies, yet it is the 
least harmful which lodges there. The excretionb 
from the pores of the .skin are much more poisonou* 
and harmful. We must bathe regularly from child*- 
hood to old age t3 keep the pores of the skin open, \i 
we would De healthy. 

During the fall, winter, and spring months every- 
one should wear stout shoes that will prevent the 
feet from becoming wet or cold. This part of the 
body should receive the most careful attention, as it 
is the part most exposed to cold and dampness. 
While every other part of rooms is warm and dry, 
the floors are cold and exposed to drafts. 

Finally, cheerfulne.ss, good humor, and content- 
ment are aids to good health. Health is wealth, and 
thus may we be wealthy, though ia.r\nQrs.— Corre- 
spondent Farm and Fireside. 



Qood Country Roads 

Every individual in this country who owns a horse 
or a bicycle has an active, living,"personal interest in 
good roads, but the apathy with which many of them 
regard the subject is only another example of how 
"Use doth work a habit in a man." At present many 
roads are in a frightful condition because of the 
narrow tires that cut up and grind out the country 
thoroughfare. Property owners shirk responsibility 
because it takes money to improve the highways, and 
many of them are so given to procrastination that 
they cannot bring themselves to take anything in 
hand that demands immediate attention. 

In addition to this, most wagon wheels have nar- 
row tires, which in itself is quite enough to paralyze 
at least some of the efi'orts towards reform. 

There is no more urgent need in this country than 
strict attention to the condition of the roads; for a 
smooth, hard surface means larger loads, greater 
ease for the team, and much comfort for the driver. 

Bad roads are expensive and annoying, and the 
only wonder is that communities are not sufficiently 
alive to their own interest to put the highways in or- 
der without interference of state or national author- 
ities.— A/^u) York Ledger. 

Patents— 50 Years' Experience. 

Trade M.irks, Designs. Copyrights, etc. Anyone 
sending a sketch and description may quickly ascer- 
tain, free, whether an invention is probablv patent- 
able. Communications strictly confidential". Oldest 
agents for securing prtent-> in America. We have a 
Washington office. Patents taken through Munn & 
Co. receive special notice in the Scientific American, 
beautifully illustrated largest circulation of any 
scientific journal, weekly, teims $3.00 a vear; Jl.SO, 
six months. Specimen copies and hand-book on 
patents .sent free. Address, Munn & Co., 361 Broad- 
'"ay. New York. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rl'-. r<OKINCK deals 11 new and Second-liand Tex books and 
• Scliipiil .SupplieH of all kinds, jfold pens, i-ic. 



VARNK.Y'S BOOK-STORfC.-I'..i)Mlar Head-quarters lor '.■..!■ 
lajfe Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Haiid Books oftrn 
s >;,,(,d at> new. Call when down town. Always fflad to SPf y «. 



SUBSCRIPriOXS taken for all niai/azines ,ind newspapers; 
thus .'-a jni.' you all the iroubc and expense of reniitlance to 
the pnl)lisliers. liest a- vs s.ind In ilie cov run In connecLion 
Willi our book, stationery, and shoe business. Lksmh H. .S.mith 



EA. WHAKTON'Sis the most popular Ury tioods Slor- i: 
( Manhattan. Tlie (freatest .stock, the very latest sty le^ the 

11 I't pipular prices. Always pleased to sliow u'l'ods. 

Er.LIOT & UARRliTSON, Clothiers and t^'urnUUers, in-iu 
students and all other Colleg-e people to call and ei^"ra» 

iieir larL'e stock of new, H^oiids. All the ifesirahle thincs 1 r 

— ir. L ilest ^■.tyles in every department. 

K.N'OSTMAX CLOTHINC COMPANY offers a (.'real ■. ,rt» 
of clothiiijf and furnisbini? i.'ood.s at prices t<i «nlt ihe 
times ''r>ll wi'lidin f;Ml liefDre bii vinir. 



O ■■ ■ I/<)!'"l\'(JiC keep.! a biif stock of Watches, c:v-ck.s, Jev ' 
IV. ■ I.I (wild ''p'-ctaoles, alio Miisicn! T:!-aru:-,i ' . 

TllK SPOT CASH STOKK. is Heaa(iuarters for Ury Goo.' , \'j. 
t ions, Boots ?nd Shoes, Hats and Caps, Cloth ii>K, a"i' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete ((roc»r^ store in 
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K. C. P. HLACHTvY, Dentist, (lold nilinjf a specialtv 
Telephone No. 139. •> y '^y 



SCHUlv'i Z BROS, offer Fresh and .Salt Meats in t-Tejl variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Pcyniz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or jfive orders to deliverr 
watron. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE TAUQHT IN OUR AQRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES?* 

By PRESIDENT OBO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

TN treating the subject, "What Shall Be Taught in 
A Our Agricultural Colleges?" I shall make certain 
assumptions without taking your time in argument to 
prove them. To me they seem fundamentally 
grounded in the object of these colleges, as stated in 
the organic act of 1862. 

First, I assume that we are to aim directly at the 
inspiration and cultivation of scientific modes of 
thought in agriculture among the multitude. No 
mere expert training of the few can open to the in- 
dustrial classes the liberal education promised and 
provided for by Congress. These colleges must 
attract the multitudes to their halls. 

Second, it is safe to assume that the results of 
genuine research and experiment by highly trained 
experts must be accepted and utilized by a body of 
educated farmers sufficiently alive to the interests 
involved to appreciate principles, and apply them 
with such modifications as sound understanding may 
require. The uneducated farmer asks for a rule of 
thumb, an explicit direction in detail; the educated 
farmer finds his rule for varying circumstances in 
the general principles established by research and 
experiment. Unless the colleges of agriculture reach 
a considerable body of farmers with their liberalizing 
education, there is little hope for a scientific ag- 
riculture. 

Third, it is quite as evident that the moral and 
material support for scientific investigation of all 
phases of agriculture must come from such influences 
among the people, inspiring genuine desire for infor- 
mation. These fifty or more experiment stations 
will need the backing of a wide-awake, well-educated 
body of farmers in every State, or fail of support. 

Fourth, I assume that the genuine experts for 
maintaining this rigid inquisition of Nature must 
be found by the sifting process of a strong college 
course, in line with agriculture. I see no other 
possible way of developing genuine talent and dis- 
tributing it to the best effect, than to draw into col- 
leges a strong body of quickened minds, and eliminate 
the weak and uncertain by consistent training in the 
very lines of thought to be followed later. The ex- 
perience of the past few years emphasizes the import- 
ance of this sifting process. 

Fifth, it is safe to assume that any course which 
fulfills these requirements must be truly educational, 
as well as instructive, and introductive, rather than 
exhaustive. The training of human faculties to 
expert use requires a touch that recognizes all the 
phases of Nature. Especially is this true in agricul- 
ture, where all of Nature's laws must be obeyed to 
rule in any. To pour facts into memory will serve 
little purpose until the relations of facts are mastered 
by exacting scientific study in more than one direction. 
To meet the conditions thus assumed, I propose 
such plans as have already met a large measure of 
success, in offering to the farmers' sons and daugh- 
ters, fresh from the country schools, a general course 
of study in line with the industries of their life. It is 
absolutely essential that the way from the farm to 
the college shall not be interrupted. The city high 
schools do not, and cannot, furnish the true line of 
training for the farm boy, whose every sympathy is 
in the field, and forest, and farm-yard. The trend of 
secondary schools is almost universally toward the 
needs of the city, in merchandise, manufactures, and 
professions. The inquisitive farm boy needs place 
for his natural development among the trees, grasses, 
crops, herds, and machinery, where all the great 
questions of his life are to be answered. The tradition- 
al curriculum has been the natural means of training 
in the use of books and the handling of men. The 
needed course must train in the handling of things 
and the use of Nature, with books as mere tools. 

To accomplish these ends of such a course of study, 
I would have a symmetrical development of body, 
mind, and sentiment, along with the most feasible 
lines of growth, in my ideal farmer of liberal educa- 
tion. As fundamental in all study, a thorough train- 
ing in the English language must stand first. If 
this is given through a comparison with other 
tongues, I shall not complain, but the result must be 
English rather than linguistic information or gram- 
matical expertness. 

For a good second in this liberal training, I place an 



exacting study of mathematical principles and dis- 
tinct applications of these in quantitative sciences 
like chemistry and physics. Form and quantity in 
all fundamental relations must be grasped as the 
basis of the universe. 

The third essential is a symmetrical development 
of the descriptive sciences and the philosophies of 
organic life, as Illustrated in all phases of plant and 
animal economy upon the farm. Soil culture in farm^ 
orchard, and gardens, the economy of farm machines,, 
economic entomology, vegetable and animal pathol- 
ogy, must be so presented as to quicken the ingenuity 
of the student. Museum, class-room, and library* 
must display the riches of information open to in- 
quisitive thinkers along these lines. 

A fourth line of training should be in the arts of 
expression. To think and to express thought are 
essentially coincident and mutually dependent. Com- 
pleteness of expression, alone, insures completeness 
of ideas. Hence, all the definiteness that training in 
drawing, geometrical and freehand, can give should 
be coupled with good laboratory practice in all the- 
sciences and explicit training in composition and 
public address. I believe no better aid to exact 
thinking can be given than by training the voice to- 
express by precise modulations the multitudinous- 
phases of thought concealed in words. 

L,ast, but not least, I put a training in manual dex- 
terity, with the shops, the farm, the garden, and the- 
greenhouse as the means. Nothing develops inge- 
nuity and gives confidence equal to some form of man- 
ual training. The more general this is in developing- 
dexterity rather than limited skill, the better educa, 
tion it gives in scientific agriculture for either profit or 
investiRation. The more continuous it is, the mors- 
perfect the habit of devising and doing becomes. 

Such a course might be given in outline without de- 
parting far from the tested curriculum of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

This course of four strong years rightly leads to 
the degree of bachelor of science, and is worthy the 
name for subject matter as well as manner of train- 
ing. From the numbers thus trained there will be a 
few whose bent of mind and love of research direct 
into definite lines of investigation. For these a va- 
riety of strong post-graduate courses of two or three 
years are provided with the master's degree at the 
end conferred for original work carefully presented 
in a thesis. My preference is that such a course, in 
our colleges of agriculture, should couple the science 
pursued with one of the arts illustrating its economie 
applications. It thus gains a technical character 
most conducive to energy of purpose and action. 
The Kansas College in this way couples botany or en- 
tomology with horticulture, and chemistry, or zoology 
with agriculture. The interest and the meaning of 
both are thus enhanced. 

These students in technical courses should have 
every encouragement and aid in the use of the liter- 
ature of their science through whatever language it 
comes. Comparatively little time is needed to gather 
the elements of grammar needed to read with under- 
standing any book in a science already familiar; and 
with this object directly in view, a student learns 
with surprising ease. 

In conclusion, I emphasize again the importance 
of so adjusting the studies in an agricultural college 
as to give a liberal education ot body, mind, and sen- 
timent in tune with the end to be served — a genuinely- 
scientific agriculture and a body of agricultural 
science. 



♦Extracts from an Address by Pres. Faiichild before the Col- 
lege Section of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, at the meeting in Washington, D. C, 
Nov. 10th, 1896. 



MECHANICAL AIDS IN FREEHAND DRAWING, 

HY l-KOK. J. U. WALTUKS. 

A MONG the many unsolved or, at least, unsettled 
■tl. problems in teaching is that of the use of me- 
chanical aids in freehand drawing, i. e., of stig- 
inography. Some educators condemn the use of alt 
mechanical aid; others advocate the judicious use of 
the ruler in diagraming; others would permit the 
pupil to measure the principal lines of the diagram 
before he begins the .sketching of the figure proper; 
others would boldly use ruler and compass wherever 
these oould serve in the execution of any part of the 
work, rea.soning that this is really the method fol- 
lowed by the designer and mechanic in all practical 
work of the shop; while still others would draw all 
work upon paper ruled by mechanical means into 
squares or equilateral triangles. Everyone advances, 
excellent reasons for his methods, and refers to 
prominent educators who have championed his par- 
ticular views, or points to the real or imagined success., 
which his means have produced in the classroom.. 
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TThe battle of words has waged ever since Leon 
Battista Alberti, an Italian artist, 1397 1472, advised 
his !)upils to construct and use the diascope or dia- 
^rajili -an open, square frame, placed in a fixed, 
verticil position between the. eye and the object, and 
divided byineans of a few horizontal and vertical 
«ilk threads into a larj^e number of equal squares. 

All, of course,. plan to reach the same end, realizinff 
•at present that mere skill is not the main end to be 
souj,'ht ill teaching drawing in the common schools. It 
is for this reason that all quote as their authority and 
■chainpion Heinrich Pestalozzi, the father of modern 
peda{,^ogy, 1746 1827, whose educational ideals they 
are intending to realize. Pestalozzi held that the 
«tudy of real things, and especially of their form and 
color, was most effective in developing- the observing 
«ind reasoning faculties of the young mind, and advo- 
cated drawing as the chief auxiliary to such system- 
atic form study (anschauungsuntcrricht). He held 
that all instruction in matters of form should proceed 
upon geometry as the base, and advised the use of 
geometrical diagrams for all figures to be drawn. 
He insisted that the analysis of ornaments and 
and objects made for the purpose of discovering 
<heir geometric base form (grund form), was really 
the most important and beneficial part of drawing, 
tout he protested energetically against the use of all 
^ools and line nets. He went even farther than this, 
and forbade the drawing of figures involving more 
than the straight line and the circle until the pupil 
should be able to draw these two with reasonable 
.dexterity, holding that these, with their infinite num- 
ber of possible combinations, might well occupy 
several years of school work. He reasoned that this 
TYOuld ultimately lead the child to compare, diagram, 
measure, and geometrise unconsciously all things 
and figure-, seen, and he held that one who had really 
learned to do this had gained all that the pursuit of 
any industrial or fine art could demand of him, aside 
of special skill. Pestalozzi was undoubtedly right in 
this theory. The fact is, however, that no course of 
school instruction has been framed to this day which 
<does not pretend to realize what the great philoso- 
pher has pointed out as the end to be attained, and 
that no course has been able to realize fully what he 
<lemanded that the school should do. 

During the first half of the present century, stig- 
mography flourished all over Central Europe. F. 
Platz and F. H. Hillard, two German drawing 
teachers, the authors of courses of freehand draving, 
became its chief advocates. Several works of the 
same character, though provided with printed dots 
instead of net lines, appeared during the fifties 
(Hertzer, Bombe, Hof man). In the United States, in 
1873, Marcus Wilson published a series of four free- 
hand textbooks containg only cross-ruled paper. The 
...eries were published by Harper and Brothers of New 
York, and owing to their "ill-directed" efforts, the 
work was generally used all over the Western States. 
A reaction came, however, chiefly through the efforts 
•of Herman Grilber of Bremen and Jakob Hauselman 
of Switzerland. Griiber published the expert opin- 
ions of seventy medical specialists, showing that the 
-continuous use of closely ruled paper was destructive 
to eyesight. Other defects of these systems, of which 
not less than forty were published bv the year 1875, 
were discussed and pointed out by prominent educa- 
tors. The governments of nearly a dozen European 
States prohibited ihe use of cross ruled studies and 
paper, and the method was gradually, though not 
wholly abandoned. Many prominent educators class 
-tintlining of ornaments with stigmography, and de- 
mand its prohibition in the school. 

It would fill pages to speak in detail of the contro- 
versies concerning the use, in connection with free- 
liand drawing, of the ruler, measuring slip, and 
compass. Hauselman permits the use of the ruler 
for all long diagram lines, but prohibits it for 
■any other lines. Walter Smith, the father of Ameri- 
^;an school drawing, permits the use of the measur- 
ing slip in testing the correctness of the diagram. 
Prang, White, and Thompson give printed outlines, 
axes, etc., as guide lines, for the use of the pupil. 
Bartholomew uses printed diagrams and advocates 
the employment by the pupil of the stenciled unit 
wherever repetitions occur in a surface design. In 
fact very few. if any, of the teachers of freehand 
drawing demand of the pupil that he should do what 
is never done in practical workshop, i. e.. produce 
str.iightne.ss and roundness where these have to be 
relied upon, while writers on art education almo.st 
Tuniversally condemn such a practice. It seems that 
theory and practice are two different things, even in 

/school work. 

What are the methods followed by the drawing 
classes of the Kansas State Agricultural College? 
We are using here a series of drawing studies 



designed by the writer of this article. The course is 
prepared in such a manner that the pupil must draw 
freehand all construction lines himself. In many 
figures, however, a simple geometrical- outline is 
given, so as to assure the proper position of the 
figure upon the plate, and to give "the pupil the 
requif-ed scale in a practical manner. The vise ofthe 
ruler, compass, stencilj and meas'-;ring slip are pro- 
hibited. The accompanying illustration shows the 




usual form of this work. The four black lines of the 
border are printed on the plate, but the diagram and 
all other lines beyond the given unit are required to 
be drawn by the pupil. Should less mature pupils 
work equally independent of stigmographical means? 
May ruled paper be used in the second and third 
school years? 



The value of the experiment station is every day 
becoming to be more widely recognized. The .scientific 
analysis of commercial fertilizers and the discovery 
of fraudulent productions is not the least valuable of 
the work being performed by the stations, and the 
farmer everywhere will feel that he has a friend in- 
deed when he is thus saved from making a heavy 
expenditure by the vigilance of the men in charge of 
these important centers.— Farmer's Voice. 



Ornamental Trees. 

More judgment is required to make a proper selec- 
tion of ornamental trees than to choose flowering 
plants. If the latter prove inferior or out of place, 
they can be quietly dug up and places filled with 
someithing else. Undesirable trees, however, are 
harder to get down, and their successors slow to grow. 
More than that, their large size and bold outline make 
fhein at once the most conspicuous objects in the 
home landscape, and every fault is brought out in 
glaring light, where every passerby nay rua. yjt 
read. 

A fine tree unites size with symmetry, grace with 
strength, beauty with ruggedness. A poor tree is an 
annoyance and an eyesore. Yet it is a curious fact 
that many who pride themselves on their fine grounds 
and will not allow an inferior flower yard-room, will 
choose for shade trees the poorest and faultiest of 
sorts. 

There was once a professional man whose home 
grounds were his pride. A wide, grassy lawn sloped 
down to a rippling brook, and shaded by half a 
dozen glossy-leaved pin oaks of nature's painting. 
There were walks, and drives, rustic arbors, beds of 
flowers, and belts of shrubbery. A little more shade 
was needed, and what did this man do but set out a 
row of silver poplars, from sprouts that a neighbor 
had dug up and was about to throw away! During 
the good doctor's lifetime it was not so bad, but in 
time he and his wife were gathered to their fathers, 
and their old home passed into the hands of strangers. 
Soon the place seemed more like a wilderness than 
the spacious grounds of a country residence. The 
wistaria still twined over the veranda, the honey- 
suckle wreathed the arbor with its fragrant blossoms, 
and the stately peonies and lilies still raised their 
heads above the surrounding weeds; but the house 
was hidden and the lawn overgrown by a forest of 
young poplars that had sprung up by the hundreds. 
The owner at last awoke to the necessity of doing 
something. He commenced by cutting down the oaks, 
the only trees of merit on .he premises, and finished 
by attacking the jungle of poplar sprouts. As he 
left all the old silver poplars, and many of the young- 
er ones are coming on, in a short time his j^rounds 
will be in worse shape than ever. It is always dis- 
tressing to see a place neglected that has once known 
good care, but the moral of this incident is that such 
a complete change for the worse could not have been 
possible had the good doctor chosen his trees as care- 
fully as he did his flowers. 

An ornamental tree shouM combitis as many good 
q-jalities, and be as free from faults as possible. It 
should be a healthy, thrifty grower, of good habit 
and outline, and should have an abundance of beau- 
tiful foliage. These ought to be considered indis- 
pensable qualities in a lawn tree. It ought not to be 
short-lived, of scrubby habit, or one that continually 
litters the ground by a constant dropping of leaves, 
or that sprouts or suckers badly from the roots 

Fortunately, our tree nurseries and forests are full 
of ornamental trees that come fully up to the stand- 
ard we have designated, so that there is no need of 
accepting inferior sorts. Of all these, no better one 
can be found than some of our native American 
trees. Our great elms, oaks, and beeches, and our 
fine-foliaged maples and birches, to say nothing of 
rarer but not less beautiful denizens of the forest, 
are unsurpassed by any Old World trees, although 
.some of the latter are very fine. Why, then, are the 
wretched locusts, silver poplars, and box elders so 
much more commonly planted— trees that sprout, 
litter, and are dull of foliage? 

We hear again and again the plea made that the 
best forest trees are so slow in growth that the plant- 
er never lives to see them good-sized trees. This is 
largely a mistake. If small or medium-sized young 
trees are chosen, carefully dug up so as to get good 
roots, and as carefully set out in good soil, far enough 
away from other trees to allow access to the sunshine, 
and room for the expansion of their branches, most 
of our indigenous trees will grow rapidly. Even the 
oak, the slowest growing of all, makes a good speci- 
men on the lawn in half the time it does in the crowd- 
ed, shaded forest. In laying out our own grounds, 
eleven years ago, a small oak stood exactly where we 
planned to have a shade tree. My '* other half" 
thought it to small to waste time with, and was 
about to have it cut down, when I interceded for 
and saved it. Every year since then it has grown 
two or three feet in height and spread laterally in pro- 
portion, and is now a fine, symmetrical specimen of 
our best American oak, Quercus palnstris, and with 
its shining, deep green foliage and pyramidal 
growth, is very attractive. 

Most trees grow faster than this, maples particu- 
larly so. The handsomest tree in this village is a 
superb specimen of sugar maple, Jlcer saccharinum, 
standing near the public square. Soon after the war 
a voung lady found it growing wild, took it up, and 
planted it where it now stands. It was so small that 
•she used a ca.se knife to dig the hole for its roots. As 
she was planting it, a young lawyer came along and 
poked unlimited fun at her ''shade tree planted with 
a case-knife," and wanted to know how old she ex- 
pected to be before she could sit beneath its shadow. 
The lawyer is still in the prime of life, and the lady 
but a middle-aged woman, but for nearly a score of 
years that tree has been ihe pride of the town, so 
dense is its shade and so perfect its development. 

While we should be quick to seize upon all desirable 
ornamental planting, whatever its origin, we ought 
to give our preference to equally good native sorts, 
above those of foreign introduction. A commendable 
pride and love for one's country demands that we 
show the same regard for our native trees that the 
Englishman does for his oaks, or the Hindoo for his 
bo-tree.— Z-ora S. LaMance, in Vick's Magazine. 
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Calendar. 

18%-97. 
Fai; Term • Saptember lit'h to December 19ta. 
'A"iiiter Term— January 5lh to March 27lh. 
Sprin? Term— March 30lh to June lOth. 
June 10th, Commeticemeut. 
1807.98-. 
Fall Term— September 9th to December I8th. 



To School Officers. 

The CoUeee Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
,chool district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
♦old Jit par or less without beinif first offered to the .state School 
r« lU tN.mmissiouer and the State AtrricuHural Collegre. Address 
C. R.Noe, Loan Commissioner. Leon. Kan. 



QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Mrs. Kedzie visited at Ottawa a few days duritig- 
Christmas week. 

Harriet Vandivert, Fourth-year, entertained a par- 
ty of friends on the evening of December 29th. 

Student editors for the Indu.sTrialiST for the Win- 
ter Term are Wilhelmine Spohr, R. W. Bishoflf, and 
O. E. Noble. 

A son was born at the home of Prof. Walters, 
December 23rd, to Prof. Arnold Emch and Hilda 
Walters-Emch, student in 1893-4. 

Mrs Grant McConnell of Mencken and Mrs. Nellie 
C Williams of North Topeka, visited several days 
last week with the latter's sister, Mrs. Graham. 

Assistant Horticulturist Sears has gone to Cornell 
University for a special course in horticulture and 
botany extending to September, at least. His place 
here will be filled by Isaac Jones, '93. 

Prof J H. Ivee, a teacher in the College from 1866 
to 1875 and Mary C. Lee, '89, mourn the loss of wife 
and mother, who died at Kansas City, December 22tid , 
and was buried in Manhattan cemetery on the 24th. 
Airnes Graham celebrated her twelfth birthday by 
the entertainment of a dozen of her little friends 
who ate freely of the birthday cake ornamented with 
a big figure 12, and presumably suffered a dozen 
aches in consequence. 

Prof Hitchcock attended the meeting of the Kansas 
Academy of Science at Topeka, last week, and read 
two papers-one on "Additions to the Grasses of 
Knrmis '' and another on "Notes on the Acologic 
Plant Geography of Manhattan." Prof. Lantz, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Academy, attended the 
sessions. 

Mrs Marv Todd, wife of Ambrose Todd, deceased, 
the fiVst Superintendent of the Shops at this College 
(from 1871 to 1878), died at Topeka, December 18th, of 
anoolexv and was buried in Manhattan ceinetory on 
thP 21st The funeral service was conducted by Rev. 
T H ^Lee Mrs. Todd leaves two sons— Albert, a 
mpmber of the Class of 1872, later a graduate of 
WeTt PoiSt, now Lieutenant First U. S. Artillery, 
stationed at St. Augustine, Florida; and Irvmg, 
FourtS-year in 1877-8, Chaplain and teacher at Beth- 
any College. 

The Kansas Farmer in its report of the Oak Grange 
Institute, has these good words for the College dele- 
gation- "Prof. Georgeson of the Agricultural college 
read a very instructive paper on Steer-Feeding Ex- 
periments. It was one of the best papers read illus- 
trating a series of experiments '" regard to the dif- 
ferent kinds of feeding, shelter, etc. Mrs. Winch. p 
^ave a fine paper on Home Dress-.naki:,g. Mrs. 
Winchip possesses the proper qualities to please list- 
eners A kindly manner, a pleasant address^ made 
her remarks of double interest. It was received >yith 
much satisfaction. At 7:30 began the last session. 
Prof Georjreson presented a splendid paper, Farming 
as a Factor in National Prosperity. Mr. Georgeson s 
remarks now and then, aside from the valuable pa- 
pers presented, adr' 'I, greatly to the success of the 
institute." 

tjRADU.KTES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

I. A. Robertson, '96, is elected Superintendent of 
the Presbyterian Sunday School. 

D G Robertson, '86, a lawyer of Chicago, mourns 
the loss of his daughter Vera, aged two years. 

L P Brous, '86, teacher in the Kansas City (Kan.) 
Schools, spent the holidays with his parents in 
Manhattan. 

John B. Harmon, '95, a prosperous farmer of Jef- 
fersoa County, read an interesting paper at the 
Nortonville Fanners' Institute. 

R S Kellogg, '96, of Russell, visited College 
friends for several days during the vacation and at- 
tended the Association at Topeka. 

Elizabeth Edwards, '92, May Secrest, '92, and Ada 
Rice '95 three of Randolph's able teachers, enjoyed 
a visit with College friends during tlie holidays. 

A A Mills, '89, has changed his location and busi- 
ness, and is now in charge of a crea.nery at Kamas, 
Utah. He expects to do some editorial work in con- 
nection with his other duties. 

W E. Whaley, '86, special student at Chicago 
University and Instructor in history at South bide 
School, a preparatory school to the University, spent 
the holidays at home in Manhattan. 

Mr. Asa Smith [Third-year in 1894-5] who has 
been visiting with his parents in Ontario for the past 
week returned home yesterday He came overland 
on his wheel, leaving there Monday. It is about 125 
miles. Mr. Smith, who is well known here and pop- 
ular a.nong our people, will have charge of the Oltve 
iia/during our trip east this winter in the interest of 



the J. C. Hayes Olive Colony. Mr: Smith is a good 
printer, and will f Ornish the people a rattling newsy 
paper.— 0/«»« Leaf, Oceanside, California. 

G. K. Thompson, '93, has sold an interest in his pa- 
per, the Blue Rapids Motor, to Mr. A. J. Ulsh, former- 
ly foreman of the Manhattan Nationalist. 

J. J. Fryhofer, '96, of Atchison, was called to his 
home near Randolph, two weeks iigo, by the death of 
his father, one of the early settlers on Fancy Creek. 

The College acknowledges calls from the following 
graduates during the holidays: A. Dickens, G. K. 
Thompson, '93: C. A. Johnson, J. J. Johnson. R. J. 
Barnett. 'iJ5; A. C. Peck, E. G. Gibson, F. E. Uhl, 
G. W. Finley, W. A. Cavenaugh. '96. 

A. H. Morgan, '96, stopped at the College a few 
days Christmas week en route to the Teachers' Asso- 
cia'tion at Topeka. He is teaching the Greenwood 
School of well advanced pupils in Phillips County, 
but plans to farm on an extensive scale next year. 

W. E. Smith, '93, is the author of an exhaustive 
paper on "Child Study" which was published in full 
in a recent issue of the Manhattan Nationalist. "Do 
We Teach Pupils to Think?" is the title of a good 
paper by Nora Fryhofer, '95, which is reproduced in 
the 'Republic. 

F. J. Smith, '95, will next week issue the first num- 
ber of a Populist paper at Russell, which place he 
and his wife, Laura McKeen- Smith, '95, will call 
home in the future. Mr. Smith's well-known love for 
journalism, backed by his sterling worth as a man 
and his training in the mechanical conduct of a 
newspaper office, will make his paper one of which 
the people of the short-grass region may well be 
proud. 

The Kansas City Times says concerning the debut 
of Maud Whitney, Third-year in 1890-91: "Miss 
Maud E. Whitney, a Kansas City girl and pupil in 
Ebbels' Dramatic School, yesterday signed a contract 
with Mile. Rhea's manager for the rest of the season, 
^iss Whitney has appeared in amateur plays in this 
city on a nunit er of occasions, and is known as a 
young woman of talent, and a careful stude.it of the 
drama. Her last apperance as an amateur will be 
made tomorrow evening at Music Hall, where she will 
be seen in "Laureane, the Marble Dream," at an 
entertainment given by Mr. Ebbels' pupils.. A five 
minutes' conversation with Mile. Rhea herself was 
all that was necessary, and Miss Whitney was en- 
gaged at once. She will begin rehearsing for youth- 
ful characters in Mile. Rhea's plays, and will appear 
in the next city in which the company gives a per- 
formance." 



The Coliese Reunion at Topeka. 

The reunion of the Agricultural College students 
and Faculty in attendance at the State Teachers' 
Association was held in the assembly room of the 
Topeka high school, Wednesday night, after the lec- 
ture by Henry Watterson. 

The lateness of the hour— eleven o'clock— kept many 
from attending, but over sixty gathered to renew 
friendships and testify totheir loyalty to Alma Mater, 
The program prepared by the Reunion committee 
was carried out. 

H. W. Jones, '88, opened the exercises with a vocal 
solo, and being encored, responded pleasantly with 
Annie Laurie. Prof. Olin then gave a short talk 
upon the "Students' Duty to the World." He was 
followed by G. W. Smith, '93, with his own song, 
"Ever and Forever True." Prof. L. M. Ward, of 
Ottawa University, professor in this College from 
1873 to 1883, then gave a short and earnest address, 
calling attention to the growth in facilities and ob- 
jects of education. The graduate quartette sang an 
original song by Tacy Stokes, class of '98. after 
which President Fairchild had the "last words" as 
usual, and good and wholesome words they were, too. 
All joined in singing "Blest be the Tie," and the 
benediction was pronounced by President Fairchild. 
The principal business of the reunion, the social, 
was soon cut short by the discovery that it was all- 
readv "toinorn)W morning," and all separated with 
<r-,od" wishes for each other and Alma Mater, and re- 
newed faith in the las'.ing pleasures of College life. 

Sunt B. F. Nihart of Council Grove, professor 
heVe for three years, was a pleasant caller at Head- 
quarters in Representative Hall. 

Among those present at the Association but pre- 
vented from attending the reunion was Rev. Joseph 
Denison, first president of the Agricultural College. 
GRADUATES I'KRSENT. 
W H Olin, '89, Principal High School, Ottawa; 
H. A. Darnell. '92. Principal of schools Gardner; 
C. D. Adams, '95, teacher. Pe^ry; ^ ^ ^ y' f.^ 
South Side Academy, Chicago, 111.; W. H. Ph.pps, 9.5, 
Principal of schools, Abilene; Els.e Crump, ;95, 
teicher in city schools, Manhattan; Lucy EHis, 95, 
te-icher Maiysville; Ruth Ellis, '96, printer, Topeka; 
Lucy H Waters, '94, teacher, Manhattan; Delpha M. 
Hoop '91 tv-acher, Manhattan; A. Myrtle Harring- 
ton,'9'l, teacher, Manhattan; Bertha Helen Bacheller. 
'88, teacher. Junction City; Lora L. Waters. 88, 
teacher ninth grade, Manhattan; A. H. Mor- 
L-an '96, teacher. Hillside; Nora Fryhofer, '95 
teacher. Randolph; Geo. W S-^it^ '93 Principal 
Hiirh School, Minneapolis; e lorence R. Corbett, 95, 
teacher, Ogden; John Patten, '95, farming, Silver 
Lake- Hortense Harman, ,95, Valley Falls; May 
Harman '93. teacher. Valley Falls; S. N. Peck, '87, 
V T & S F. R. R. Shops, Topeka; D. W. Wickman, 
'92, A. T. & S. F. General Office, Topeka; B. H. Pugh, 



'92, farmer, Topeka; C. D. McCauley, '96, draughts- 
man, A. T. & S. F. Shops, Topeka. 

Elizabeth Edwards, '92, First Primary, Randolph; 
May Secrest, '92, Primary teacher, Randolph; R. 
S. Kellogg, '96. teacher. Fay; Flora E- Wiest, '91, 
teacher, May Day; H. VV. Jones, '88, Princ-pal of 
Schools, Aluia, Kansas; J. T. Willard, '83. Professor, 
Kansas State Agr cultural College, Manhattan; Jen- 
nie R Smith, '94. teiicher Fifth-grade, Manhattan; 
Mary E Bower, '83, Manhattan; Marion Jones, '96, 
Manhattan; Geo. A. Doan, '95, Toptka; Ethel F. Pat- 
ten, '95, Silver Lake; Geo. C. Hall, ,96, teacher, Hoyt, 
E. J. Abel!, '95, Priticipal of Schools, Scandia; Ger- 
trudr J. Havens, '96, nurse, Topeka; Chas. C. Smith, 
'94, Principal of schools, Wabaunsee; R. J. Barnett, 
'95, teacher. Jamestown; Albert Dickens, '93, teacher, 
Bushton; F. W. Ames, '94, Morgan Park, Illinois. 

Seventeen Years of Growth. 

I have now been nearly 17 years in charge of th.s 
work, with a constantly increasing interest and en- 
couragement. During this period, almost exactly 
one-half the history of the College, the improvements 
have been marked. The faculty proper has exactly 
doubled, while the whole number of officers and ex- 
pert assistants has increased from 15 to 43. The an- 
nual attendance of students, in spite of greater re- 
quirements for admission and in the course, has near- 
ly tripled, while the number in classes above the first 
year in the course, then comparatively elementary, 
has risen from 93 to 291. The graduating class has 
advanced from 9 to 66, and the whole number of 
graduates from 49 to 520. Of postgraduate students 
in science and arts, there were then none; now there 
are 32, most of whom seek a master's degree. 

The material advancement of the College in equip- 
ment and apparatus is also noticeable. The report 
of 1879 showed an invested endowment of $256,425.79 
and an income from all sources of 120,402.64; the 
present report gives the invested endowment at 
$500,956.39, ard a total income for College and ex- 
periment station of $73,656.37. Buildings and 
grounds were then valued at $61,445, and the total in- 
ventory was $86,008.76; now the buildings and 
grounds, counting only additions, without estimating 
enhanced value of property or improvements by ex- 
tensive plantations, are worth $238,610, and the total 
inventory is $401,544.26. ' 

The chief gratification is found in the fact that 
this growth has been chiefly in the departments of 
industrial training. Then, while all students were 
required to take some training in the arts, no sys- 
tematic course was provided in any; now. regular 
clas.ses are assigned at stated times to agriculture, 
horticulture, woodwork, sewing, and household econ- 
omy. Then the total equipment of the farm depart- 
ment was about $11,000, with an annual expenditure 
of $2 000; now it uses property, aside from the land, 
worth $30,000. and expends about $7,000. The horti- 
cultural department, then combined with all the nat- 
ural sciences except geology, chemistry, and physics, 
has grown into entire separation from the sciences, 
increasing its equipment from $800 to $17,100, and its 
annual expenditure from about $1,000 to $3,000. The 
mechanical department has had a growth quite as 
marked in figures, though more recent, from an 
equipment worth $1,145 to one worth $24,940, and 
from an annual expenditure of $2,000 to one of $6,600. 
These figures for expenditures do not include any 
credit for receipts. 

Other departments have made equally satisfactory 
growth, though not to be noted so well in dollars and 
cents. This is especially true of the various chairs 
of science and that of industrial art. Some hav« 
quite outgrown their accommodations, and need 
room and equipment fit for their work, notably the 
departments of household economy and sewing, 
physics, and chemistry, all of which are closely rela- 
ted to the practical purposes of the College. 

It is gratifying to feel that these years have raised 
the rank of the College among similar institutions in 
the country to the first place in attendance of stu- 
dents and to acknowledged repute for its high stand- 
ing of work for the industries. Within our own State, 
its consistent and earnest work has met with the ap- 
probation of the people, so that its single four years' 
course draws more students than any four years 
course in all the institutions of the State. 

The above facts are enumerated in no boasting 
spirit, but simply to emphasize the present impor- 
tance of the interests presented, and the need of 
earnest effort on the part of all interested in main- 
taining this wholesome development along the lines 
of productive industry. 

During all these years the policy has been con- 
stant of maintaining with manual training a single 
course of study in the natural sciences, with special 
aOaptation to the industries, attended by sound dis- 
cipline in mathematics, logic, and philosophy, good 
training in English language and literature, and a 
fair introduction to history, political and economic 
science. The arrangement of studies has been ad- 
justed to strictest economy of time and closest union 
with the common schools of the S.tate, so that, 
whether the student remained through the course or 
not, he could gain the most possible in the time spent. 
For this reason there has been little demand for 
short special courses in agriculture or horticulture, 
the whole atmosphere of the place being in keeping 
with the pursuit of these arts. Technical courses 
for graduates and advanced students have been pro- 
vided as needed, much to the advantage of the Col- 
lege as well as the students. Many of these are giving 
excellent assistance in their specialties, and are fit- 
ting themselves for places in other schools and ex- 
periment stations.— From President Fatrcbild's "Btenmal 
T{eport. 
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KANSAS 5TATE BOARD OP AQRICULTURB. 



Program for the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting to 
l>e Held in Topeica, January 13th to 15th. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13tH, 1897. 

After noon & tssion . — Opening at 4 o'clock. 
Roll Call. 

Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Reading of Minutes of Precedingr Meeting. 
Report of Officers. 

Evening Session — 7:30 o'clock. 

Address of Welcome Gov. J. W. Leedy. 

Response The President, Thos. M.Potter. 

The Longevity of Farms T. W. Harrison, Topeka. 

Western Kansas: Her Needs and Possibilities 

Chas. E. Lobdell,Dighton. 
Borne Views of a Packer Geo. P. Dold, Wichita. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 14, 

Morning Session— 9:30 o'clock. 

External Diseases of the Hog, and Their Treatment 

Wm. Belshaw, Seneca. 

The Necessity for Meat Inspection 

Dr. C. J. Sihler, Kansas City. 

Some Problems of Cattle-feeding R. M. Allen, Ames, Neb. 

Afternoon Session— 1:30 o'clock. 

Silos and Ensilage Prof. H. J. Waters, of 

Missouri Agricultural College. Columbia. 
Twelve Years' Experience and Observation with 

Sheep in Western Kansas. .. .A. T. Howden, Jetmore. 

Forty Years of Kansas Corn-raising W. D. Rippey, Topeka. 

Evening Session— T .-30 o'clock. 

Wheats and Wheat-growing in Kansas 

C B. Hoffman, Enterprise. 

Sk>me of the Things I Have Unlearned 

Senator W. A. Harris, Linwood. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 15. 

Morning Session— q: 30 o'clock. 

From Pig to Market C. A. Grntzmacher, Wheaton. 

Utility and Management of County Fairs.... 

Secretary Chas. H. Ridgway, Ottawa. 
Fairs and Expositions: Their Origin, Uses, and Management. 
Secretary R. W. Furnas, Brownvllle, Neb. 
Afternoon Session— 1:30 o'clock.. 
Election of Officers and Members. 
Irrigation Possibilities and Probabilities of Western 

Kansas and Nebraska I. A. Fort, North P latte, Neb. 

Moisture and Aridity John Hay, Junction City. 

Evening Session.— 7:30 o'clock. 
Agricultural Education in the Common 

Schools Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Country Clubs Mrs. Willis Lord Moore, Hutchinson. 

The Improved Stock-Breeders' Association, the State Swine- 
Breeders' Association, the State Poultry Association, the State 
Temperance Union, the State Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, and the Good Templars will hold their regular annual 
meetings during tlie same week as the State Board of Agriculture. 
All railroad lines have granted an open rate of one fare for 
round-trip tickets for all these meetings from all points in 
Kansas, also from Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., and tickets 
will be sold January 9 to 16, inclusive, good for return until and 
Including January 18, 1897. 

Rates at Topeka hotsls will, as usual, be reasonable, and ac- 
commodations can be secured either at hotels or less-expensive 
boarding-houses at prices suited to all classes. 



Farmers' institutes. 

Institutes have been appointed and assignments 
made front the College as follows: — 

Overbrook. Osage Comity, January 21st and 22nd; 
Professors Mayo and White. 

Wellsville, Franklin County, January 22nd and 
23rd; Professors George.son and Will. 

Peabody, Marion County, Januar; 28tn and 29th; 
Professors Walters and Mason. 

Hutchison. Reno County, February 4th and Sth; 
Professors Hitchcock and Nichols. 

Berryton, Shawnee County, February 11th and 
12th; Secy. Graham and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Haven, Reno County, February 11th and 12th; Pro- 
fessors Lantz and Popenoe. 

Stockton, Rooks County, February 4th and Sth; 
Professors Hood and Burtis. 

Pleasanton, Linn County. January 7th and Sth; 
Professors Walters and Georgeson. 

Newton, Harvey County, February 4th and Sth; 
President Fairchild and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Concordia, Cloud County, January 28th and 29th; 
Professors Graham and Mayo. 



Pointers for Thinlcers and Worlters. 

The time has now come when the need of the aid of 
agricultural science is being appreciated to a limited 
extent by^ihe American farmer. Agricultural scii nee 
has. since the time of Liebig, made wonderful ad- 
vances in every line of agricultural work. In some re- 
spects, he was not unlike the one whose voice was 
crying in the wildernes.s, heralding the incoming of 
a new dispensation. 

To-day, the educated fanner is more successful 
than the one who reads but little, thinks less, and 
relies mainly on his muscle. It will no longer do for 
us to "ensphere ourselves within the prickles of our 
own prejudices" either as Americans or individuals. 
The old world teems with object lessons, which, if 
studied and heeded, would be of value to us in the 
new. Germany has appreciated and applied the as- 
certained facts of scientific agriculture more success- 
fully and to a greater extent than any other nation. It 
is admitted now, that in both agriculture and manu- 
factures, the German people dre making the greatest 
advances, and it is because of the great attention 
paid in that country to technical education. In fact, 
the advance has been so great that Germany is now 
contesting with England and France for the suprem- 
acy in both manufactures and commerce. This 



advance has been so great that it has become a mat- 
ter of public concern in England, and now forms one 
of the chief topics of discussion, and their chief 
writers and speakers admit that it is due to the great 
attention that is paid to technical education in Ger- 
many, and that it can only be met successfully by in- 
creased technical education in England, 

There is no productive machine to which educated 
intelligence can be better or more profitably applied 
than the farm. There is no wider range of knowl- 
edge called for than that which may be applied to 
agricultural operations. The chemistry of the soil 
itself is a great study. Special fertilization is 
another. The knowledge and mastery of the secrets 
of animal lite, and proper handling, is .another. The 
needs of plant life is another. The progress which 
even some of the most elementary branches of agri- 
cultural science has made in recent years has been 
very great. Thanks to the well-directed and ener- 
getic efforts in the line of research by numerous 
Gerthart, French, English, and American investiga- 
tors, agricultural chemistry has at last been placed 
on a firm foundation of facts and principles. 

The widening range of the problem of progressive 
agriculture imperatively demands a larger education 
on the part of those who till the soil. Our diversity 
of soil and climate ought to enable us to maintain our 
supremacy in agriculture. We can maintain it by 
the higher education of the agricultural population. 

Heretofore, we have held our own by reason of the 
vast amount of virgin soil. By the most reckless 
system of cultivation, we have reached the point 
where we must now turn our att^^ntion at once to the 
restoration of the elements of fertility of which the 
soil has been persistently robbed. The restoration of 
fertility can only be brought about by giving the 
farmer an intelligent appreciation of the laws and 
principles involved in vegetable and animal nutrition. 
The hope of the future of American farming rests 
with our young men, who, having gained some famil- 
iarity with the practical details of farm work, will be 
led to enter upon a course of scientific investigation 
in the ever-widening field of agricultural science, — * 
IVasbington Post, 



A ilenace, and the Remedy. 

One of the best known farmers of Illinois called 
upon the editor the other day, and in the course of 
conversation said: "We have more to fear from the 
growing tendency of elderly and well-to-do farmers 
to move to town and rent out their farms than the 
average man has any notion of. What dees the 
man who rents for a year or two care about preserv- 
ing the fertility of the soil? What does he care 
about building up the material and moral interests of 
the community of which he is but temporarily apart? 
There is a serious menace to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the state in this tendency of the latter day, 
and the practice should be discouraged. " 

Just how the practice may be discouraged was not 
so clear. That legislation could not reach it he ad- 
mitted, and the right of the land owner to do as he 
would with his land could not be gainsaid. 

To us it seems that the remedy lies in great part 
in making farm life attractive that there will be no 
desire on the part of the farmer to leave it. It is 
violating no confidence to say that this is just what 
the gentleman above quoted has done. He is a reader, 
a student, aud he recognizes the gre it opportunities 
for mental advancement as well as for financial gain 
in a higher order of farming. Then the young folks 
influence the tendency to leave the fartii. Why? Be- 
cause there is not sufficient variety to their mode of 
living, and they long for intellectual excitement and 
social enjoyment. 

These can be secured pnly through a broadening 
view of agricultural life and preparation for it, as the 
physican or lawyer prepares himself for his profes- 
sion. And where can this be secured except in the 
agricultural college? When the boys and girls of 
the farm come to learn that physics and chemistry, 
biology and entomology, and the chemical sciences 
have to do with the successful conduct of the farm, 
they will find a new field for intellectual research in 
their daily vocation with all its commonplaces, and 
the farm will no longer be a prison, but the centre of 
attraction for all members of the family. There will 
be few farms for rent then, and the danger our good 
friend sees will no longer exist. — Farmer's Voice. 



The Coming flotive Power. 

The electric locomotive will replace the steam loco- 
motive as soon as the problem of producing electricity 
on a large scale, economically, is solved. This is a 
statement of a prominent official of the Baldwin 
Locomotive works of Philadelphia. Speaking an the 
subject, the official said: "It is but a question of 
time when electric locomotives* will be used to haul 
passenger and freight trains on all the various trunk 
lines in the Uriited States, if not in the world, and in 
order to ascertain just what can be done in that 

direction we have built an electric locomotive, which, 
provided it is run on tracks of proper weight, will be 
able to develop a speed equal to more than 100. miles 
per hour. It is well known t.Mat electric loconioti.ves 
have been built and operated with success, there be- 
ing two or three in the service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad company at the Belt line tunnel in 
Baltimore, and at one other place in that city, where 
they have performed all that the contract stipulated 
they should do. These are all run by the trolley 
system, which, for very heavy trains and long dis- 
tances, as for instance, between Washington and 
Philadelphia, is considered impracticable." 



Winter Evenings on the Farm. 

Winter evenings on the farm may be made a source 
of blessing to the young people of the farm home, 
or they may be frittered away so that when they are 
goile there will be nothing to show for the opportuni- 
ties which they have brought. Parents can do much 
to encourage the improvement of these opportunities 
on the part of their children, and they do well to see 
to it that they do not neglect this great responsibility. 
It is acknowledged on all sides that the farm is a 
grand place for laying the foundations of character. 
But we do well to remember that even on farms 
criminals may be grown. The chances that such 
results will follow are reduced to a minimum if prop- 
er oversight is given to the family. While such 
oversight should be constant and unfailing, there 
are times when it may accomplish more than at other 
seasons, and prominent among these are the long 
evenings of the winter, when parents and chil4ren 
have so much time to spend together. 

The outside work of the day is over. The children 
have come home from school. Their evening chores, 
such as carrying in wood and feeding the chickens' 
are completed. The supper has been eaten, and two 
or three hours are available before it is time for 
sleeping. These hours should be regarded as precious 
by the parents. They are hours which, if rightly 
spent, will be spent in helping to shape the character 
of the future judges, legislators, and teachers of the 
commonwealth, or all history is false. Let the work, 
therefore, be well done. Let it be patiently done. 
The results which hang upon it are far-reaching, if 
not, indeed, momentous. 

No such golden opportunities come to the parents 
in the city, or, if they do, they come but seldom. 
Many of the fathers there must needs look after their 
work. When not thus engaged, some are tempted to 
attend this meeting or that. The children, all too 
frequently, cannot resist the attractions of the side- 
walk or those of some entertainment; hence this pre- 
cious season for character building is measurably 
lost. In order that the young people of the farm may 
duly improve their winter evenings, give them every 
chance so to improve them. Give, them books and 
magazines as bright as the blazing fire beyond the 
hearthstone. Make sure that they have the oppor- 
tunity to read from papers and books which treat of 
farming, and give them good ones. It may be an- 
swered that this means outlay. It does, but it is 
profitable outlay, and such entertainment should be 
furnished, even though sacrifice should have to be 
made in some other direction to have it thus. 

When a young lad becomes interested in agricul- 
tural literature he is not likely to leave the farm. 
His love for the calling will increase, and his interest 
will deepen until it moors him, rock-like, to the calling 
of his fathers. 

Young people of the farm, don't think lightly of 
your opportunities. The winter evenings, as they 
pass, one by one, will have more of a bearing on your 
fortunes, than you shall, probably, ever know. Then 
use them well. Don't allow them to pass without 
improving them. Some are so foolisti as to fritter 
them away, or to spend them in idle slumber. The 
porcupine is capable of doing that. Young people of 
the farm, rise superior to the porcupine in the hus- 
banding of time. 

But, you answer, you have school studies to attend 
to. That is very true, and it is well that it is so. 
Young people wlio have no studies during winter 
evenings are not likely to amount to nitich when they 
enter upon the work of life. They will, probably, 
not get much above hewing wood and drawing water. 
But try to get a part of the evening for reading the 
agricultural papers and agricultural books. Agricul- 
ture is a study so high that you will never see over it, 
so deep that you will never fathom it, and so broad 
that you will never get to the other side of it. 

Precious and priceless winter evenings! Watch 
them as they pass. They may seem long, but they 
are not too long for young people who want to pre- 
pare for the great work of life. They may seem to 
be many, but they are not too many. They may seem 
to linger, but it will not be very long until they, all 
of them, shall have been numbered with the past. 
Then use them as they should be used, and great 
will be the liarve.st, some time, that will come from 
such a sowing — Canadian Farm Journal. 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTiSEMENTS. 

E. liOFINCK deals n new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for ^ - •• 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books 01 tea 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see tom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS taken for all magazines and newspapers; 
thus saving- you all the trouble and expense of remittance to 
thri publishers. IJest news stand hi llie city run in connection 
with our book, stationery, and shoe business. Lkslik H. Smith 

EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store In 
« Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, tlie 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 

LLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, i.Ti:» 
students and all other College people to call and exAir. 1 * 
iheir large stock of new goods. All the desirable thinjrs in -11 
ivoar. Latest styles I'M every department. 

NOSTMAN CLOTHING COMi^ANY ofifers agreat varlei/ 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit thr 
times Call without fall before buving. 
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v.. LOFINCK keeps a big stockof Watches, Cocks, Jewe'-- 
• .-iiid <iold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Good», No- 
tions, Boots ?nd Shoes. Hats aud Caps, Clothing, and Ladi**' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in tne city. A complete grocery. store in 
cpQuection. 

R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. Gold filling a specially 
Telephone No. 139. 
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FURTHER EXPERIENCE WITH SOY BEANS. 

BY PROF. C. C. GEORGESON. 

THE soy bean not only continues to flourish, but 
is more and more appreciated as its virtues come 
to light. We have grown several acres yearly 
during the last six years. Though some seasons have 
caused other crops to fail, the soy bean crop has nev- 
er failed completely. In the drought-stricken year 
of 1894, the yield was only about four bushels per 
acre, but even this was better than a failure. In 1895, 
they yielded 18.5 bushels per acre. They were seeded 
that year on May 31st, and harvested August 16tb. 
In 18%, the main crop was seeded May 19th and har- 
vested August 31st, producing a yield of sixteen 
bushels per acre. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of this crop is 
that it can be grown as a catch crop on wheat or oats 
ground after these crops are harvested. We have, 
for several years, raised fair crops of beans as a 
second crop following wheat and oats. In 1896, we 
started to plow the wheat ground June 22nd, im- 
mediately after the wheat was thrashed. The beans 
wfire seeded June 27th; they were cultivated once, 
early in July; and by September 28th they had ma- 
tured a crop of beans which, after being cleaned in a 
fanning mill, averaged 8.22 bushels per acre of 
fine quality. A second planting was made July 11th. 
This crop was likewise cultivated once. On Septem- 
ber 28th, there was danger of frost, and the crop was 
cut for hay, the beans in the pod being somewhat 
more than half grown. This crop was light, being 
only .61 tons per acre, but when we consider the feed- 
ing quality of this hay, it is still a valuable crop. 
A third planting was m,ade July 25th, which was 
likewise cut for hay in the latter part of September 
The yield was .53 tons per acre. „,.A patch of this 
planting was left to be killed by the frost, but the 
first light freezes did not affect it, and the crop was 
ripe on October 17th, and yielded 5.15 bushels ripe 
clean seed per acre. All of these beans were grown 
on a poor hillside which has been cropped continu- 
ously for upwards of twenty years without ever be- 
ing manured. The yields are,therefore,not a fair index 
of what could be expected on rich soil. We have, so 
far, had no difficulty in selling the beans we could 
spare at $2 or more a bushel. 

In feeding value, thp soy bean is ahead of linseed 
meal and every kind of mill stuff. The only other 
concentrated feed on the market of equal value is 
cotton-seed meal, and this material has serious ob- 
jections as a general feed .stuff because of its poison- 
ous nature when fed to pigs, (See bulletin No. 53 of 
this S' '■ion). 

TABLE SHOWING COMPOSITION OK WHEAT ItKAN, LINSUEO 
MKAL, AND SOY BEANS. 



FEEDING STUFFi 



Wheat Bran- 
Roller Process.. 

Linseed Meal — 
Old Process. .. 

Soy Beans 



PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION. 



12.0 

9.2 

10.8 



S.6 

S.7 



16.1 
32.9 



4.734.0 



£2 



8.4 
8.9 
4.8 



53.7 
35.4 

28.8 



4.2 

7.9 

16 9 



82.4 

85.1 
84 5 



PER CENT 

DIGESTIBLE 

MATTER. 



12.1 

27.2 
29.6 



44.1 
32.8 
17.9 



2.9 

7.1 

15.9 



The above table gives the total composition, also 
the percent of digestible matter of soy beans, linseed 
meal, and wheat bran (roller process.) It will be seen 
that the soy bean contains 29.6 pounds digestible 
protein in a 100 pounds of the bean.s, whereas old 
process linseed meal contains 27.2 per cent protein, 
and further, that the percent of fat is twice that of 
the linseed meal. As compared with bran, the soy 
bean contains nearly two and a half times as much 
protein and more than five times as much fat as the 
bran does. 

As to its actual feeding value, the experiment in 
pig feeding, reported in Bulletin No. 61 of this Sta- 
tion, gives us a pretty good idea. It was found in 
that experiment that a lot of three pigs, which were 
fed for 126 days on a ration consisting for the first 
eleven weeks of Kaffir corn meal alone, and the last 
seven weeks on Kaffir corn meal and .shorts, gained a 
total of 191 pounds; while a similar lot, fed two-thirds 
Kaffir corn meal and one- third soy bean meal gained 
547 pounds in the same time. Another lot of three 
pigs, which was fed on corn meal for the first eleven 
weeks of the experiment ar.d a mixture of two-thirds 



corn meal and one-third shorts for the last seven 
weeks of the experiment, made a total gain of 306 
pounds in 126 days, while a similar lot of three pigs, 
fed on two-thirds corn meal and one-third soy bean 
meal throughout the experiment gained 554 pounds 
in the same time. The largely increased gains in 
these pigs must be credited chiefly to the soy bean 
meal. We have not, as yet, had beans enough to use 
them in feeding steers, but an experiment in this 
line is contemplated in the near future. 

The soy beans cannot be grown successfully with- 
out cultivation. They should be planted in rows at 
the rate of three pecks to a bushel cf seed per acre, 
and they should be cultivated a few times to keep' 
down the weeds and to moisten the soil. They do 
not grow well when broadcasted, as we have ascer- 
tained by experiment. We plant them with an ordi- 
nary grain drill, stopping up three holes and leaving 
the first and fifth open. This puts the rows thirty- 
two inches apart, which is ample space to admit of 
cultivation; where the growth is not rank, twenty- 
four inches is far enough between the rows. 

Those of the farmers in Kansas who desire to try 
the soy bean will be furnished a sample of these beans- 
free if they will pay transportation. Twenty cents 
in stamps will carry a quart of the seed through the- 
mail, and if those who desire to try them will send 
that amount in stamps to the Farm Department, th«. 
beans will be forwarded to the applicant by an early- 
mail. This applies to Kansas farmers only. 



BOOKS AND CHILDREN 

BT ALICE RUPP. 

ONE cannot visit the capital city during the h .li- 
day season, even to assimilate knowledge and 
get new ideas from the ably prepared papers read 
before the State Teachers' Association, to say noth- 
ing of the rich treat given in the good lectures, with- 
out sacrificing some time to the beautiful display of 
books made by various dealers. Kellam's is a perfect 
"Wonderland of books." Here, in countless num- 
bers, are books of the purest and best, books medium, 
books poor, and presumably books bad, though of 
this last named class I saw none — perhaps due to the 
fact that my interest was centered elsewhere. 

Ever since the days of Moses books have been writ- 
ten. They were invented and have been cultivated 
to supply certain needs of man, and are as essential 
to his mental, moral, and spiritual growth as fruits, 
vegetables, meats, etc. are to his physical growth. 

What rapid strides a few years have produced in 
the number, variety, and cheapness of books. In ye 
olden times, the first-class bookseller numbered his- 
wares by the fifty or one hundred volumes; not so to- 
day. In this age the "itch for scribbling" is an epi- 
demic that is no respecter of persons; hence book?^ 
spring from the presses and publishers like mush- 
rooms in a forest, and the wide-awake merchant, 
that he may cater to the various tastes of a general 
public, must carry in stock an incalculable number of 
volumes, as the holiday season clearly and forcibly 
demonstrated. However, what impressed me most 
during a brief visit in this "Wonderland of Books"' 
was the number and variety of juvenile volumes. 
In this department are hosts of books, magazines,, 
and papers especially adapted to the child at every 
stage of mental development, till the surfeited 
shelves positively seem to groan under their weight 
of infantile knowledge. The demand surely occa- 
sions the supply, so that millions of these bookj, mag- 
azines, and papers each year find their way to the 
homes of the little people, or to the public libraries 
where they are almost, if not quite, as accessible. 
They cover the whole scope of child interest. Morals, 
manners, and information are all provided for. 
Poor little heads are set a-nodding and a-bobbing- 
over the printed page almost as soon as the baby eyes- 
are open — till the ejaculation is forced from our sym- 
pathetic hearts, "God pity the little ones on these 
closing afternoons of the nineteenth century." 

In the homes of some of my friends are found these 
little people, whom Santa brought an average of 
six volumes each. Just think of it! And the little 
people are already absorbing, with keen interest and 
untiring zeal, the knowledge contained on the print- 
ed page. This age has been termed the "age of fads," 
and it really seems a fad among the youngsters to be 
known by the honorary title of "a great hand tO' 
read." We meet them everywhere, these little peo- 
ple, with the knowing, tired look on their little faces,, 
eyes heavy, and sometimes step inela.stic, because 
they will strenuously persist in poring over their 
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1>ooks when they should be in dre|imland or out at 
play. Talk to them on their fad, "books," and 
-with a degree of modest pride they tell you they 
bave read all of that series and liked it "pretty well," 
or y^ere greatly interested in a certain history of 
iravels, or found much pleasure in the biography of 
this or that great man, till the hearer's heart aches 
ior the strength squandered. Some will smile, but 
the fact is not disputed, the strength is truly squan- 
■dered, as the knowledge gained from travel, biog- 
raphy, or weak solutions of science and natural his- 
tory is but a poor exchange for the vitality filched 
by them from the little bodies. 

It IS a psychological truth that the mind develops 
faster than the body till the sixth year is reached; 
therefore it would seem, till the child reaches the 
«chool age, the baby head has quite enough to do to 
assimilate the facts that nature, that reality, thrusts 
upon him, and the body should gambol and skip in 
regular lamb fashion, that it may grow and keep 
pace with the mental development. Reenters school. 
Here the lessons claim all his mental vigor, so that 
outside reading is an imposition. However, times 
change, fashions change, and the methods of parents 
<hange. We number among our friends many well-ed- 
ucated, intelligent people, who, in their school days, 
were never allowed to read a book except in vacation 
time. Not so with the children of today. In this pro- 
gressive nineteenth century the little boys must wear 
glasses so that the weak little eyes may be able to 
«pend twelve hours out of the twenty-four poring 
over the printed page; while little girls no longer 
make doll dresses, mud pies, and play at visiting. A. 11 
this is discouraged in the little ladies ):hat they may 
hu.sband the time for conning wisdom from intermin- 
able printed reservoirs. 

I would not dispute the fact that the loveof knowl- 
edge is a precious possession, but are there not other 
and more satisfactory methods of instilling it into the 
baby minds than by surfeiting them with books? 
•Children are veritable interrogation points, and right- 
ly so. With what intense interest they listen, eyes as 
well as ears distended to catch every word of explan- 
ation as given by parent. teacher,or friend. These oral 
answers are the agencies which develop the child 
tnind and implant a love of knowledge. The spoken 
word carries with it an influence of infinitely more 
weight than does the printed page; then, too, it taxes 
neither the mental nor the physical strength of the 

little fellow. 

To me, it seems that too much care cannot be ex- 
ercised in the collection of books for a child's library. 
Books surcharged with information are usually such 
''solid" reading as to be completely beyond the 
child's understanding; hence, as a natural sequence 
are uninteresting and irksome, or else they are so di- 
luted in their simplicity that they merely perplex but 
.^o not satisify the eager little heads. At best, these 
child books are but a means of amusement for chil- 
xlren. This negative sort of amusement seems infi- 
nitely more disastrous than good healthy play in the 
fresh air and warm sunshine; in fact, a skim on skates 
or sleds on a blustery day like this, Jan. 4, 1897, will 
.but fill the cheeks with roses, the eyes with dancing 
mischief, and the bodies with agility, if the little 
people are properly protected and do not remain too 
long in the chilly atmosphere. 

Really, now, it instills neither good temper, indus- 
try, nor independence into a boy to let him spend 
liours and hours over the prosaic imaginings that 
fill up the great volume of children's books: rather 
.<loes it subdue his natural, wild spirits, makes him 
priggish, self-conscious, morose; for a child who lives 
the life of a recluse is not apt to develop genial 

'.qualities. 

However, taking all things into consideration, there 

is little need for worry or fear. Boys are boys, and 
the natural boy is pretty deeply implanted, even 
in the sophisticated youngsters of these progressive 
-*'f addisf'days with all the taming influence which the 
ohildish books can exert. The coming man is still 
strong in his commendable and troublesome instinct 
to be noisy and rough, to prefer the outside of the 
liouse to the inside; to find more real, wholesome 
pleasure in the dirty, ignorant small boy of the neigh- 
borhood than in the cleanest, wisest little man; 
In a word, to enjoy the real, to demand the regular boy 
life itself, not its counterfeit presentment. 



An eminent physician is quoted as saying that 
""not within two hundred years has there been any 
one thing which has so benefited mankind as the in- 
vention of the bicycle," that "thousands upon thou- 
:sands of men and women, who till within a few years 
never got any outdoor exercise to speak of, are now 
devoting half their time to healthy recreation, are 
strengthening and developing their bodies, and are 
not only reaping benefit to themselves, but are pre- 
paring the way for future generations which will be 
Jjorn of healthy parents." 
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HELPS TO THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 

BY JULIA R. PEARCE. 

'"T^O whom it may concern" are addressed these 
J- few suggestions as to how to find material in 
the College lyibrary. We shall have occasion some- 
times to refer to the location ot a book, and in doing 
so will speak of Case 1 or 2, and so on (see dia- 
gram). In the Library, these numbers will be found 
in prominent gilt figures on the ends of the iron 
stacks, beginning with 1 on your left as you enter 
at the northwest door. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 

Those of a general nature are in Case 1. Among 
these will be found Chamber's, Johnson's, and the 'Brita- 
nica, and several smaller encyclopedias. 

Matson's References for Literary Workers is a list 
of questions suitable for debate with a bibliography 
for both sides of the question. 

Familiar Allusions and Reader's Hand-hook explain the 
allusions in literature to celebrated statues, ruins, 
streets, paintings, ships, clubs, churches, natural 
curiosities, etc. 

These are all in Case 1. Encyclopedias of special 
subjects are to be found on the shelves with other 
books of the sa\ne subject. For instance, Dictionary 
of Religious Knowledge is on the shelves with the 
religious works in 4 and 5. The Encyclopedia of 
Chemistry is in 21, and so on. 

DICTIONARIES. 

Century in 9 and 10, with a prominent label to show 
its location. 
Standard, at the south end of the reading counter. 

LIBRARY REKKRENCE ATLAS 
At the north end of the same counter. 
Earth and it:, Inhabitants (33 — ask.) 

MAGAZINES. 

A complete index to all the magazines in the library 
up to date is to be found on the table at the west end 
of the room. It consists of what is known as 

Toole's Index, which indexes all the leading maga- 
zines up to 1895. This is carried on from 1895 to June 
1&96 by a small card catalogue in a box labeled 

Index to Current Literature, and from June, 1896, uo to 
date in a pamphlet kept on the same table called 

Cumulative Index to 'Periodicals. The last numbers of 
the magazines will be found in a wooden case on the 
south side of the west room, and older numbers not 
yet bound are kept in the Librarian's office, and may 
be had for the asking. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

In the last volume of the Literary Index to Maga- 



zines, the volume of 1895, is found an alphabetical 
list of the principal events of the year, with their 
dates. This serves as an index to the newspapers, 
and files of the leading papers which come to our 
library are preserved for reference. 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 
These include scientific treatises, results of explor- 
ations, economic studies, and are indexed complete 
from 1889 to June 30, 1895, and those b2fore that date 
are indexed after a general fashion in a check list 
which can be consulted at any time. 

BOOKS. 

These 16,800 volumes and over are all indexed 
in the card catalogue. This consists of an index to 
authors found on the west side of the catalogue 
case, and an index to titles on the same side, and a 
general index to subjects which begins at the south 
end of the east side. The author and title cards and 
a portion of the subject cards are marked to give the 
location of the book in the new library. Those ref- 
erences taken from cards not yet marked can be 
found by consulting the author or title index. The 
number at the extreme right of the card gives the 
location of the book. 

STACKS. 

The eighteen iron stacks are all labelled clearly 
as to the general subject to be found there, and each 
side of the stack is given a number as explained 
at the heading of this article. The books are classi- 
fied in accordance with a numerical system of classi- 
fication, all books on the same subject having the 
same number. They are arranged on the shelves 
according to numbers, the lowest being at the left 
as you enter the northwest door, and the numbers 
following consecutively around the stacks up the 
north side of the room, then across the aisle and 
down the south side, the last number, 985, being in 
the southwest corner of the stacks. 

HOLIDAY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Those wanting- something for special holidays may 
find something to help them in little booklets which 
are sent to us from the Public Library of Cleveland 
Ohio. It is a bibliography of literature suitable 
for entertainments on those occasions. We have 
received for this year booklets for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas and have the promise that others will 
follow in due time for holidays to come. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

These will usually be found with the books on the 
su bject with which the person identified himself, as 

(Continued on pAga 79.) 
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DaU Term ~ 8M]t;;jtn)>«jr lOtli vto Pecfeqittci; 19Mi, 
Winter Term— Itnu^rx 5th to M&rcb 27tli. 
Sprltt^ Terta-Marth Sotli to Jblie 10th. 
JflUe lOtUiCoAiiitttfcettreflt. 

Pall Term— September 9th to December Uth. 



To School Officers. 

The CoUegre I^oan Commisftioner haft funds now to invest in 
•Ctiool district bonds a\ par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being- first offered to the State School 
rvhd Commissioner and the State Aifricnltnral College. Address 
C R. Noe, Loan Commissioner. Leon, fcan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Over 600 students fill class- rooms and work-rooms 
to overflowing. 

Mrs. Nichols is elected President of the Kindergar- 
ten Association. 

Large classes make afternoon industrials necessary 
in all departments. 

Mrs. Kedzie will read a paper at the Pure Food 
Exposition in Topeka, January 29th. 

A Salvation Army has come to town. Nightly meet- 
ings are held in a building on lower Poyntz avenue. 

Col. Copeland will lecture in the course entertain- 
ment at the Opera House on Thursday evening, 
January 14th. 

Mrs. Marvin, of Salida, Colorado, is here to assist 
Mrs. Lantz in the care of her brother, Mr. Dean, who 
has been quite sick for about a week. 

Among the visitors of Saturday afternoon were 
Mrs. Spohr, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Brock, MissHattie 
Smith, and Misses Gertrude and Emma Stump. 

Janitor McCreary appeared at College this morn- 
ing for the first time in three weeks, having been 
kept at home by a severe attack of his old enemy, 
facial neuralgia. 

The Juniors have elected the following officers for 
the Winter Term: President, Jeanette Perry; Vice- 
President, A. D. Whipple; Secretary, A. G. Wilson; 
Treasurer, Gertrude Rhodes; Marshal, Josephine 
Wilder. 

The Senior Class met on Tuesday and elected the 
following officers: W. J. Rhoades. President; Wini- 
fred Houghton, Vice President; R. W. BishofF, Secre- 
tary; R. J. Peck, Treasurer; Gertrude Lyman, 
Marshal. 

Professors Walters and Georgeson represented the 
College last week in a farmers' institute at Pleas- 
anton, which was very poorly attended, and through 
lack of interest by the farmers, was well nigh a 
failure. 

G. G. Menke, Third-year, was attacked with inflara- 
atory rheumatism while visiting his brother at Law- 
rence, during the holidays, and was able to be out 
late last week for the first time. He hopes to enter 
classes tomorrow. 

Webster officers for the Winter Terra: President, 
R. W. Bishoff; Vice-president, J. E. Trembly; Re- 
cording Secretary, E. Butterfield; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. B. Patten; Treasurer, M. H. Horn; 
Critic, F. H. Meyer; Marshal, G. W. Owens. 

Mr. Sears writes from Ithaca, N. Y. urging his 
need of the Industriawst. The University, he says, 
is on a hill as much worse than that of the K. U. as 
the latter is worse than that of K. A. C. He is locat- 
ed near the University, his address being 5 Heustis 
Street. 

The Ionian Society has elected the following officers 
for the Winter Term: President, Gertrude Lyman; 
Vice-President. Mary Norton; Secretary, Dora Shar- 
tel; Corresponding Secretary, Maude Barnes; Treas- 
urer, Nannie Williams; Marshal, Mary Waugh; Critic, 
Winifred Houghton. 

Alpha Beta officers for the Winter Term are: Presi- 
dent, E. Shellenbauin; Vice-president, Alice Shofe; 
Recording Secretary, Eva Philbrook; Corresponding 
Secretary, Inez Manchester; Treasurer, F. J. Rum- 
old; Critic, J. M. Westgate; Marshal, L. B. JoUey; 
Board of Directors— Kate Manley, H. W. Forest, C. 
W. Shall. 

Ex-Regent Street, of Decatur County, has been 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Street has been a resident of Kansas since 1861, 
and has lived in Decatur County for the greater part 
of the time since. About 1870 he fought Indians on 
the frontier under Custer, and gained fame as a 
scout. He has owned and edited two newspapers, but 
is now engaged in farming. He has been a member 
of the Legislature for three terms before, and served 
this College well as a member of the Board of 
Regents for three years, during one of which he was 
President of the Board. The Legislature has chosen 
wisely. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 
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R. W. Rader, '95, visited at College on Wednesday. 

Louise Spohr, Third-year in 1895-6, visited College 
Saturday. 

Fanny J- Cress, '94, is teaching in the schools of 
Steubenville, O. 

C. C Smith, '94, found time to run up from 
Wabaunsee on Saturday. 

Prof. S. W. Williston, '72, Professor of Paleontol- 
ogy at the State University, was elected President of 
the Kansas Academy of Science at the recent annual 



meeting o^ that bo^y. Pro^ssors Lantz and Hitch- 
cock are Vice^Prestdeiit*. 

ti. W. Hayes, '%, spent Sevferdl days at t^dlie^^ 
last week on his retirrti from Blue Rapi<ds t<o tiik 
home in Topeka. 

Alverta M. Cress, *94, tt-ho has been visitihg re- 
latives in Pennsylvania since last spring, will«itend 
her v^sit until March or April. 

D. H. Otis, '92, is chosen President of the Baptist 
Sunday School, Mary Lyman, '94, is Clerk of the 
Church, and Isabella Frisbie, '94, Finance Committee. 



The First Chapel Exercises. 

The Third-years furnished entertainment Saturday 
afternoon in chapel as follows: — 

Seventh Division ^ ^ ^ 
Thiird=year Rlietoricals ^ ^ 
Kansas Agricultural College ^ 

January 9 
1897 .... 




MUSIC— College Cadet Band 

/INN A HANSON 

The Peddler 

CORA E. ElVALT 

The Football Game 

OLIVE SHELDON 

Nitro-Glycerine 

H. ROGLER 

Future of the Arid H^est 

TACY V. STOKES 

The Bad Little Boy 

O. R. SMITH 

If it Brings IVar, Let it 
Come 

Music — Violin Solo 

" The Meelingofihe Blue and Grey" 

B. R. Brown 

GRACE STOKES 

Memory 

NORA REED 

Visionaries 

GERTRUDE RHODES 

The American Flag 

H. M. THOMAS 

Seth Peters' Report of Dan 
iel (Vebster's Speech 



Notes from the Botanical Departmemt. 

During the fall term, the Botanical Department 
has been quite busy with seed collecting and herbar- 
ium work. The many plants donated by persons in- 
terested in the College and the additions due to the 
various collecting tours of Professor Hitchcock have 
added quite a large number of specimens to the Kan- 
sas Herbarium. We are indebted to Miss Mary Becker 
Faris of Ellsworth county for something over two 
hundred specimens, to Mr. Z,. D. E. Brown for an 
equal number from Douglass, Shawnee, and Osage 
counties, and to Mr. Kenneth K. Mackenzie of Kan- 
sas City for 215 fine specimens from Wyandotte 
county. In the collection of Mr. Mackenzie, there 
are about thirty-five species that are new to our her- 
barium for the State of Kansas. 

We have, also, during the past season, received 
specitnensof weeds of our State from the following 
named gentlemen: P. H. Wimprey, Ccfi^ey county; 
H. V. Dwyer, Mitchell county; George T. Pettit, 
Nemaha county; Chas. A. Babbit, Brown county; 
Thomas Keen and J. H. Walker, Elk county; D. M. 
Adams and Allen Chaplin, Sumner county; L. Her- 
rick, Harvey county; John W. Hoy, Crawford county; 
D. E. Ballard. Washington county; John F. Nagle, 
Pottawatomie county; F. O. Smith, Republic county; 
T. Havens, Geary county; H. T. Porter, Stafford 

county; Will Mead, Marshall county; and W. H. Hal- 
ler, Wilson county. The collection of Mr. Haller 
consisted of about three hundred specimens. 

The "set" of Kansas Plants collected in 1895 by J. 
B. Norton, Professor Hitchcock, and others, consist- 
ing of 653 specimens, has been distributed into the 
Kan.<ias Herbarium, and adds quite materially to the 
usefulness of the same. 

Up to January 1st, 1897, we had catalogued and 
distributed into the Kansas Herbarium additional 
specimens to the number of 3542, which will increase 
the inventory of the Herbarium something like $350. 
Nor does this represent all of our collecting for the 
season; because there are yet on hand perhaps a 
thousand specimens named and awaiting the most con- 



venient time for mpupti^, t^esides several hundred 
yettobe namedj 

'Wlifen PfbfeMtKtr Hitchcock laCtefiA<M tht 9>tLrmtt»\ 
Institute in Nemaha contnty, recently, he returned !%■ 
de^ with oyer four hundred specimens from Marshal^ 
and Nemaha counties. 

On a trip by Geo. L. Clothier to JefPersoti cottnty lii 
October, a rank thicket of Canada Thistles was dis- 
covered, making the third locality in the State where 
the weed is known to exist. 

The followftig persons have had their names uppo 
the department pay rolls at some time during the f^U 
term: Z. D. E. Brown, Bertha Kimball, S. Nichols, 
R. H. Pond, H. F. Roberts, Miriam Swingle, Lorn 
Waters, and Harry Whitford. 

Professor Hitchcock recently contributed various 
botanical publications to the Experiment Station Li- 
brary to the number of 248 volumes. About forty 
volumes were bound and the rest have been bound by 
the State Printer, and they all form a very valuable 
addition to the library in the Professor's office. 

The winter term has opened with 57 Fourth-year 
students taking structural botany, who are divided 
into three sections for work in the laboratory, under 
the immediate supervision of Messrs. Pond and 
Clothier and Miss Swingle, the Professor having a 
general supervision over all. 

Besides these there are six post-graduate students 
taking advanced work in cryptoijamic botany, and 
nine reading German botany. 

Geo. L. Clothibr. 



Brown County Farmers' Institute. 

The Seventeenth Annual Session of the Brown Co. 
Farmer's Institute was held at Hiawatha on Dec. 29th, 
30th, and 31st. The Institute was an excellent one 
and largely attended by the leading families of this 
prosperous agricultural county. 

President Homigton, in his excellent opening ad- 
dress, reviewed the condition of crops in Brown Co., 
and showed that the farmers were :n as good condi- 
tion financially as men engaged in other lines of 
business. Dr. Mayo spoke upon the subject of "'Hog 
Cholera and Swine Plague," and by request also ad- 
dressed the Institute upon "Cornstalk Disease in 
Cattle," and also upon the "State Agricultural Col- 
lege." The program of the Institute was an excel- 
lent one and embraced subjects not usually discussed 
in farmers' institutes, among them "The Hired Man, 
his rights, duties, and privileges," being considered. 
It was thought by some that there was nol dif- 
ference enough made in the wages of a first-class 
hired man and an ordinary one. Some thought there 
was at least ten dollars a month diff'erence in their 
worth, which was seldom made in their wages. 
Farmers who have tried hiring a man with a family 
who lived in a separate house, thought it the most 
satisfactory plan. Such men usually took more inter- 
est in the work, had a home of their own, and the 
farmer's wife was relieved of much labor. "To what 
extent and fof; what purpose is a farmer justified in 
mortgaging his home?" was ably discussed by Mr. 
Mellenbruch. who thought that under the present 
depressed condition of farming, the farmer's home 
should not be mortgaged, except in rare cases of 
almost necessity; especially if the farmer was in 
middle life. Young men who had accumulated some 
means, were justified in mortgaging their homes in 
order to get one. 

Among other topics, ably treated, were "Poultry," 
"Dairying," "The Farmer's Garden," "Curing and 
Preserving of Meat for Domestic Use," and "How 
Should the Farmer Educate his Children?" 

In addition to the Institute proper was a corn show, 
twenty varieties of corn being on exhibition, which 
added much to the interest of an excellent institute. 
N. S. M. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



January 9th. 
The rap of the Gavel stopped the loquacious 
electioneering of the Websters. After prayer by 
J. B. Norton, a short program was served. W. J. 
Rhoades introduced a merry, vivacious, quartette. 
They would not respond to the "hurricane" of ap- 
plause. A. K. Browning gave a sympathetic and 
well-rendered declamation on the virtes and works 
of Garfield, and reverently buried him. The Report- 
er's motto was, "Say what you are going to say and 
sit down." F. H. Day compiled and read the number 
with vigor, judgment, and discretion; some of the 
pieces were: "A Poem," "Taffity Club," "A Breeze," 
"The Cow." The next act was S. B. Newell with 
quartette number 2. They rendered some "gilt edged" 
music which was highly appreciated. Election came; 
oratory poured forth from every porthole; after the 
smoke had cleared, R. W. BishoS stood ahead, 
presidential flag in hand; Vice President J. E. Trem- 
bly will be his aid-de-camp; E. C. Butterfield will 
develope motion, and take down all motions as Re- 
cording Secretary; E. B. Patten has a fountain-pen 
full of reports, as corresponding Secretary; M. H. 
Horn, as Treasurer.will collect internal revenue from 
us; F. H. Myer has a critical job as Critic; our color- 
ed chap, George Washington Owens, will do the 
Marshal act for us for the Winter Term. The 
"House" adjourned to meet in one week. F. Z* 



January 9th. 
Y. W. C. A. opened by singing three verses of 
No. 31, followed by a few short voluntary prayers, 
singing two verses of No. 62, after which the Asso- 
ciation discussed ways by which we may do better 
work the coming term. In closing, the President 
asked that each girl stand who would promise to do 
all that she could, in every way that she could, for 
the Association the coming term. M. W. 
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Weather Report for December, 1896. 

BY C. M. BREBSB, OBSERVER. 

Temperature. — The mean tempefrature was 38.36^, 
which is 8.16° above normal. There have been 3 
warmer and 34 cooler Decembers on our record. The 
highest temperature was 71", on the 11th; the low- 
est, 18°, on the 3rd— a monthly range of 53^. 
greatest daily range was 42^, on the 11th; 
least, 3^, on the 



The 

the 
range was 



xv=.=i, w , -" "— 17th. The mean daily 
21.230. Xhe warmest day was the 30th, The mean tern 
perature being 52.25^. The coldest day was the 18th, 
the mean temperature being 23.25". The mean temper- 
ature at 7 A. M. was 30.64"; at 2 p. m., 49.45°; at 9 p. m., 
36.68°. The mean of the maximum thermometer was 
50.58°; of the minimum, 29.03"; the mean of these two 
being 39.8°. ^ ^^ 

'Barometer.— The mean pressure for the month was 
28.945 inches, which is .10 inch above normal. The 
maximum was 29.562 inches, at 7 a.m. on the 24th; the 
minimum, 28.525 inches, at 2 P. M. on the 31st; 
monthly range, 1.037 inches. The mean at 7 a. m was 
28.971 inches; at 2 p. M., 28.921 inches; at 9 P.M., 28.944 

inches. , . ^ le. Aa 

Uoudtness.—£he per cent of cloudmess was 35.4S 
This is 7.52 below normal. The per cent at 
7 A. M. was 43.55; at 2 p. M., 35.48; at 9 P. m., 27.42. 
Three days were entirely cloudy; two were live-sixths 
cloudy;five were two-thirds cloudy;three were one-half 
cloudy; four were one-third cloudy; one was one-sixth 
cloudy, and thirteen were clear. 

Precipitation.— The total rainfall was .26 inch. 
This is .58 inch below the normal. The table 
following shows monthly rainfall for 1896, the 
normal, and departure from normal:— 



January 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October . 
November. 
December. . 



Normal, \iiqlb 



.77 
1.06 
1.30 
2.72 
4.13 
4.43 
4.73 
3 61 
8.0s 
2 28 
1.28 

.84 



.31 

.56 

.87 

5.49 

7.41 

2.63 

5.39 

2.26 

5.06 

5.13 

.91 

.26 



Totals 30.20 36.28 



Departure 

from 
Nor mal. 

^.46 

—.50 

-.43 

2.77 

3.28 

—1.80 

.66 

—1.35 

2.01 

2.85 

-.37 

—.58 

6.08 



fVind.—The wind was from the south thirty-three 
times; southwest, fifteen times; north, twelve times; 
east, nine times; northwest, seven times; northeast, 
six times; southeast, six times, and west one time. 
The total run of wind was 5788 miles, which is 
1841 miles below the average. This gives a mean daily 
velocity of 186.71 miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 
7.78 miles. The highest daily velocity was 438 miles, 
on the 17th; the lowest, 76 miles, on the 26th. The 
highest hourly velocity was 32 miles, between 12 and 
1 p. M., on the 25th. . 

The following tables give comparisons with pre- 
ceding Decembers: — 



1858... 

1859. . . 

I860.... 

1861... 

1862.... 

1863.... 

1864.... 

1865.... 

1866... 

1867.... 

1868... 

1869.... 

1870.... 

1871.... 

1872.... 

1873.... 

1874... 

1875. .. 

1876.. 

1877.... 

1878.... 

1879... 

1880... 

1881... 

1882... 

1883... 

1884... 

1885 .. 

1886... 

1887... 

1888... 

1889... 

1890.... 

1891. .. 

1892.... 

1893.... 

1894.... 

1895.... 

1896... 

Sums 
Means 



3 

4 

4 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

7 

4 

2 

4 

1 

173 

3 



? 



3. 



1.11 

20 
.50 
1.00 
2 25 
2.17 
111 



g.-^ 



2.02 60 

.51 46 
.8* S3 
.16 43 
.45' '•6 
.35 1 39 
.95, 
1.67 60 



.67 
.78 
.50 
1.55 
.91 
.62 
28 



.53 1 57 

.44 58 

.27 51 

.33 SO 
109 47 
1.58 

.79 
1.22 

.02 

.18 
1.09 
1.75 

.70 

.37 

.59 

.26 

31.78 

.34 







259.55 
206 90 
323.55 
175.03 
254. «3 
272. siO 
269 .^ 
186 71 

1948.45 
243.56 







«: 




^ 




51 


Td¥i 


82 


8.62 


65 


13.48 


69 


7.29 


65 


10.62 


92 


11.30 


92 


11.23 


76 


7.78 








81.13 





10.14 



47 
32 
48 
25 
27 
34 
40 
32 



HELP5 TO THE USE OP THE LIBRARY. 

(Continued from page 77.) 



chemists with chemistry, a statesman with the 
history of his country. For general references to 
biographies, consult, 

Lippincotrs Biographical Dicttonary in 34, 

Allibone's Dictionary of Authors, 1, 

Century Dictionary of Names,!. 

PORTRAITS. 

A partial list of portraits in the Library may be 
consulted at any time. Ask at the office for this. 

All dictionaries and encyclopedias, with a few other 
books, are termed Books of Reference, and are not to 
be taken from the room except by special arrange- 
ment with those in charge of the Library, Those 
books, other than dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
which are kept for reference, are so marked on the 
inside of the front cover. 

As to the rules and regulations of the Library, 
they are few. The privileges and restrictions for 
users of the Library are stated on a book plate on 
the inside of the front cover of each book. 




fleeting of State Historical Society. 

The State Historical Society will hold its twenty- 
first annual meeting at TopeKa, January 19, 1897. 

The Board of Directors will meet in the Society's 
west room at 3 p.m. The usual business will be trans- 
acted. 

An open meeting of the Society will be held in Rep- 
resentative Hall at 7:30 p. m. 

Gov. E. N. Morrill, President of the Society, will 
deliver the annual address, on the subject: "The Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of 1857-'58." 

Col. Horace L. Moore, of Lawrence, will deliver an 
address on the subject: "The Campaign of the 
19th Kansas Volunteer Regiment against the Indians 
of the Plains, 1868-'69." 

Hon. William D. Street, Oberlin, will give remin- 
iscences of the same campaign. 

Prof. E. B. CowglU, Topeka, will read a paper on 
the subject: "The Kansas Descendants of the Emi- 
grant Passengers of the Ship 'Welcome.' 1682." 

After the addresses the annual report will be pre- 
sented and acted upon. 

Thirty-three members of the Board of Directors, to 
serve for three years will be elected. 

Officers of the Society will be elected by the Board 
at the close of the annual meeting. 

Music and other exercises will be added to the pro- 
gram. 

Farmers' Institutes. 

Institutes have been appointed and assignments 
made from the College as follows:— 

Overbrook, Osage County, January 21st and 22nd; 
Professors Mayo and White. 

Wellsville, Franklin County, January 22nd and 
23rd; Professors Georgeson and Will. 

Peabody, Marion County, January 28tn and 29th; 
Professors Walters and Mason. 

Concordia, Cloud County, January 28th and 29th; 
Professors Graham and Mayo. 

Hutchison. Reno County, February 4th and 5th; 
Professors Hitchcock and Nichol.-^. 

Stockton, Rooks County, February 4th and 5th; 
Professors Hood and Burtis. 

Newton, Harvey County, February 4th and Sth; 
President Falrchlld and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Berrvton, Shawnee County, February 11th and 
12th; Secy. Graham and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Haven, Reno County, February 11th and 12th; Pro- 
fessors Lantz and Popenoe. 



Our Influence for Good or Evil. 

It Is difficult to say where our influence begins; it is 
more difficult to say were it ends. We can neither 
remain untouched ourselves, nor can we avoid touch- 
ing others. Influence is a thing that passes beyond 
sight, sound, or feeling; there Is an Influence beyond 
that of words, beyond that of action, beyond that of 
personal contact. Even coininon acquaintances, even 
strangers whom we meet for a few moments, leave a 
mark upon us— a mark that has been said to endure 
to eternity; how much more, then, our Intimate 
friends! Who can circumscribe or limit or fathom the 
influence of a friend? Who can fully understand the 
influence of a parent on a child, which Is greater than 
that of the child on the parent, only because It is 
exerced at the must Impressionable age? 

To think of our Influence Is often the best way to 
regulate our personal conduct. We may not sufficient- 
ly shrink from doing wrong ourselves, but all of us 
In whom the least soark of goodness remains, hesi- 
tate before we would lead others Into evil. Experi- 
ence teaches us that as we can not be evil without 
shedding a bad influence over others, so we cannot 
be good, and true, and uns«!lfish without casting a 
noble Influence around. Thus our incentive toward 
well-doing is doubled and the blackness of wrong Is 
enhanced. This argument of one's influence, spread- 
ing like the circles in a pool after a stone has been 
cast. Is always the mostefl'ectlve with the bettor class 
of minds. 

What men will not do for themselves they will 
sometimes do for others. There is many a father 
who, were he perfectly free and independent, might 



live a thriftless and vicious life, but he thinks of his 
boys, and of his power of molding their young char- 
acters according to the pattern he sets before them. 
For their sake he remains a steady and prudent man, 
till even the tendency toward folly has been eradica- 
ted by the expulsive power of a nobler motive. In 
this manner, and in countless other instances, influ- 
ence becomes not only beneficial to others, but a 
steadying and supporting aid to one's self. To do 
right and to think and speak right, for the sake of 
others whom our words and actions affect, is even 
better than to do so with the more selfish reflection 
that we ourselves are permanently affected thereby. 
Influence may therefore be made synonymous with 
duty. Our endeavor should be toward consistency, 
sincerity, stability; otherwise we shall lose all chance 
of exerting a wholesome influence, and even our 
occasional good actions will lose much of their ef- 
fect. What model can others take from us If we are 
insincere, unstable, inconsistent? Unless we have a 
worthy guidance for our own actions, It is not likely 
that we shall become a good influencer of others. The 
philosophers say, "Wouldst thou rule others, first 
learn to rule thyself." In similar manner, if we 
would have our Influence healthy, stimulating, and 
true, we must be ourselves healthy, constant, unself- 
ish, faithful. What we are, influences others even 
more than our words and deeds; the words may be 
Insincere, the deeds may proceed from unworthy mo- 
tives; that which enduringly Influences comes from 
the reality, not the seeming. — London Spectator. 

Oood Associates. 

The Importance to young men, and, for the matter 
of that, to young women also, of selecting good as- 
sociates cannot be too often impressed upon the 
minds of those who are at the threshold of their inde- 
pendent lives. It is not possible always to determine 
in advance who are good associates, but the author 
of "Lacon" gives one servlcecble rule when he says: 

"In all societies, it is advisable to associate, if pos- 
sible, with the highest— not that the highest are al- 
ways the best, but because If disgusted there we can 
at any time descend; but If we begin with the lowest, 
to ascend Is Impossible. In the grand theatre of hu- 
man life, a box ticket takes us through the house." 

There is another reason, for the highest or most 
cultivated society is in reality the best. It is true 
that within that society are degraded men and women, 
but they are conspicuous because they are exceptions 
to the general rule. It is quite safe for any young 
man or woman to choose associates from those who 
are cultivated In that they have literary, or art, or 
scientific tastes, and whose minds are, therefore, oc- 
cupied with subjects that tend toward culture and re- 
finement rather than to seek companions among 
people who, being without elevating mental occupa- 
tion, are fit subjects for temptation to vice. The 
term higher class, as here used, never means merely 
the wealthier class*, though naturally the wealthy 
are usually cultivated In their tastes. 

In the grading of society in a democratic commun- 
ity, culture Is the only true measure of distinction, 
and that is exhibited, not merely In manners, but in 
the tastes and mental occupations of the Individual. 
There are men and women of acquired and natural 
culture to be found among the poor, more among the 
weil-to-do, and still more, In proportion to numbers, 
among the rich, but this Is due, not to direct In- 
fluence of wealth, but to the advent; '-ous circum- 
stance that wealth provides the meiti-i and oppor- 
tunity for culture. It would be wrong to take wealth 
as a measure of culture; It would be a mistake to Ig- 
nore Its influence. After the young man has ob- 
tained a fair degree of culture for himself and has 
had experience in the world, he may find congenial 
and Improving companions in any walk of life, but 
previous to that time he should seek associates 
among those whose modes of life and opportunities 
give likelihood of elevated tastes and good manners. 
There he will be sure to meet companions who will 
help him to occupy his leisure moments In Improving 
amusements rather than in those which, if not de- 
grading, serve merely to "kill time." Thus occu- 
pied, he win Insen.slbly acquire tastes and habits pro- 
tecting him from temptation to vicious courses, will 
acquire some degree of refinement, and will equip 
himself to move worthily among companions of a 
still higher class. Culture and refinement do not 
take the place of moral training, but they are great 
aids to moral training, and the young especially 
should seek their companions among those who have 
refined tdiStes.— 'Baltimore Sun. 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

E. LOFINCK deals n new and Second-hand Text books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds, jfold pens, etc. 

VARNKY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters tor >- - 
ls(fe Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books oiicr 
as g-ood as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see >fu 

SUBSCRIPTIONS taken for all maffazines and newspapers; 
thus savinjr you all the trouble and expense of remittance to 
the publishers. Best news stand in the city run in connection 
with our book, stationery, and shoe bu.siness. Leslie H. Smith 

EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Storf tn 
• Manhattan. The ffreatest stock, the very latest styles. lh« 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show (roods. 



ELLIOT & tiARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, 
students and all other College people to call and e- 
iheir large stock of new goods. All the desirable things •!• 
wear. Litest styles in every department. 



KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat vz.nt^) 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit thf 
times Call without fail before buving. 

RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Cocks, Jev 
. and (iold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry uood. , -.. 
tions. Boots ?nd Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Lf.: 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer) store in 
connection. 
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DR. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. Gold filling a specialty 
Telephone No. U9. 
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TESTING niLK. 

BY PROF. G. H. FAILYER. 

THE ease with wJiich milk can be diluted with 
water or the cream partially removed before the 
milk is marketed, early g^ave rise to a desire for a sim- 
ple means of testing these falsifications. Although 
many forms of apparatus were desig-ned and many 
methods of treatment devised to simplity the testing- 
of milk, none of them, if simple, gave very reliable 
results. A che;.;ical analysis, which is somewhat 
laborious and consumes time of an expert, was the 
only way to arrive at any definite knowledge of the 
quality of the milk. These remarks apply to the 
attempts to regulate the sale of milk for family use. 
Later, the purchase of milk by creameries, the desire 
to be able to learn the quality of the milk yielded by 
a herd, and of the individual members of the herd, 
and the importance of studying the effects of differ- 
ent methods of feeding gave an impetus to the work 
of devising methods. This resulted in what is now 
known as the Babcock test, several methods far su- 
perior to the old ones, but inferior to the Babcock 
method having preceded it. 

Since tue exact methods used by chemists were 
impracticable for use at creameries, dairies, and, the 
like, and, further, gave the real amount of fat in the 
milk rather than the amoilnt of butter that would be 
made from if, an attempt was made to substitute the 
churn method of testing the milk. It was thought 
that only that portion of the fat globules that would 
be removed in the cream and appear in the butter in 
practice would be obtained in the churn test; while 
by the chemist's method all globules, large and 
small, would be removed. Hence, the churn test 
would be not only much more rapid, but more reliable 
where the quality of the milk for butter making is 
concerned. This seemed reasonable. But it should 
be remembered that butter is variable in composition. 
Even where different samples of the sai e milk are 
treated as nearly alike as possible, the butter from 
them will not have the same composition. If samples 
be treated differently, such as one standing longer 
than the other, or becoming slightly sour, the com- 
position of the butter f'-om the same milk differs 
greatly. Butter is not pure butter-fat. It contains 
in addition a percentage of water, of curd, and of 
mineral matter. The amounts of these that are en- 
tangled and carried off in t.:e butter vary with the 
treatment. The quantity of butter obtained w'll of 
course vary with the proportion of these additions 
to the butter-fat, and the method is faulty as a means 
of testing milk. 

The Babcock method, although sitnple in manipu- 
lation and requiring but little time to complete 
the work, is more complex, if we should attempt to 
explain the changes involved. It consists essentially 
in so treating the milk as to render the fat globules 
free to aggregate readily and then hastening their 
rise through the milk by rapid swinging. The 
volume of the fat is read in the narrow tube. In 
this test, the total fat present is determined. It aims 
to give the real proportion of the fat without indicat- 
ing whether it will probably be separated in butter- 
making. It must be remembered that the fat globules 
vary in size, that the smallest globules remain in the 
skim milk, ard that the average size of the globules 
varies with the breed of the cow and with different 
individuals of the same breed. But although the 
above element of uncertainty pertains to the 
Babcock test, it is of great value if we are to accept 
the practice of progressive creamery men as a guide. 
Milk is largely bought on a scale of prices depend- 
ing upon the results of this test, and dairymen are 
using it as a means of weeding out the members of 
the herd that give milk low in fat. Why should not 
the same practice be adopted by the average farmer 
who keeps cows mainly to supply the family? Many 
of these turn off surplus butter at least a portion 
of the year. It is just as important that they should 
have good cows as that the dairyman should. The 
question of raising calves for future fattening, inci- 
dentally, might cause other selections, it is true, but 
generally the two need not conflict. 
. If the expense of the tester seems too great for the 
individual farmer because of the limited use he will 
make of it, several neighbors could combine in its 
purchase. Granges, alliance.s, and farmers' clubs 
might buy a good machine and each member make 
occasional tests of his cows. We need not fear having 
too exact information upon our work and its results. 
All that has been said has had reference wholly to 
the butter-fat in milk. As food for man and animals. 



milk contains other food elements quite as valuable? 
as fat. The curd and the sugar are of value. If the 
richness of the milk in these is desired, other tests- 
than that of the Babcock method must be used. The 
old fashioned spindle sometimes used in testing, 
where cream was the consideration, might be used in 
connection with the Babcock test. A large propor- 
tion of bulter-fat makes a light milk. A large pro- 
portion of sugar and caseine makes it heavy. From 
the readings of the spindle and that in the butter-fat 
test, a fair conclusion can be drawn as to the quality: 
of the milk in its several constituents. 



ANOTHER LESSON. 



BY PROF. O. E. OLIN. 



THE world is just now facing a terrible object 
lesson in India. A great famine is upon the 
country, involving eighty million people, more than- 
the whole population of the United States. This 
famine, or the possibility of it, has been foreseen for 
nearly a year. Month after month the papers have 
noted the progress of the unfavorable conditions; and 
yet it would seem that no adequate relief measures- 
were taken. Now, when famine has bred plagne, 
and Asia and Europe are threatened with a return of 
the "black death," all nations are aroused. If in tbe- 
next three months a hundred thousand lives are lost,^. 
will the world He guiltless? 

It is easy enough to find fault, especially at thi»- 
distance; but fault-finding does no good, and nsaalljr 
comes from those who have done nothing to avert the 
danger. It will be more to the purpose if we face 
some of the facts of our complex civilization, and 
earnestly question whether they are ultimate ones. 
One fact is, that the world, as a whole, is living: 
from hand to mouth. There is never enough laid by 
to carry all the nations through a year of wide-spread 
failure. Joseph showed his practical wisdom br 
establishing, during years of plenty, national store- 
houses -.o be the dependence of the people in time of 
scarcity. Would it not still be well, in region;- of 
dense population and varying conditions, to imitate 
the wisdom of Egypt so long ago? 

Another thing is that selfishness defeats itself. 
The nations, for the sake of saving money, might be 
willing to let India starve; but it will cost them more 
to fight the plague than all that their selfishness has- 
saved. It has always been so. It is the way .n 
which God, or evolution, or whatever power you may 
b lieve rules the world, teaches selfish men to 
a-swer the question, "Am I my brother's keeper?"" 
On the ground of selfishness alone, we cannot afford 
tohave a single famine- and plague-ndden spot on 
the earth. When this lesson is thoroughly learn-d, 
we shall be far on toward the "parliament of man." 
When a strong government imposes its rule upon a- 
weaker people, taking from them the right of control, 
ought it not to feel unusual responsibility ror the 
welfare of that people? The doom of India is the 
shame of England. Government is organized so- 
ciety. Is its duty only to restrain? Is it so far 
removed from daily life that, in the face of approach- 
ing calamity, it is helpless to provide safety? 

Are we not making too great a bug-bear of "pa- 
ternalism?" Government is two-fold. We are con- 
stantly strengthening and extending its restraining 
power: are we likewise trying to extend its active 
beneficence? Here, surely, the wisest statesmanship 
of the world can find a field till our systems of trans- 
portation and methods of distribution shall be such 
that the pitiful scenes of India today can never any- 
where on the earth occur again. 

If the sorrows of our Hindoo brethren shall make 
us face the question.s of practical 'ife and think our 
way to a better solution, their sacrifice will not have 
been in vain. 



Permanence and Thrift. 

The following from a thoughtful writer is well 
worthy the serious consideration of every farmer: — 

"The man who does not seek to better his condition 
in life is almost certain to prove a hopeless drag; but 
the man who seeks to improve himself out of his line 
rarely makes the best of it. We strive too much to 
retire to the neighboring town or city on a competen- 
cy: not when age makes us feel the burden of toil, 
but while the oleasures of town life still allure. If 
content to labor on, we aspire to people the towns 
with doctors, lawyers, and merchants in the persons 
of our sons. In such circumstances we do not gather 
slowly and surely about us the solid comforts of life.'* 
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The Farmer of the Future. 

In discussing' the firmer of the future, it is not to 
■fce supposed that we consider ourselves at all g'ifted or 
afflicted with the spirit of prophecy. The simpler 
■and most direct reasoning from cause to effect is the 
•only basis for the conclusions arrived at herein. 

It is a fact that agriculture has not kept pace with 

the sciences; in fact, the highest development of ag-ri- 
xjulture of the present is, by comparison, hardly to be 
-classed as a science, and is so designated only because 
it is the highest and best we know. The wooden plow 
■of 75 years since was a scientific instrument because 
it was the best that was made then. 

Ag^riculture has been dragged up to its present 
•development mainly by the development of the so- 
-called higher sciences and with very little inherent 
-disposition toward progress. The reasons for this 
are quite apparent. The farmer has generally been 
•denied the advantage of even a fair education, and 
vnder the cutting lash of necessity, his children are 
in their turn also denied. The hurry and drive of 
■work and toil make study and thought or reading 
impossible, or at least burdensome, so the world 
•moves on with the average farmer hardly within 
■Shouting- distance. 

In the farmer of the future, all this will be changed. 
The new farmer must stand shoulder to shoulder 
^rith the possessors of the highest and most advanced 
■thought of the age in which he lives. No longer a 
reluctant follower, he must be a teacher, thinker, and 
investigator, sharing the toils and labors, as well as 
■the glorious fruits of victory. 

He will no longer allow himself to be led around by 
the nose by gentlemanly fertilizer manufacturers 
^irho kindly arid feelingly sympathize With past fail- 
«res, and guarantee success with their formula at so 
aiuch a ton, with advice and information gratuitous. 

The farmer of the future will know the needs 
<»f his soils, his growing crops, know the causes of 

Sast failures and apply proper remedies, and it is 
ighly probable that the most profitable branch of 
.*gricultural"science," the manufacture of fertilizers, 
urill soon be relegated to the "demnition bowwows." 

In order that this may become possible, it is essen- 
'tialthat farmers should cast off the shackles of slavery 
and burdens of care and toil which under existing 
•conditions seem necessary to farm life, and become 
free men in the higher acceptation of the term — 
•enjoying the broadest liberty of thought and action. 
1/zisting conditions must be radically altered to make 
this freedom possible. It is not my purpose to say 
iow these conditions may be altered, but a few of the 
aaore glaring errors may be pointed out. 

Perhaps no problem of our modern social life is 
«iore universal or more perplexing than theland ques- 
tion. Most of our farmers own more land than they can 
properly care for, and let me say that this is a mani- 
fest injustice, first, to themselves, the unnecessary care 
and toil imposed upon them; second, to the laud it- 
self, suffering from improper or insufficient cultiva- 
rtion or perhaps no cultivation at all, and exhausting 
.itself yearly with its scanty yield; third, an injustice 
to the thousands of landless individuals who would 
Tejoice in its possession and make the wilderness to 
■blossom as the rose. 

The most intense of intensive farming must come 
in the near future. The highest possible results must 
be obtained from every foot of soil cultivated and un- 
til failures cease absolutely and the results of toil are 
as certain as the turn of day, agriculture cannot be 
classed as a science in the strict construction of the 

-word. 

No man possessing enormous areas of land can pos- 
aibly ao entire justice to it all— that is.obtain the high- 
•cst possible results from it, and in return for this in- 
justice or neglect it burdens his soul, dwarfs his 
intellect, makes himself a slave, his wife a drudge, 
deprives his children of opportunities and perhaps of 
ambition to obtain an education and eventually 
•drives them from home disgusted with "farming." 

Then, too, there is the burden of indebtedness under 
"Which so many of our farmers are laboring which is 
-equally as bad in its effects and perhaps more dis 
lieartening, for the burden of debt makes itself visi- 
ble and apparent, while the land-burdened farmer 
.-itaggers cheerfuUv on year after year in apparent 
l)lissful unconsciousness of what his burden is. Both 
of these conditions are wrong in principle and both 
tmust pass away. 

At present, farming is a perpetual warfare with the 
•«leraents and forces of nature. In the sections of 
our vast country much of the most fertile soil lies 
Ijarren and neglected on account of the perpetual 
•drouths, rendering expensive systems of irriga- 
-tion necessary. Even here in New England we feel 
almost yearly the oppressive hand of Providence in 
drouths more or less extensive which work incalcula- 
ble injury to the growing crops, maning profits small 
jind uncertain. 

The farmer of the future must live at peace 
-with the forces of nature, because all those forces 
must be made subservient to his will. Walking 
his fields in the cooi of the day and realizing 
the necessity for rain, he will beckon to the passing 
-cloud and it will do his bidding. That may sound 
somewhat preposterous or presumptous, but let me 
•aay that very many things equally as marvelous have 
Jbeen accomplished by modern science, aud to me the 
■most wonderful thing about this proposition is that 
-it is not already an accomplished fact. Any matter 
-which science really seriously considers is accomplish- 
od sooner or later, and a little more time, a little 
•experiment, a little further study of natural law, and 
-the clouds of heaven will become as obedient as the 
electric spark. ^ u- v. 

, How many are aware of the experiments which are 
flaking today in the use of electricity in the growing 

4Df crops? . X . J I. 

Such experiments are in actual progress and have 
aiow been encouragingly successful almost at the 



first inspection. There is no doubt of ultimate suc- 
cess in this direction and the same agent will doubt- 
less plow and cultivate the fields, kill noxious weeds 
and insects and aid quite largely in making the life 
of the farmer of the future "one long bright happy 
dream.'" In all these matters it must be recognized 
that the active, dominating, creative, inventive force 
is the unconquerable human will and intellect with 
its expanding development and its ever increasing 
range of thought and power. 

Motor vehicles may be considered as of absolute 
certainties of the near future and with their attend- 
ant necessities among the best possible roads are sure 
to aid largely in obtaining the maximum of result 
from the maximum of effort. 

Co-operation, of the results of which our grange 
gives us a hint in wholesale purchase of grains, fer- 
tilizers, fuel, etc., will be much more extensively prac- 
ticed by the farmer of the future, not only in buying 
but in disposing of his products as well as in, labor. 
The farmer of today can co-operate with his products 
to buy, but he will undersell the same neighbor in 
the disposal of products, cutting not only his neigh- 
bor's throat but his own as well. This is a system 
or perhaps I should say a lack of system.to which the 
old saying of "saving at the spigot and wasting at 
the bung'' might very properly apply. 

The farmer of today might learn a valuable 
lesson from the great trunk railroad lines which 
combine to keep freight rates on a paying basis, pool 
their issues and bleed both producer and consumer. 

But we were considering the farmer for the future. 
Still another of the great problems of this present 
time, the new woman will have been solved for the 
farmer of the future. And, allow me to interrupt to 
say a most devout and reverent "God bless the new 
woman, with all her splendid ambitions — all her di- 
vine aspirations." Oneof the chief burdens of society 
is the growing class of nonproducers. This is a mat- 
ter which is attracting the attention of sociologists 
especially, and of thinking men everywhere. It is a 
matter involving serious complications and will pro- 
bably not be disposed of for many generations to 
come, so the farmer of the future will take active 
part in the solution. 

Think of the vast armies of the old world, — the 
hundreds of thousands of non-producers, — and, if 
you dare, imagine the armies disbanded and the 
vast hordes turned loose into the fields and work- 
shops to become wealth producers! No longer an idle 
and expensive burdenon the people, but adding to the 
wealth and prosperity of the world. What a social 
and industrial upheaval would result! What perplex- 
ing problems would present themselves for immediate 
solution. Yet this is certain to come in the very near 
future. The art of the gun-maker is rapidly nearing 
perfection — which means the total annihilation of 
contending forces. When this is attained, contention 
and strife will cease and honest toil will be sought as 
the alternative. 

The grange, essentially an educational institution, 
organized for the specific purpose of bringing to- 
gether and enlarging their sphere of thought, broad- 
ening their intellectual possibilities and lightening 
life's burdens, it is fitting itself to occupy the posi- 
tion of teacher for the farmer of the future? If it is 
to be a teacher, it must be prepared to help him solve 
the new problems which will arise with every great 
change in social conditions. It must be a leader, not 
a follower. It must shake off the conservatism and 
prejudices which cling to its garments, and having 
qualified, must make its leaoership felt and recog- 
nized. 

It is time for the grange to be up and doing, for 
the farmer of the future is already discarding swad- 
dling clothes and will soon be requiring answers to 
some pretty hard questions. I have faith that the 
grange will do this. I have faith in the just as I 
have faith that under the snows and dark, f .■■bidding 
clouds of winter lie hidden all that maKes tne soring 
a time of joy and gladness. I believe in the s^ Uncl'd 
brotherhood and sisterhood of the grange, and I be- 
lieve as well in the broader, grander truth of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man — the fatherhood of God. 

Science is essentially progressive, and when it ceas- 
es to progress, then it ceases to be a science. The 
man who, having discovered a truth, no matter how 
far in advance, hugs it to his breast and fondly 
dreams that he has reached the ultimate of human 
progress, ceases to be a scientist and becomes a 
crank. The broadest minds of this present time rec- 
ognize no ultimate, no unfathomable depths — only 
unfathomed; no unmeasured distance, only measured; 
that beyond the dimmest star of hope upon the far 
horizon of the future stretches the vast, unfathoned, 
unbounded ocean of the infinite, whose sun-kissed 
waves beat in endless rhythm the shifting sands of 
the eternities. — A/«« England Farmer. 



A Word with the Boys. 

One week of close observation in any one of our 
leading cities ought to be sufficient to show that every 
department of city work is now overcrowded with 
applicants for work. "The room on top," for even 
experts, is growing less and less yearly. "But I may 
be the lucky one," you say. Very well. It is but 
one chance out of a hundred that you will be. What 
then? Our advice is "to stick to the farm" or mis 
ter some mechanical or professionil pursuit for 
which you have a special liking. It is the boy who 
likes his special wjrk thit will s'a::333 i;i miking a 
success of it. 

A good education is now an all-important element, 
and the absolute basis of succesi. You may despise 
farming as an occupation. If you do, it is because 
you know nothing of the principles underlyinsj it. 
In the days oi your grandfathers the main object was 
to accumulate m^re acres. Your fathers appeared 
on the stage when the need of better culture of fewer 
acres became apparent and commercial fertilizers 



began to come into use in the South and East as res- 
torative aids. 

You must soon take your father's place in the 
world's work; and you may well ask in serious 
earnestness, "What am I goin^todoabout it?" Well, 
the first thing and the best thing you can do is to ac- 
cumulate some brain capital. You'll make a failure 
of life in every pursuit if you don't. Do not forget 
that brain capital will yield just as good a per cent 
as cash capital. If you expend $1000 in borrowed 
money to enable you to graduate from any agricul- 
tural and mechanical college, and thus become fitted 
to direct "uneducated labor," you will never need to 
look for work, for capital will seek to employ you the 
moment you graduate. Should you unfortunately 
decide to work away on the far.m, neglect your edu- 
cational development, and hoard up your hard-earned 
money until a thousand dollars capital has been ac- 
cumulated, if it takes five years to do it, I venture 
the assertion that at the end of ten years the 
college graduate who had put into successful prac- 
tice the scientific principles of agriculture, as de- 
monstrated by the experiment teachings of to-day 
would be able to buy you out four times over. My 
word for it, you had better farm your brain first and 
the soil afterward. — IVasbington Post. 

Qive the Boys a Fair Show. 

In the hurry and push of farm work we are too apt 
to overlook the fact that the boys should have some 
time for rest, recreation, and fun. There is time for 
all things. The experience of the writer has been 
that a half day off in the week results in no loss what 
ever to the average farmer. Also, that such a plan is 
a sure antidote against making old men out of young 
boys. 

Another thing that is wrong is to agree to let a boy 
have for his own, "to keep or to sell" a lamb, calf, or 
colt, and when he has cared for it and become attach- 
ed to it, to sell it without his consent and put the money 
in your pocket. There is no language that is expres- 
sive of the meanness of such an act on the part of 
parent or guardian. Let the boy have something he 
can call his own, or give him a piece of ground and 
let him have the crop. Let him make his own spend- 
ing money in this way, and he will feel proud of it, 
and will take more interest in farm work than he 
otherwise would. 

We want to keep the boys attached to the farm- 
home, 'the old homestead, so that when they go out 
from it to engage in life's battle in the cities' marts, 
they will long for a return to rural pursuits. Farm- 
ers' boys, as a rule, have the muscle, brain, and force 
to attain the highest positions possible in the varied 
employments of mankind. Fully 90 per cent of the 
leaders in|national. State, and educational affairs who 
are now the acknowledged leaders among men, were 
once farmers' boys, whose phvsicial vigor made it 
possible to endure the severe strain consequent upon 
the struggle for supremacy. From the field to the 
forum, or the farm to the White House and the Pres- 
idency of this great nation, possible as it has been in 
the past, is likely to be still more probable with the 
ever-Increasing educational and social advantages 
which modern farm life affords. — IVasbington Post. 



The Qood Roads Problem. 

The matter of building good roads has passed the 
state of mere agitation in some States, and the work 
of construction has been commenced and with satis- 
factory results. 

At the good roads congress recently held in Atlan- 
ta, the testimonials offered regarding the actual money 
profit to farms and other property along which good 
roads have been built was astonishing. Farms that 
were slow sale three years ago at a low price were 
readily sold since rock roads had been built. The 
payment for the road construction is not due for years 
yet, and is then distributed over a series of years, so 
that the burden will be very light to the new comers. 

In States where there is not proper legislation to 
further the building of good, hard roads, it is a good 
time to work on public opinion and push the claims 
of good roads upon such Legislatures as may be in 
session. Good roads are needed, good roads pay, and 
good roads can be had, if all who should will work for 
them. — Colman^s Rural IVorld. 



One Way to Qood Roads. 



Whe.i Appius Claudius started out to build the now 
famous Appian Way, he didn't wait for carriage 
builders, bicycle clubs and "farmers' picnics" to 
pass resolutions on the subject. He simply put men 
to workandcjnstructed aroad three hundrel anl thir- 
ty miles in length, by fourteen to eighteen feet wide 
from Rome south through Capua to Brindisi, and al- 
though 2206 years have passed since then, the Apoian 
Way is still the best country road in Europe. When 
Napoleon determined that France should have the 
best highways on earth for rapid movement of troops 
and the ready supply of armies with provisions, he 
didn't pause for the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment, but at once took his soldiers out and built 
the roads. And there they are today, the finest and 
best highwaysever constructed. Thisdictatorial way 
of doing things is of course neith ;r possible nor ad- 
visable in a republican country, but it is a part of 
history which teaches us that the only way to get 
good roads is to build them, no matter what the cost. 
What is wanted most in the construction of country 
roads is a disposition to give up the cash required for 
the purpose. A bushel of resolutions never yet built 
a foot of roadwav anywhere under heaven. — Caiman's 
Rural IVorld. 
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Calendar. 

18%-97. 
Fan Term- Saptember lOt.h to December 19th. 
Winter Terra— January 5th to March 27th. 
Sprinir Term— March 30th to June lOth. 
June 10th, Commencement. 

1897-98. 
Fall Term— September 9th to December I8lh. 



To School Officers. 

The Colleg'e Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
•ebool district bonds a\ par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■Old at par or less without being- first offered to the State School 
rand Commissioner and the State Ajrricultural Collesre. Address 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner, Leon, Kan. 



QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Miss Gertrude Haulenbeck assisted in the musical 
exercises Saturday afternoon. 

Miss lyucy Sherwood and sister spent Saturday in 
visiting the sights about College. 

Mrs. Maude Parker-Hutto enters Fourth-year class- 
es this term intending to graduate. 

Mrs. Roller, Miss Glen McHugh, and Mr. Roy 
Smith were callers Saturday afternoon. 

E. Emrick, Fourth-year, takes up the duties of 
janitor in the absence of Mr. McCreary. 

President Fairchild has been kept from College 
duties for several days on account of sickness. 

Mrs. D. G. Lantz, of Manhattan, Prof. Lantz's 
aunt, died yesterday morning, after being confined 
to her bed for f «>urteen months. 

The over-crowded kitchen is a busy place these 
days. In the effort to make room, one dining table 
has been mo\^d intp the hall. 

The Floriculture Class of twenty-seven young 
ladies finds interesting study and eyperiment in the 
freenhouses and propagating pits with favorite plants 
and flowers. 

Secy. Graham will read a paper on "Neighbors 
Who Have Helped Me" at the meeting of the Riley 
County Educational Association, to be held at Riley, 
February 13th. 

The Horticultural Department is making a thirty- 
day test of its hot-water heating plant to determine 
the amount of coal used in maintaining the necessary 
greenhouse temperature. 

Prof. O. BJ. Olin has been re-appointed associate 
member of the board of county teachers' examiners, 
and Will E. Smith has been appointed in place of J. 
W. Lowdermilk, resigned.— /?t7o' Countf Educator. 

State Superintendent Stanley issued institute in- 
structor's certificates, last Wednesday, to Geo. L. 
Clothier ['92], of Manhattan, S. N. Chaffee ['91], of 
Riley, and Geo. W. Smith ['93], principal of the Min- 
neapolis high schools, and son of our townsman 
Capt. J. T. Smith, and an institute conductor's certifi- 
cate to Prof. D. E. Lantz, of this city.— Mercury. 

Ex- Regent Coburn, Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, is endorsed by the Board and by the Im- 
proved Swine Breeders' Association for Secretary of 
Agriculture in President-elect McKinley's cabinet. 
Though Kansas can ill afford to lose so good an offi- 
cer and citizen, he may as well go now, as he will 
■ome day, to a wider field of usefulne.ss. This College 
adds its hearty endor,sement. 

Prof. E. M. Shelton, formerly of Kansas Agricult- 
«ral College, now of Brisbane, Australia, sends to 
the Kansas Farmer a. bulletin which he has recently 
published, on "Silage and the Silo: How to Make the 
Silo and Fill It." Prof. Shelton is a very practical as 
well as an industrious and well-informed man, whose 
bulletins are always of great value, especially to those 
for whom they are prepared.— Kansas Farmer. 

Miss Pearce. our Librarian, was called on Thurs- 
day to the bedside of her father, Mr. J. W. Pearce, 
who died on the following day. The funeral services 
were held at the residence, a mile south of Stockdale, 
Sunday morning, and the remains buried in Manhat- 
tan Cemetery in the afternoon. Deceased leaves a 
wife, three daughters, and two sons. The oldest child, 
a married daughter, lives at Fort Scott, and owing to 
ill health could not be present at the funeral. An- 
other daughter, Mrs. Doty, of Pierce City, Mo., was 
present with her two children. The boys are at 
home. 

A recent number of the Lawrence Journal contains 
this note concerning a son-in-law of our Prof. Wal- 
ters: "Kansas University may lose the service of 
Prof. Arnold Emch, who has been Assistant in 
Graphics for the last two years. A cablegram was 
received this morning announcing his election as 
Professor of Mathematics at Beil, in Switzerland. 
Mr. Emch is one of the Kansas University Faculty 
who^e work has t)een noticed in foreign publications a 
number of times.and it is that which has brought him 
the offer of the new position. He has yet to decide 
whetVier or not he will accept the new place." 

On invitation of Mrs. Kedzie, the Regents and 
Faculty met on Tuesday evening at a dinner served 
by the Cooking Class. Short speeches followed by 
several members of the Board. Messrs. Hoffman and 
Goodyear, whose terms of office expire in April, and 
Mr. Stewart, whose appointmentby Governor Morrill 
in the interim of the Legislature has not been con- 
firmed, referred to 'he pleasant duties that had been 
theirs as membersof the Board, and said their interest 
in the College would not end with their official service. 
Messrs. Daughters and Noe, who hold commissions to 
1898, spoke briefly, testifying to the pleasant relations 
that'had existed between the members of the Board 
and between Board and Faculty since they had been 
connected with the College, and echoed the sentiment 



of the Faculty in expressions of regret that faithful, 
conscientious officers were to leave us. President 
Fairchild added his endorsement as to the worth of 
the retiring members, and expressed the wish that 
Governor Leedy might name men equally good. 

Janitor McCreary left yesterday for Chicago to un- 
dergo an operation — the fourth in as many years — for 
tic douloureaux or face ague, which returned about six 
weeks ago, and gradually grew worse. He has the 
sympathy of his friends, who know something of his 
intense suffering, and hope he may return perma- 
nently cured. 



Senior Class 
/J Rhetoricals 

Fourth 
. . Division . . . 

January i6, 1897 



"Genl. Boulanger's March"- 
College Cadet Band 

J. B. NORTOM— 

First Impressions 

E. L. HOUGHAM— 

The Kodak Craze 

Maky Nortok— 

Corn Huskingr Time /\ 

"Rastus on Parade March"— 
College Cadet Band 

O. B. Noble 



I- 



L. G. Hepworth I 

Debate— ResolTed, That Con- 
servatism Has Had More 
Influence Than Radicalism 
in the World's Develop- 
ment 

Cora Atwell— 

Franco- Americans 



F. H. Meyer— 

America's Representative 
Poet 



"Protestations," Vocal Solo, with 

violin obligato accompaniment — 

Marie Haulenbeck and R. H. Brown 

V. Maelzer— 

The Millionaire 



S. B. Newell— 
Sympathy. 

N. M. Green— 



<I/j N. M. GREEN— '^1 

ijra The Founder of Democracy Kt, 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Bertha Bacheller, '88, spent Saturday at the Col- 
lege. 

Ora Yenawine. '95, visited Chapel exercises Satur- 
day afternoon. 

W. O. Peterson, '97, writes on "Harmony in Educa- 
tion" in the Students' Herald. 

Eusebia Mudge, '93, is taking a three months 
course in music at Topeka. 

Walter Hoffman, student last term, is rep-^rted as 
improving in Alabama, where he went for the benefit 
of his health. 

The charge of the Library has fallen upon I. A. 
Robertson, '%, for several days past in the absence 
of Miss Pearce. 

H. N. Whitford, '90, W. E. Smith, '93, and Ada 
Rice, '95, have been granted State certificates by the 
State Board of Education. 

Elsie Crump, '95, and Mabel Crump, Fourth-year, 
mourn the loss of their father, Mr. H. C. Crump, who 
died from paralysis, January 14th. 

F. W. Bobbitt, Second-year, and W. B. Bobbitt, 
First-year, have been called to their home in Tumsa, 
I. T., by the sickness of their father. 

"Apple Growing in Grand Isle County" is the 
title of a bulletin by F. A. Waugh, '91, Professor of 
Horticulture in University of Vermont, at Burlington. 

E. H. Webster, '96, returned on Saturday from 
Chicago, the Aermotor Company with whom he was 
employed having practically shut down for want of 
business. He will work on the home farm in Wood- 
son County for a few months, pursuing post-graduate 
study in the meantime. 

F. J. Smith, '95, sends College friends the first num- 
ber of his paper, the Russell Reformer. Barring the 
name, it makes a very favorable impression for an 
introductory number put together under the innum- 
erable difficulties of opening a new office in a hurry 
in a strange town. The Reformer will be better, even 
tnore so than it promises. 

Graduates will be largely responsible for the pro- 
gram of the Riley teachers meeting, February 13th, 
the following persons being assigned:"Horace Mann, 
A Character Sketch," Lillian A. St. John, '91; 
"Some Methods in Arithmetic," S. N. Chaffee, '91; 



Post-prandial Address, W. W. Hutto, '91; "Sym- 
posium—Defective Hearing,"May Secrest,'92, Jennie 
R. Smith, '94, and Louise Spohr, Third-year in 1895-6. 

Ada Rice, '95, having resig'ned her place in the 
Randolph school on account of ill health, is succeeded 
by Lillian Secrest.istudent in 1890-91, and a graduate 
of the California Normal School. 

Fred C. Sears, '92, who, as stated in these columns 
two weeks ago, went to Cornell University for special 
study in horticulture and botany, had no sooner 
entered upon his work than he received a call, long 
pending, to the Chair of Horticulture and Botany in 
Utah Agricultural College. He accepted, and reach- 
ing Manhattan on Friday, packed his effects for 
shipment and left for Logan yesterday. Mr. Sears 
has been Assistant in Horticulture at this College for 
four years past, and that he has performed his duties 
well is attested by the strong recommendation of 
Prof. Mason, the head of the Department. The 
heartiest good wishes of a host of friends follow him 
to his new and wider field of labor. 



Board Meeting. 

The Board of Regents was in session from Tuesday 
afternoon till Thursday noon, all the members beingf 
present. On Tuesday evening the Board and Faculty 
met in joint session, and the condition and wapts of 
the several departments were presented. 

Professor Hood was given permission to continue 
work on pump and windmills without expense to the 
College. 

It was voted that the Legislature be asked for an 
emergency fund of $15,000, and $7500- each year- for 
current expenses, and in case the Legislature fails to 
supply funds, the Treasurer and the Secretary are 
authorized to make such arrangememt for salaries 
as may be found feasible, at not to exceed the legal 
rate of interest. 

Capt. Cavenaugh was allowed to present a bill for 
organizing the College Cadets as a battalion of the 
State Militia. 

F. C. Sears was granted leave of absence without 
salary, for the purpose of study, and Isaac Jones, 
B. S., was employed as his substitute in the Horticul- 
tural Department of the Station. 

Authority was granted to confer the degree of 
Bachelor of Science upon W. O. Peterson. 

The Superintendent of the Farm was directed to 
separate the well cattle from the diseai>ed, as shown 
by Dr. Mayo's tuberculin test, and to allow no un- 
tested animal to remain with the well cattle, except 
young of cows already tested. 

Prof. Lantz and Prof. Olin were given permission 
to engage in Normal Institute work during the sum- 
mer vacation of 1897. 

The following expenditures were allowed: The 
quarterly expenses of the Station as estimated by 
the Council; Chemical Department, apparatus, $50, 
Department of Industrial Art, ambro curves, $5; 
Mechanical Department, old iron, $40; Horticultural 
Department, seeds, repairs, etc. $55, photo materials, 
$20. 

Prof. Georgeson was authorized to purchase three 
Poland China gilts. 

It was voted that the bill before the Legislature 
for improvements include $1000 for machine tools in 
the iron shop, and $250 a year for fencing. 

The following resolution was adopted: "That this 
Board approve the effort now being made in the 
United States Senate for a more complete and per- 
manent organization of the Scientific divisions of 
the Department of Agriculture under competent di- 
rection for definiteness and unity in researches and 
economy of administration." 

The Board adjourned to meet on Tuesday, April 
6th, 1897. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



student Editor*— K. W. Bishoff, O. E. Noble, Wilhelmina Spohr. 

r. M. C. ./4.— President, S. J. Adams, '98; Vice-President, G. D. 
Re - _ .. - -. - 

Secretary, 



Hulett, '98; Recording- Secretary, O. S. True.'9B; Corresponding 
iry, J. M. Pierce, 98; Treasurer, R. B. Mitchell, '99. 



T- W. C. A —President, Emma Finley; Vice-President, 
Magg-ie Correll; Recording Secretary, Ethel Wolfley; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mary Waugh; Treasurer, Lucy Cottrell. 

Alpha Beta ^ofjV/y.— President, E. Shellenbaum; Vice-President, 
Alice Shofe; Recording Secretary, Eva Philbrook; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, W. A. McCullough; Treasurer, F. J. Rumold; 
Critic, J. M. Westgate; Marshal, L B. JoUey. Meets every Sat- 
urday afternoon in south Society hall. 

Ionian Society —PrcRiAenl, Gertrude Lyman; Vice-President, 
Mary Norton, Recording Secretary, Dora Shartel; Corresponding 
Secretary, Maude Barnes; Treasurer, Nannie Wiiliams; Critic, 
Winifred Houghton; Marshal, Mary Waugh. Meets every Sat- 
urday afternoon in north Society hall. 

Hamilton ^or/V/y.— President, L. G. Hepworth; Vice-President, 
V. Maelzer; Recording Secretary, Wm. Anderson, Corresponding- 
Secretary, G. G. Menke; Treasurer, B. H. Shultz; Critic, W. L. 
Hall; Marshal, A. F. Kinsley; Board of Directors, A. C. Smith, 
S. J. Adams, H. M. Thomas, G. F. Farley, F. O. Woestemyer. 

Webster iow/y.— President, R. W. Bishoff; Vics-President, J. E. 
Trembly; Recording Secretary, Earl Butterfield; Correspondinif 
Secretary, E. B. Patten; Treasurer, M. H. Horn; Critic, F. Ti. 
Meyer; Marshal, G. W. Owens; Board of Directors, S. Dolby, F. 
Zimmerman, G. G. McDowell, L. P. Keeler. Meets every Satur- 
day evening at 7:30 in south Society room. 

January 16th. 
Promptly at 7:30 o'clock, the gavel in the hands of 
Vice-President Norton announced that the hour had 
arrived when the Websters should cease their jollity 
and begin business. After roll call, C. H. Lehmkuhl 
led in prayer. The inauguration of the newly elect- 
ed officers was next in order, and was the event of 
the evening. The ceremonies were conducted by 
Marshal Lechner. President-elect Bishoff was then 
called to the chair, and responded to the calls for an 
inaugural with words well chosen and encouraging 
to the Society. The officers elec* were then escorted 
to their respective positions by their predecessors 
with but little fortrality. R. Cook was then initiated 
to membership. The program opened with debate, 
"Resolved, That National Aid to Education Is Desir- 
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able." The affirmative was argued by J. H. Bowers 
and L. M. Werts; the negative, by J. A. Conover and 
Thurber. The Society decided in favor the affirma- 
tive. H. P. Neilson then favored us with some mu- 
sic on his "wind machine" and responded to a hearty 
encore. W. B. Chase delivered an oration that might 
hav caused tears. J. M. Pierce read the beautiful 
allegory, "Vision of Mitza," written by Joseph Addi- 
son. The Reporter was edited by R. J. Peck with the 
motto, "He that writeth not for the Reporter when he 
hath been notified, the same shall be 'pulled.' " 
Some of the selections were, "A Kicking Calf," ''The 
Board," '"An Important Treaty," and "Autobiog- 
raphy of a Dog." After recess, G. W. Owens and C. 
Wheeler favored us with music, and C. C. Jackson's 
discussion ended the program. Prof. Willard was 
then called on for a short speech. He responded 
with a few well-chosen remarks. The Society then 
proceeded to elect a nobby Board of Directors. 
They are Samuel Dolby, Frederick Zimmerman, 
George Garfield McDowell, Lot Parker Keeler, and 
Otho Sprague True. After other business, the Soci- 
ety adjourned. EJ. P. 

January 9th. 
The new year has opened with bright prospects for 
the Ionian sisters. A room full of bright, happy 
faces met President Houghton as she rose to call the 
Society to order, and all enjoyed the opening song. 
As a fitting tribute to the Giver of all blessings, a 
brief devotional exercise was held, led by Miss Em- 
ma Finley. After the roll call, which was unusually 
well resf)onded to. Miss Ferres was initiated. The 
program, though necessarily short, was excellent. 
It was opened with a vocal solo by Miss Marie Haul- 
enbeck. Miss Jeanette Perry, as committee on some- 
thing original, produced, with the assistance of Miss- 
es Tacy Stokes and Gertrude Rhodes, a most amus- 
ing number of the program. All were glad to wel- 
come Miss May Bowen back to her old place, and all 
were delighted with her music. The next number on 
the program was a short but excellent reading by 
Miss Mary Norton. The program was closed with 
a vocal solo by Mr. Hayes. The election of officers 
took much time, and might have been tedious to vis» 
itors, but was full of interest for members of the So- 
ciety and those who were acquainted with the candi- 
dates. Miss Gertrude Lyman was chosen President, 
Miss Mary Norton Vice-President, Miss Dora Shartell 
Recording Secretary, Miss Maud Barnes Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Miss Nannie Williams Treasurer, and 
Miss Mary Waugh Marshal. Miss Winifred Hough- 
ton was elected Critic by unanimous vote. There 
were few committees to report, and the next order un- 
der which any business was done was under proposi- 
tions for membership.the names of Misses McCreary, 
Stump, AUingham, and Jaedicke being proposed. 
Roll call with quotations was omitted. Adjournment. 

B. F. A. 



January 9th. 
After a long vacation of three weeks, Saturday af- 
ternoon found the Alpha Beta Hall filled with mem- 
bers and visitors, some who were there perhaps for 
the first time, and others who were again "at home." 
When President Shall called for order, a selection 
was rendered by the orchestra. After devotion, the 
next number was a quartette by Messrs, Shellen- 
baum and Clothier and Misses Gilketson and Wilder. 
Anna Streeter then eulogized "Our Board of Direct- 
ors." A visiting elocutionist being present, respond- 
ed to an invitation to >peak by giving the crial scene 
in the "Merchant of Vtnice," and being encored re 
sponded with two humorous selections, both of which 
were enjoyed, and all present seemed highly enter- 
tained. Josephine Wilder gave a reading, which was 
also of a humorous nature, and was presented in an 
interesting manner. G. D. Huleit and Kate Manly 
discussed the question, "Resolved, That an Elective 
Course is preferable to a Required Course." Good 
argument was produced on both sides. The Society 
was then favored with a piano duet by Misses 
Adelaide Wilder and Marian Gilkerson. The Glean- 
er, was presented by its editor, P. H. Rader. Some 
of the selections were: "In the Shadow of the Hall," 
"Modern Maude MuUer," anJ "New Year's Resolu- 
tions." A recess of ten niinutes was followed by 
the election of officers for the ensuing term, which 
resulted as follows: President, E. Shellenbaum; Vice 
President, Alice Shofe; Recording Secretary. Eva 
Philbrook; Corresponding Secretary, W. A. McCul- 
lough; Critic, J. M. Westgate; Marshall, h. B. Jolly; 
Treasurer, F. J. Rutnold. Daylight had almost given 
place to darkness when the hour of adjournment 
arrived. E. L. W. 

The Crops and Weather for 1896. 

II V C. M. BKBBSE, OBSERVER. 

Crop Conditions by Months.^ A.t the beginning of ia96 
the ground was in fair condition; wheat looked well. 
The month of January was a warm one, with even 
temperature, and the plant held its own. February 
wasa'so a month characterized by absence of sudden 
changes, and wheat looked well at its close. A good 
deal of plowing was done during this month. The 
last week of the month was unusually warm, and as 
a result tame grasses and wheat started growing 
vigorously, buds .-.welling; maples in sheltered places 
burst into bloom, but cold weather just at the close 
of the month chf eked this premature awakening and 
no damage resulted. The end of March saw vegeta- 
tion bu' little further advanced than the beginning, 
with the exception of wheat, which was growing nice- 
ly Tame grass was coming on slowly but needed 
rain Oats practically all sown. Peaches and 
olums just ready to bloom. April w;'.s warm, windy, 
and wet. All this advanced vegetation very mate- 
rially By the middle of the month everything was 
irrowing rapidly, peaches and plums were past 
blooming, apples in full bloom, and all prospects first 
class A few farmers had begun to i-lant corn. In 
another week, wheat was knee high and jointing and 
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stock being turned into pastures. Many orchards were 
entirely denuded of their foliage during the last two 
weeks of this month by the ravages of the canker 
worm. The wet weather prevailing almost constant- 
ly throughout the latter part of April and the whole 
of May, delayed corn planting and cultivation. It 
also made the harvesting of the first alfalfa crop of 
the season a difficult matter. At the close of May, 
wheat was ripening and looking well. Oats headed 
and promised an excellent crop. Corn grew slowly 
till about the 8th of June, when the ground was dry 
enough to admit of cultivation and the consequent 
killing of the weeds. It grew rapidly from that time 
to the close of the month, by which time most of it 
was laid by. Wheat harvest commenced about June 
9th and ended ten days later. The crop was good. 
Oats, which was so promising at the beginning of the 
month, was by harvest time almost worthless, havirig 
been attacked by rust. Second cutting of alfalf n was 
harvested at end of month. The clo.se of July found 
corn prospects of the .ery best, some haying 
being done, and third crop of alfalfa nearly ready to 
be harvested. An excellent crop of early potatoes 
assured, and peaches and grapes just coining into 
the market. The peaches are a f.;ood crop, and grapes 
the largest for years. 

Augu.st was hot, dry, and windy. Corn cu'ting 
was done during this month, and haying carried on 
throughout the month. September was cool, with 
large rainfall. Wheat was coming up nicely at its 
close; pastures nood as they had been all the season; 
stock havinf^f done unusually well; apples a fair 
crop; some corn being cribbed. October had a 
good rainfall, and at the close of the mOnth wheat 
was in fine condition. Stock came off the pasture 
from the middle to the close of the month. Crop con- 
ditions remained about the saind to the close of the 
year, the whole of the autumn having been perfec- 
tion for stock feeding and husking corn. Corn, at 
the clo.se of the year, is selling at even less than last 
year, the market price being from 12 to 14 cents. 

Temperature. — The mean temperature for the year 
was 54.67 \ which is 1.98' above normal. January 
wa» the coldest month, with a mean of 31.9'-', and 
August the hottest, with a mean of 77.45*^. The 
highest temperature was 107.5^, on August 8th; the 
lowest, 1^, on January 3rd; a yearly range of 108.5^. 
The latest killing frost was on April .3rd, an un- 
usually early date; the earliest. September 28th, the 
growing season being 178 days long. This is several 
days longer than the average. 

Precipitation. — The total rainfall, including melted 
snow, was 36.28 inches This fell as eighty-three 
separate rains and snows. The normal rainfall is 
30.25 inches; this gives an excess in the rainfall of 
the year of 6.03 inches. There was a light snowfall, 
only 10.8 inches falling during the year. The latest 
snowfall was on March 17th, when .10 inch fell. This 
had been preceded but three days by a fall of 3.5 
inches. There was no fall of snow during November 
and December. May was the wettest month and 
December the driest one. 

Cloudiness. — The per cent 
There were one hundred 
clear; forty-nine that were 
two that were five-sixths 

were two-thirds cloudy; thirty-four that were one- 
half cloudy; sixty-reven that were <me third cloudy; 
and thirty-three that were. one-sixth clouay. January 
was the cloudiest month and February the clearest. 

Barometer .—^hc mean pressure for the year was 
28.83 inches, which is .04 inch above normal. The 



highest monthly mean was in December; the lowest, 
in May. The maximum for the year was 29.568 
inches on January 3rd; the minimum,' 28.084 inches 
on Mat-ch 27th, a yearly range of 1.484 inches. 

IVind. — The wind was from the south two hundred 
.seventy-one times; southeast, two hundred twenty- 
four times; north, one hundred fifty-four times; 
southwest, one hundred thirty-six times; east, ninety- 
six times; northeast, ninety-six times; northwest, 
sixty-five times, and west, fifty-six times, at the 
hour of observation. The total run of wind for 
the year was 94,312 miles, whicn is 3,678 above 
normal. This gives a mean daily velocity for 
the year of 257.68 milesi and a mean hourly 
velocity oi 10.74 miles. The windiest month was 
April; December was the calmest. The highest 
daily velocity was 771 miles on April 10th; the lowest 
daily velocity was 61 miles on October 13th. The 
highest hourly velocity was 48 miles, between 2 and 
3 1'. M. on March 27th. 



Farmers' Institutes. 

Iiislitiites have been appointed and assignments 
made I'roui the College as follows: - 

Overbrook. Osaf,^e County, January 2lst and 22nd; 
Professors Mayo and White. 

• Wellsville, Franklin County, January 22nd and 
23rd; Professors George.son and Will. 

Peabody, Marion County, Januar; 28tn and 29th; 
Professors Walters and Mason. 

Concordia. Cloud County, January 28th and 29th; 
Professors Graham and Mayo. 

Hutchison, Reno County, February 4th 
Professors Hitchcock and Nichols. 

Stockton, Rooks County, February 4th 
Professors Hood and Burtis. 

Newton, Harvey County, February 4th and 5th; 
President Fairchild and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Berryton, Shawnee County, February 11th and 
12th; Secy. Graham and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Haven, Reno County, February 11th and 12th; Pro- 
fessors Lantz and Popenoe. 

Chanutc, Neosho County. February 17 and 18; Pro- 
fessors Mason, Failyer, and Popenoe. 

Cherryvale. MontgomeryCounty, February 18 and 
19, Professors Mason, Failyer, and Popenoe. 



and 5th; 
and 5th; 
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B. LOFINCK deals n aew and Second-hand'Test-books and 
. School SupplteR of all kinds, ifold pens, etc. 



of cloudiness was 39.18. 
fourteen days that were 

entirely cloudy; twenty- 
cloudy; forty-.seveii that 



i^AKNRY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters tor v .. 
V \Z)ie Text-BookN and Supplies. Secoiid-Hand Bookh oi'.rr 
.1- ..'Hint a> iiew. Call wlieii dowiiN^iiwn. Always iflad in hrr « 

SUBSCRIPTIONS taken for all ma(razineK and newspapers; 
thus suviniL,'' you all ihe trouble and expense of remittance to 
the publishers. Best ii«'ws stand in the city run in connection 
with our book, stationery, and shoe business. Lkslik H. .S.mith 

EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods St<ir> a 
* Manhattan. The ifreatest stock, the very latest style the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to snow iroods. 

LLIOT & tiAKRKTSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, inv... 
siiidents and all other Collefre people to call and e:«a.ra<- r 

•'leir larjfe stock of new g'oods. All the desirahtethink.'" In 

■ i^ar L'ltpst styles in every department. 
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!•:. t.OFINCK keeps a bitr stock of Watches, Cocks, Je-'- 
. .1 ml (".old Spectacles, also Musical Instruments 



THK SPOT CASH STORK is Headquarters for Dry Good', ^o 
lions. Boots ?nd .Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clotbiiiu. aid '•• 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the citj'. A complete if ro< -•r\ store in 
connection. 
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R. C. P. BLACHLY, DenUst. 
Telephone No. 139. 



Gold tillinir a specialty 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 

BY I'KOF. B. R. NICHOLS. 

ABOUT four years ago, I gave the results of the 
three preceding presidential elections, assum- 
ing proportional representation in the election of 
electors. To thisse is now added the last election. 
Proportional representation, as indicated by the 
name, means that each party shall be given presi- 
oential electors proportional to the number of votes 
cast. In .Massachusetts, for example, the vote cast 
by the respective i)artics was as follows: Republi- 
cans, 278,976; Democrats, 9(),.'^30; Poi)ulist. 15,181; Na- 
tional Democrat, 11.749; Straiglit Prohibition, 2.998; 
Socialistic Labor.2,114; total, 401,548. This tol;il,divid- 
cd by fifteen, the number of electors to which the 
Stale is cnlilled, gives ;t c[tiotienl of 26.770. Tliis (iim- 
tient is known as the '"elecior.il ([Uola." The vote t'f 
each parly is then to he divided by this ([iiotu iit. In 
the cxaiii])lf taken, 278, 97(; divided by 26.770 gives a 
qttoticiit of lOanda remainder of 11.276; 'J(»,.S.V) gi v( s a 
quotient of 3and a remainfler of 10,020. This makes I.5 
electors, the other two arc to he given to tiie largest 
remainders. The rfiiiainders arc: Keptiblican, 11.276; 
Democrat, 10.220; P(jpulist,15,l«l; Niitionn! Democrat, 
11.749; Pr(diibition. 2,998; Labor, 2 114. This gives 
one elector each to the Populists and National Diin- 
ocrats. 

One of the objections to tins system is seen in this 
case. The National Democratic elector was obtained 
for 11,749 votes, while the three Democratic electors 
cost the party 30,177 votes each. This plan of dis- 
tributing the remaining electors, representatives, or 
whatever the officers may be, among the largest re- 
mainders is known as "forced fractions." This 
plan was tried in 1890 by the Swiss Canton of Tici- 
no and abandoned the following year, because it was 
possible for the minor parties to divide themselves in 



such a manner as to get more Ihan their share of 
seats. 

The Canton of Neuchatel in 1891 adopted a modi- 
fied plan. This provides that the .«--eats remaining- 
after applying the electoral quota shall go to the 
party .r parties casting the largest vote. It is evi- 
dent that no .system of representation can be per- 
fectly fair ,and yet proportional representation, per- 
haps with the Neuchatel modification, would seem to 
be far in advance of our present unwieldy electoral 
"'/i.-ge. The difference between our present .system 
and proportional representation is strikingly seen by 
comparing the la^t two lines of the table, "total" and 
"actual." 



ReniNISCENCES OF MY FI«ST YtiAR IN THE 
ARMY. III. 

iiY 11, <;. I. AVi.N Ai (;ii. 
(Capliiiii Tliirii't'iilli liitaiilrv, IJ. S. A.) 
Pn.fi-ss.ii- of Militiirv Hcii'iici- :iii(l Tactics. 

A T length the time came wlien we vvi-re to h ivo our 
■^»- siiare in active operations. Early in March, 
President Lincoln came to Fortress Monroe and 
urged or ordered a plan of ca;!ipaigii A;;-aiti,st the 
city of Norfolk, Va., then h Id by the Confeder.ites. 
General Wool, then in comniaiid of all the troops in 
the vicinity, siib-.tituted a plan of aUack, which was 
decided upon, and a few days thereafter wo received 
marching orders, made prepa-ations by cooking 
rations, issuing aminuniti )n, etc. When ail arraii;^o- 
ments were completed, wnich r, 'quired but .1 few days, 
we were ordered to the Fort, and during the night 
of the 8th of May, 1862, were embarked upon trans- 
ports and barges. The next morning about daylight 
we were disembarked and marched back to our 
camps where the tents had been left Saturday. ThiR 
maneuver was repeated several times for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the enemy, and to lead them to 
suppose more troops had been ordered there as a 
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re-enforcement. Whether or not the ruse succeeded, I 
"know not; liowever, during- the afternoon and even- 
ing- of the 9Lh we quietly embarked, and at daylight 
■on tli>r! 1 ih we crossed the channel and landed at 
Ocea 1 Vi(-w (now quite a popuhir summer resort); 
that is. we landed about two hundred yards from the 
shore, and wad'^d th- balance of the distance to the 
beach. There were no wharves, and the boats drew 
too much water to get any closer to the main land. 
After all the troops had landed, we took up the 
line of march for the city, distant about seventeen 
miles. The march proved to be a very severe trial to 
the men, being their first long- one, with filled knap- 
sacks, canteens, and l.averaacks. Sweltering with 
the heat and stifl-d with dust, a largo number of 
articles were strewn along the route. I remember 
during one of tl.e halts I unstrapped mv knapsack to 
<lispose of some of my plunder, for the purpose of 
lightening my load ,aiid, afier carefully looking over 
everything I had, in fact, all my worldly possessions, 
found about the only article I thought I could 
dispense with was a pair of white cotton gloves! So 
into the bushes they went. If some second-hand 
dealer could have followed us up, be would have 
been able to go into business with a very respect- 
able stock of good- on a small amount of capital; as 
it was, I imagine we outfitted the negroes in that 
vicinity for several years. 

However, we struggled along and eventually came 
in contact with the enemy. A alight opposition to 
■our progress, by the ene y at Tanner's Creek, a few 
miles from the city, was welcomed by us, and we 
•enjoyed an hour's rest jn the shade, while the rebel 
battery that had disputed our crossing was being 
pursuaded to retire, which it did in a short time. 
As the shell or shot did not reach us, we were sorry 
when the order came to continue the march. We 
reached the suburbs of the city late in the afternoon. 
Inside the formidable and well-constructed earth 
works, built for the defense of the city, was the Mayor 
and deputation of citizens in waiting to surrender to 
us the city. You may imagine our surprise and glad- 
ness when we found ourselves in possession without 
a shot having been fired by us, for with a small force, 
had the enemy been so disposed, they could have not 
only checked us, but held the city. As I remember, 
we had less than four thousand men, no cavalry, and 
but one or two batteries of artillery. 

That night we pitc '.ed our tents inside the ;uter 
works, posted our pickets, or outposts, and located 
our interior guards, and after a good hearty supper, 
we retired to our much- needed rest. About midnight 
we were aroused by a loud report of an explosion. 
The camp was soon thronged with men eager to 
learn the cause of the terrible report, the violence of 
which shook the earth. All we could obtain in the 
way of information was from the sentinels on pest, 
who said that when they heard the explosion a tall 
.column of fire shot into the air in the direction of 
Crany Island, which is at the mouth of the EJlizabeth 
River and about three miles from Norfolk. After 
daylight we learned that our dreaded foe, the 
Merriinac, had been blown up by the enemy, who 
had, when they evacuated the city, set her on fire, 
and the almost invulnerable hull now lay at the 
.bottom of the river. 

About noon the next day we marched into the city, 
and our regiment was selected to act as Provost- 
guard. We were quartered in different buildings 
throughout the city. Many amusing things occurred. 
One I recalled particularly was the feeling displayed 
by the ladies toward our flag; they would not walk 
under it. If it was over the sidewalk, they would 
cross over to the other side. So, to make them recog- 
nize it, we stretched a rope from building to build- 
ing, that the flag might be pulled either way. When 
they refused to walk under it and had gone across 
the street and about to pass, much to their sur- 
prise and chagrin, they found the flag over their 
heads. They would also so far forget that they 
were ladies as to throw berries or most anything else 
at hand at us while walking along the streets, when, 
a rul'', we would very politely raise our caps and 
pass on without any further notice of the insult. 
.Such politeness tow^ard them soon eradicated their 
■desire to act thus spitefully and gradually they open- 
ed their houses to us, as they found their fears of the 
Yankees were groundless, and that the hated foe were 
nothing of a more formidable character than well- 
behaved soldiers. Before we were relieved from 
-<luty in the city, the men of the regiment had become 
«reat favorites with many of the citizens, and when 
ve were ordered away, I fear we left many sore hearts 
jlbA not a few matrimonial engagements; at least one 
--would judge so from the sad faces and tearful 
,^ood-byes. 

During the month of July, we were ordered and 



went into camp at Suffolk, on the border of the great 
Dismal Swamp. It was not long before the hospitals 
were filled to overflowing with many cases of ma- 
larial disease, fully three-fourths of the men being 
sick. 

On the 8th of September, very much to our gratifi- 
cation, we broke camp and joined the Array of the 
Potomac, after its disastrous campaign of the penin- 
sulii. We were identified with it thereafter in all its 
marches, campings, and battles until the surrender of 
the rebel forces at Appomattox Court House, April 
9th, 1865. 

Clean the Cellar. 

If there is any portion of the farm premises which 
more than any and all others should be kept clean 
and neat it is the farm cellar. In many places neat- 
ness is very largely a matter of appearance or of con- 
venience, but in the cellar it is primarily a matter 
affecting the health and happiness of the farmer and 
of every member of his family. Unnumbered cases 
of illness, many of which have terminated fatally, 
have had their causes traced directly to unclean and 
ill ventilated cellars and there can be no doubt that 
a great many cases in which the cause is so obscure 
that it is never fully determined, really originated 
in the same locality. 

In many cellars the ground is wet after heavy 
rains and the air remains damp for long periods. 
Boxes, barrels and loose boards are in constant con- 
tact with the damp ground and thi processes of de- 
cay are constantly going on. Even the walls are 
damp and mouldy, and the whole room forms a fit- 
ting place for the development of the germs of ma- 
laria, typhoid fever ana many other diseases. These 
germs. however, do not long remain where they are 
formed, but float over the whole house and into the 
open air, whie millions of others are being devel- 
oj.ed to follow the same course of distribution, and 
to carry suffering and perhaps death to many in- 
mates of these dwelling; s. 

It is true that a great many people are able to throw 
off the poisonous influences of these noxious exhala- 
tions, the same as some who are strong and well can 
successfully resist the contagion of diseases which 
weaker persons are almost sure to take if exposed, 
but there is always a risk, even to tliose who are in 
the best of health, in breathing impure air. If the 
ground is inclined to be moist the bottom of the cel- 
lar should be covered with cement. 

Even in the driest cellar wood should not come in 
contact with the ground, but all boxes bins and bar- 
rels should be set upon timbersor platforms laid upon 
brick or stone foundations. At this time of the year 
there should be a general clearing out from the cel- 
lar of ail sprouting vegetables, damp or decaying 
boards, and rubbish of any and every kind that has 
been allowed to accumulate therein. The windows 
ought to be removed so as to secure a free circulation 
of air, the walls should be swept and whitewashed, 
and the entire room be made as sweet and clean as 
the kitchen, and then be kept in this condition 
throughout the year. — Praclical Farmer, 

I Hired Help in Country Homes. 

To be the hired help in a country home is a good 
thing. You will have the respect of the family. 
They have known you ever since you were a baby, 
and you have gone to school with the daughter, and 
she loves you. You can sit at the table with the 
lamily. 

There are the daily papers, the new magazines, and 
the fashion journal on the sitting room table, and 
you have perfect liberty to read these whe^i your work 
is done. You can thu-i keep in touch with the best 
thought of the day. You can cut your new woolen 
dress in the latest style, and the fashion journal will 
also keep you informed on the way to do your hair and 
trim your hat, and, best of all, you will grow into a 
healthy, happy, pretty woman, with a smile in your 
heart and on your lips. Some honest man, with good, 
rou,fh, brown hands, which can keep poverty from 
you. will seek you for a wife — a man who has been 
thinking good thoughts out in the pure air, a man 
who is a "straight American" like yourself, and who 
has learned from his grandfather and his father how 
to reverence a good wife. 

The city counter jumper, with Ins high c illar, 
pisty face and insufferable, -niirkir g mouth, his white 
hands and weak mustache, is ot much when com- 
pared with an honest country larmir buy— no, r.ot 
much. — Exchange. 

Appearances. 

It is an old saying that "appearances are deceitful." 
Ivike most proverbs this needs qualificaJon. Ap- 
pearances are sometimes deceitful, but the general 
rule is undoubtedly that things are as they appear to 
be. That app'^arances should sometimes be deceitful 
is quite natural, for those wh) desire to deceive must 
of necessity present an appeara.ice calculated to ef- 
fect their object. The lower order of criminals oper- 
ating by violence and in the dark may disclo>e their 
character in their appearance; it is not necessary for 
a burglar, for example, to appear otherwise than in 
his true character, but the sneak thief, the confidence 
man and the embezzler, all of these are obliged to 
make their appearance deceitful. 

Honest people are usually much surprised when 
they see for the first time a known criminal of this 
class. They have associated with criminality in their 
minds a vague idea of repulsive features, wicked 
looks, bad and ill-fitting clothing; but the criminal 



who plays upon the confidence of men could not suc- 
ceed if he had about him these supposed marks of i- 
dentification. He takes good care of himself at the 
expense of other people, dresses well and cultivates 
good manners. In his case appearances are deceitful, 
for they mu.st be so if he is to meet with success. 

The embezzler also is usually a man of exceptional- 
ly good habits or reputation. If he were otherwise 
he would get but little chance to embezzle. But that 
is no reason why well-dressed and affable young men 
of good reputation should be viewed with suspicion. 
For one hypocrite who has adopted an appearance in- 
tended to deceive there are thousands whose appear- 
ance corresponds with their character. It is well e- 
nough to remember that appearances may be decep- 
tive and therefore to withhold judgment upon men 
based merely upon their looks. 

This applies as well to those whose appearance 
strikes one unfavorably as to those who make them- 
selves attractive by manner or dress. The poorly 
dre.-ised man may be the undeserving victim of pov- 
erty or misfortune, or he may be so absorbed in other 
and more ennobling thoughts as to neglect his person- 
al appearance. This is a fault, it is true, but it is not 
a very grievious one compared with dishonesty or 
other crime. Justice to ourselves and others requires 
that we should give some, but not too much attention 
to appearances and that we should disabuse our 
minds of the idea that evil always appears as evil. 

It sometimes appears in most attractive garb and 
judgment is required to avoid it. The well poised 
mind will seek some better evidence than mere ap- 
pearance before passing judgment for or against any 
man. — Baltimore Sun. 



The Shorthand flania. 

Boys on the farm, boys in country villages and the 
cities are afflicted with it by thousands. The business 
college cure doesn't prove effective. A dose of expe- 
rience is the only cure. Those who get the fever and 
who take a hurried course in the principles of the f aci- 
nating profession almost always fail to fill lucrative 
positions which, in the "vision of fancy danced o'er 
their minds." 

The wages of even somewhat experienced stenog- 
graphers vary from $5 to SlO a week. But few get 
more unless they are unusually efficient. Most of 
the beginners, besides getting only $5 a week, have 
to work as office clerks. There is little prospect of 
an advance in position. Yet it is for this agreeable 
outlook, with the probabilties that they will sit upon 
a stool in a lawyer's ofilce for time eternal, that tliou- 
sands of young people in this city, and, indeed, all 
over the country, have contracted the stenographic 
habit. It is almost as prevalent as the law and med- 
icine habit, and it is sixteen to .me that a very large 
proportio'i of the young men passed on the street are 
either law students, medical students, or shorthand 
students. Would-be reporters are attracted by the 
advertisements of these all-in-a-night schools, which 
advertise to teach the .-irt fully in a few months for a 
small sum, usually about $50. Many of these schools 
may be excellent institutions, but certainly the p)or 
stenographers so much complained of cannot come 
from the schools that never issue a diploma unless 
the student is fully qualified. 



Corn's Broadening Field. 

In last week's issue of The Farmers l^oice E. S. 
Fursman told of the new use of the pith of the corn- 
stalk which had been found effective in the con- 
struction of ships for the American navy. Our read- 
ers will be pleased to learn that the cornstalk has 
been discovered to possess qualities which will create 
anew demand for it. not only for use as cell lose in 
the lining of warships, but in many ways never be- 
fore dreamed of. No less a person than Mr. Cramp, 
the celebrated ship-bui!uer of Philadelphia, is author- 
ity for the statement that the elements entering in- 
to the composition of the stalk of the corn could be 
utilized for the product of alcohol, cellulose, mattings, 
carpets, paper, smokeless powder, and food for cattle 
superior to anything now on the market, besides 
raan> other things which he could hardly enumerate. 
At a banquet given in Washington one evening last 
week, Mr. Cramp detailed the practical results of his 
experiments and accidental discove»'ies. Plants for 
the production of all these various articles, he said, 
could be erected for$l5a,00i)each, and they won dcon- 
sume all the cornstalk- within a radius of twenty-five 
miles in any of the orn regions of the country. He 
proceeded to show that the direct benefit^ to the far- 
mers of the six great corn growing States of the west 
— Kansas, Nebraska. Iowa. Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
— would be over $225,000,000 per annum on an acreage 
of less than 40,000,000. Mr. Cramp said he was pre- 
pared to invest a very large sum of money in a chain 
of manufactories for the by-products of the corn, and 
that he would as certainly get his friends into the 
scheme with him. 

Thus are the agricultural products of the county to 
be utilized and an ever-expanding market created for 
them which cannot fail to sustain prices and broaden 
the opportunities of those who till the soil. Alversity 
has many important uses, perhaps the chief one being 
that it makes men think along practical lines, result- 
ing in experimentation, investigation, discovery, and 
invention. Dollar wheat and 50-cent corn may be 
forever things of the past, but if their by-products 
may be made to yield, as Mr. Cramp suggests as to 
corn, the ultimate result may be larger profits and 
more even markets. — Farmer's l^oice. 
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Caiendir. 

Fni; Tsrin • Sepiembar l'>tH to Decerabet 19lh. 
"«V inter Term— January 5lh to Marcti 27lh. 
Sprlnif Tofm — March j>()ili to .lune lOlh. 
June lOtU, Conimencemeut. 

Fall Terra— September 9th to December I8lh 



To School Officers. 

The Colleire Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
•cBool district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
loliatparor less without beintr first offered to the Slate School 
r « nd r..mmi8sioner and the State Ai^riculmral Collejre. Address 
C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner. Leon. Kan. 



qenerhL local notes. 



The Hamiltoti.= are rphear.sing for their annual, to 
be held Saturday evening next. 

President Fairchild has been kept from Collepre 
duties for over a week by sickness. He hopes to be 
at his post in a few days. 

Misses Gardiner and Harner, post-praduate stu- 
dents, attend the Pure Food ExpoMlion m Topeka, 
today. Mrs. Kedzie is to read a paper during- the 
Exposition. 

The Hamilton Society ha^ decided to throw the 
chapel doors open to the public on the evenitiir of its 
exhibition, January 30th, di.spensing with tickets of 
admission. 

Mrs. Kedzie was called to Topeka on Saturday to 
appear before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House in the interest of our proposed Domestic Econ- 
omy building. 

Prof. Sears writes from Loeau that he is much 
pleased with the outlook at Utah Agricultiiral Col- 
lege, and that he has ample opportunity for interest- 
ing work along original lines, with a goodly appro- 
priation to expend. 

The Students Herald staff is reorganized as follows: 
U G. Hepworth, '97, Etlitor-in-chief; H. M. Thomas. 
'98. Literary Editor; Harriet Vandivert, '97, Associ- 
ate Literary Etlitor; G. F. Farley, '98, Local Editor; 
Ary Johnson, '98, Associ.iie Local Editor; G. Lr. 
Menke, 98, F. Zimmerman, '98 Business Managers. 

Secretary Graham is rreparir.g a set of grapWc 
charts shoWing tiie «r.,«th of the College from 18/9 
to dale, including growth in attendance, in equip- 
ment, in graduates, in teachers. Other charts show 
various interesting facts in receipt> and expendi- 
tures, faimers'institut.s, attendance by counties, ex- 
periment station plats, publications, etc. The bec- 
retarv will present these facts in a paper before a 
farmers' institute, this week, and will later revise 
and complete the charts for permanent record. 

Prof Walters spenl Sunday in Lawrence with Mr. 
and Mrs. E nch. Prof. E uch has decided to accept 
the call to the Chair of Mathematics in the University 
at Biel, Switzeiland, mention of which was made in 
last week's Lndustriaust, and will leave for his new 
home as soon ar, he can close up his business »ttiujs 
here Prof. Emch is a inatheniatician of rare ability, 
and the University of Kansas loses a valuable man. 
While Prof, and Mrs. Walters regret the departure 
of their children for a foreign land, they are recon- 
Ciledohe separation -in a measure by the ihoiight that 
the interests of the youn^ folks are advanced by the 
change. May success be theirs, is the wish of many 
friends. 
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March, "The Band 'Played On'' 
Cadet Hand 

^DELAITIE IVILDER , 

Inside the Pyramids NAI^ '^M^ "^^IT 

C. 'P. KING x^^ '3!y ^1 , 

Bart toll's Pantaloons -^M^ ^^- ^^ 

GEORGE BROOKS ^^l^ 'V'l\\ "/^ 

The Last Hairpin ^j|^ ^^1^ Ml^ 

IV. T. POPE 'Z^' ''^■/^ /Jy 

Savonarola '^l^ lM^~- "^^life 

Violin Solo, 4th Air Dancla -v ' Vn // \^ '/'vS 

/tmanda Gulp ^IF^ "^^^ ^^ 

C. B. IVHITE '^'\^ '^'Iv^ '^''^^ 

The Slave and the Master 

JOSEPHINE H. fVILDER 

IVhylVe Laugh 

IV. G. TULLOSS 
The Relation 

of Invention to Progression 

Aj/ ALICE E. IVOLFLEY 
-^ ^^1^ Greatness 

\\i/ Quartette, ''Away to the Field;," 
■^ ^«.-^ M^ Jeannetta Perry E. B. Patten 

\\ '^^MV^ /ylvS Bertha Spohr O. R. Smith 

^^Jffe:^fe F. ZIMMERMAN 

///IXN /// V^ v/ \n jij^ 7-^„,^ „f IVashington . . . 

>c ,^k ^fe F. J. R UMOLD 
^- i / N ^\\/ ^^^"^'^ ofSpartacits 
^^^1^ -^;|^ ^^ '" ''-"^ Gladiators 

The IVorld and the School. . 

A. D. IVHIPPLE 

How I Learned to Skate 






(jRAl)U,VTtS ANJ> FORMBK STUDENTS. 

E C. Joss, '96, is a partner with his brother in the 
hardware business at Fairview. He has become a 
'•regular subscriber" to the Industkiaust. 

Sam Kimble, '73, responded to the toast "The 
ProHt of Politics." at tne banquet of the State Bar 
Association, at Topeka, Thursday evening. 

W A Anderson, '91. was married January 12th, to 
Miss Ada Hood, of Liberal. Kans. Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson are at home in LeonardviUe. 

I D Gardiner, '84, and wife, Ida Quinby-Gardiner, 
•86 are moving to the Quinby farm near Wakcheld. 
Mrs. Gardiner is vi.-,iting for a few days with her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Ma.son. 

G K Thompson,'93.of the Blue Rapids Mo/or, pass- 
es tiirounh town occasionally on his wav to and front 
Topeka, where he is clerk to Senator Stocks of the 
Nineteenth Di^trlct. 

Bertha S. Kimball, '91, made five, and J. B. S. 
Norton. '96. four, ot the drawings for the full paye 
engravings in the bulletin on corn smut from the 
Botanical Department. 

F R Jolly '95, travelling salesman for a Cincinat- 
ti house, wri'tes from Keokuk of good busine.ss. He 
is working we.st. and expects to reach Manhattan 
about the first of March. 

Lieut. J. G. Harbord, '86. Fifth Cavalry, has been 
transferred with his troop from Fort Clark to Fort 
Mcintosh. Tex., 160 miles further down the Rio 
Grande river, where he expects to remain lor two 
years which will complete the allotted five years of 
the companv in the Department of Texas. Lieut. 
Harbord is Post Quartermaster. 

E H. Snyder, '88, editor of the Highland (Colo.) 
Chief says of a classmate in a recent number: 'D. W. 
Working. Secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture read a most interesting and valuable paper be- 
fore'the meeting of the Slate Grange in Detiver, last 
week entitled "The Ideal Agricultural College.' 
From' a perusal of the paper, it is easy to see that 
Mr Working is a master of the subject, and that his 
ideals are high and thoroughly practical." 



bles, barn yards, etc. Such patches often show a 
greatly increased percentage of smut. 

The smut cannot be prevented by soaking the seed 
in fungicides, as is the case with oat-smut and stink- 
ing smut of wheat. 

Since manure forms a favorable breeding ground 
for smut, fresh manure should not be applied to corn 
ground, especially in damp soil, nor should corn be 
planted too close to sources of manure. By proper 
care in this res- ect, and by burning as many of the 
smut boils as yiossible, the disease can probably be 
kept within limits which will not cause more than 
two per cent of damage. It seems scarcely practica- 
ble to do more, as the expense would be greater than 
the saving. 

Sorghum Head Smut on Cow. —Appended t" the obser- 
vations un common corn-smut are some observations 
upon the much less comiiir n sorghum head smut on 
corn. This smut has as yet caused no serious 
damage. 

A Farmers' Institute by Students. 

Wishing to give something a little out of the ordi- 
nary line of rhetorical exercises, the fifth division of 
the Fourth-year Class on Tuesday held a moot far- 
mers' institute. Topics were presented, according 
to assignment, by each member of the division. At 
the beginning of the third hour, the house was called 
to order by R. W. Clothier. By unanimous vote, L. 
G. Hepworth was chosen chairman oi the convention, 
after which the following program was rendered: — 

WAYS TO A COMPETENCY FOR A FARMER'S GIRL. 

Are not the majoritv of farmers' (rirls in (rreat need of some 
method of makinir ihtir own spendinjr money? How many do 
vou know who have a competency provided for them with no 
thoutrhl of their own except to spend it prudently? I am sure ev- 
ery irirl on a farm' earns even this much and more, but the in- 
come on a farm is small, while the expenses are usually larire. 



The surplus butter and efifs are exchanued for groceries, the 



A Bulletin on Corn Smut. 

Bulletin No. 62, from the Botanical Department, 
gives exhaustive experiments with corn smut, illus- 
trated by ten full-page engravings. 

SUMMARY. 

The smut of corn is caused by the attacks of two 
species of parasitic fungi, the common corn-smut 
(Ustilago (Mays Zeae), to which most of the damage is 
due, and sorghum-head smut (Ustilago T^eiliana). com- 
paratively rare on both corn and sorghum. 

comm n Corn 5»«m/.— Table I. shows that smutted 
corn stalks bear one-third less grain by weight than 
clean stalks under the same conditions. In the com- 
parison, all stalks with a perceptible trace of smut 
were included among the smutted stalks. Table II. 
shows that the smutted stalks are nearly as heavy as 
the clean stalks, the loss being in the grain. 

The proportion of smutted stalks varies greatly, 
being in some cases as high as one-fourth, but 
this is unusual. Six per cent is a fair average. 
Two hundred and six thousand, eight hundred 
and twenty -six stalks counted during the three 
years in about SOO fields, showed 9,716 smutted 
stalks, or 4.7 per cent. The average of all 
counts made in August gives, however, 6.2 per cent. 
The total lo.ss then on the average is 2 per centot the 
grain crop, assuming that the smutted stalks have 
one-third less grain than the clean stalks. During 
July, the smut appears chiefly on the leaves; later, it 
is most frequent upon the stem. The ears are less 
frequently affected but the damage is, of course, 
proportionately greater. 

There is little difference in varieties of corn as to 
their susceptibility to smut. 

The smut does not usur.lly make its appearance on 
the corn till it is two months old. Observations 
later in the season show that, other conditions being 
equal, all corn becomes about equally smutted, re- 
gardless of the time of planting. That is, early corn 
becomes smutted sooner than late corn, but finally 
both show about an equal amount of smut. 

The spores of the smut, the black or dark-brown 
powder composing the smut boil, germinate in water 
or better in manure solution. In this way each spore 
forms a large number of small colorless spores, which 
in turn may be blown by the wind on the corn plant. 
The little spores or germs gain an entrance at some 
part of the plant which is in an active growing con- 
dition, such as the central part of the cone-shaped 
mass of young leaves at the end of the stalk, the 
young ears or tassel, or even the brace roots. A 
smut boil appears about ten days after the entrance 
of the disease. . 

So far as our observations go, smut is more abund- 
ant in dry seasons, and in the dryer localities. 

Smut is usually more abundant where the soil has 
been recently manured, or on corn growing near sta- 




dd so much to her en joviunil and pleasure. Her cloth inj,' is al- 
ways course and plain, bought with ihe intent of wearintr well 
with no retfard o beauty How much she would like to have a 
new ribbon f^rher hair, or a pretty collar like she saw one of 
her L'irl friends wear. Would it not be bt ttei if she were civen 
sometbiii).' to call her own, and have entire charue of it. and 
share all the nrofils. A irreal de,.l of the small pinchiiijr and dis- 
tressiinr privations wouUI be dmie away with it every faiiner'a 
trill was liiven some means to supply herself with spending 

money. ... , , , . , ,. 

Suppose she is triven a small piece of pround, exclusively her 
own tlardeniii',' is a work thai is liolli pleasant and profitable. 
Everv yirl re(|uires the cliansre of occupation which a lew hours 
of uardeniiijf everv dav would jiive her. It is a delijrhif. 1. 
woniaiilv occupation, cleanly and health jfivinsr. The soil of 
the prairies IS easilv worUed. and stones are so scaice that a 
traveler once said that when liisdoiirsaw one I'e stooped to bark 
at it Gardenintf surely presents many attractions to those who 
are forced to depend upon 11 e work of their own hands, atid is 
far more de-irable lliaii constant sedentary employment Flow- 
ers and early ve).;eial)1es could be raised and sold lo a fr-'od ad- 
vuntaire In the vicinity of • ilies and towns, a market for such 
commodities is always in demand. In t;ermany and Switzer- 
land, women are eariiinj;- theii livii,>; a t;at(leiiers, not only at 
thelrown home, but in 1 he eiii|iloymeiit of others. 

1 will relate a short story that you may see that (jardeninf is a 
healthful occupation: j. .,,,,.,, ., 

'•Not lontf sini-e a t'irl who appeared to be fatally ill wnh cou- 
siimption went to live with some friends in the country. She 
amusedherself dnriiitr her moments ot temporary strength by 
playintr with the children at niakinjf irard ni. ix In a short time 
she lound the heaUli-trivuH- propert es of air and exercise, and 
Lnidually her luiik^s recovered. She irained llesh, and to-day is a 
robust woman, and she declares that a spade was her doctor. 
She isoiieof the most successful gardeners in Ohioaithj present 

time." , . , , , J. _ 

Another way for a farmer's tfirl to earn her own spending 
money isbv raisiiitr poultry. The business of poultry raisiiifr is 
a safe and pleasant one. Suppose she starts with a do?en hen.s. 
She must be careful not to select too line a tirade of poultry, as 
hiifh-bred fowls, beinir of a delicate nature, are apt to catch cold 
if they u-ettheir feet wet, -'The common barnyard lowl is the 
lost. It will keep itself in tine Hesh by runninjr aft.-r its fuod.'' 
■ has settled domestic habits, and is not iiiclii »(l to be sick and 
i. .intr and it lavs a larjfe, (food-lookiinf enu that is both rich and 
sweet. Duriuff "the summer and fall these hens may run at larjre 
and have the trraiii lields to tflean from. The flesh of such lowl is 
superior to an v cake- ed birds. "Lei them have a clean, dry, 
comfortable liduse, with nooks and corners for them to lay in, 
this answers as well, if not better, than a patent h. n house with 
sanded floors, where the hensijo np a lliyhtiif stairs to bed. and 
lay their eutrs in nests as fine as j wel boxes." It a (firl wishes 
to raise poul ry on a lartre scale, there is money in an incubator, 
but machine-Taised birds are inf rior to the mother hatched and 
the wiiole is atrouble, and often a serious loss. It is very easy 
for a farmer's trirl to raise poultry, as itcan beiarriedoii without 
interferintc wi h her doufstic duties. If she lives near a city, 
she will probably receive hinh prices for early sprint.' chickens. 
'1 here is moi ey in e (fs ai d if her fov\ Is are well fed and cared 
for w en etrtrsare tweniy five and thirty cents perdozen, she can 
surely inaUe a lartre profit 

'1 here are a jfreat many other ways to a competency of a farm- 
er's irirl which neither time in. r space allow me to me tion, but 
if any lady in the ; udience thinks of liviiitnn a farm I will 
tfladiv furnish her with any informat.on needed on thesubiect. — 
Fiiiinie Carnell 

THE NEED OK FARMERS' t.VSTlTlJTES. 

I deem it atrreat priviletre to (fieet you here today, and on be- 
half of the farmers of this community, to L'ive you a hearty wel- 
come. I deem it a piivileire because I am standi nt' before rep- 
resentatives of the best citizenship the conn ry produces. In 
times of national peril, when prolesional men in eei.eral almost 
invariably shirk .heir duty, the tanner can always be relied up- 
on to come forward and sacrifice his time, his fortune, and his 
life if necessary, to the interests of the Stale. A nd it is for this 
reason that I say the farmer is the very best citizen the nation 

produces. .... , ^ 

He should al<-o be t' e most independent citzen we have be- 
cause he produces the two thinirs that are absolutely essential to 
life- namely, food and clothiutf. Upon t>e shoulders of thefar- 
nier rests the pr speritv, the comfort, the life, of ev, ry communi- 
ly of every state, of every nation, uj) n the f .ce of the plobe. It 
is true thatiii a lertain measure he is dependent upon the mem- 
bers of society pursui utr other avocations,l>ut i n no wise to so (jreat 
adepree. He cui produce his own food and clothinp, build his 
own house, and has his own means of conveyame. In ,hort, he 
can live with some decree of pleasure and comfort without the 
assistance of any other member of society. _.,.,., 

The farmer has realized this independence, and sohas done BIB 
work from year to year, attendintr strictly to his own affairs and 
pivintr little attention to what me 1 in other lines of business 
have been doint; But these . thermen have been very active in 
perfectinif organizations for the purpose of securing to them- 
selves mutual advantages. The lawyers and physicians have 
oriranizationsbv means of which scheduled rates for services 
are fixed, and through whose influence letfislation is secured 
which prevents the e professions from becoming overcrowded. 
By means of orKanization the railroads have lonp since ceased 
to enter into competition with each other, and by actinjr ni con- 
ceit have been able not only o crush the greatest strike recorded 
in history, but reip a rich financial harvest by taking advant- 
aifc of the necessities of visitors to the greatest industrial exposi- 
tion the world has yet seen. Corporations and trusts are being 
formed for the purpose of buying farm products at the lowest 
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Urjriiiiiinfr w ilU ihe farmern thcniHelves and studyiiiK- their re 
lations to each other, the farmers' institute will broaden oti 
until it includes the sindy of their relations to tlieKreat businesi 
world around iheiii. 

Tlie farmer^' instiluti- of the fiitnre will discuss means Ir 
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farmers' instituti- of the future will d 
which an over))roducti'ii of any one C( 
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cuss means by 
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output Methods of slii 



rd by a proper retrii'ation of its output Methods of shlppinir 
willhe devised by which the farmer will be his own coniii:issioii 
man. There will 1 e a committee al evi'ry ses ion ol liv'isl ituie 
and Conifi ess, whose duty will be lo unard the iniere^ts of ilie 
farmers iis assiduously as hi' inteiests of the banl<ers and 
manufacturers of to-day are now triiaidod. 

Jlul the protirani of this instiiiile deals chielly with better 
netliodsand m.inajfenieni, am' so 1 will lii-ldihe llooi toother 
netirbers who will take tip various topics alonir iiiislijn' and 
iscuss them more in detail —/r!. d'. Clothier. 
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iind shonlil be plowi-tl in ilie 1. 1 11. whenever co i- 
.-erves tile iloiiliK' purpose ol L'iviii^'' i ile yround 
>rm a lirm, siiioolli -ei'il i)eii. ^i ml llie ki ili.jL; of 
the boll worm, or i/reen < .on worm, so C''II- 
Bpicu</tis in the ■uiliimn in almost evei\ lorn lieicl. '1 lie i^lov iiiif 
should lie nioder.itely <leep. I h.ive loinid I roni >ix u>i-i'jli; incites 
to five the be^l results. If the plowing cann.i he done in llu! 
fall, it is wi'U to iro over the y round w i li a llo 1. or clod criislier. 
The (iron ml s lion Id he ma.:e toleiahiy line and ;i i lowed to settle a 
week or ten da.\ s liefiiie planlmy 

It is best to 111, ml just a soiPii as ilie ^loiiild is w m in enou'..;'!! to 
rapi<lly tier nun ate ihe seed. A yond ■ oni cr. p . ;iiiii..| l.i- ;.'r. wn 
wiilioiii :i rapid (.'I'rniiiialioii ol lie -ii'il anil a ~ e.iily. vi-^orons 
(frowth tliriM;;j lioiit ihesiMsoii. 'rijesi- i ..mlo i..Ms iinnoi be oh- 
taiiii'd if voii 11 1. lilt ill a cold, wet, ml cloildy -eeil lieil. or i oilier 
It h,i> Ijecn my in .i< 
1 



h'lrsi, the irr 
venieiii. Tliif 
tlmi^ to settle aiul I 
noxious in^ ecl 



sil. 



lido i"il 
Id, wet. 
words, plant loo early It h,i> hecn my ih.k hi- io pint ihmii 
about the middle to the lasi oi Apiil I'll'- I lie, .'owevei . ni.ist 
be, determined by the ea^-on, e-pecia ily wli.-re i ,ie -jiri lu wi-a lier 
IK so \ I rial) le as it is hen- .lime and J iily .iii 
▼erv hot, dry minilhs. and the l.ii nnr ^h' Id 
onoiiL'li to have the corn a- m.iiiu'e a- pi 
wtMtlii'r ^els In. I f he can aiii'iiip 'sii lln- 
the evils ol loo early piaiil Mi;f. he cm i li'M 
timed ciiitivalion. niimaye to yi-t some i on 
pense and LiluT almosi any .\eai", and ~lioiild 
ttsually favor ble lie jrels lii> cr^'p liarv ■ leil 
and therefore frets the bioielil 'A iliee.iilv iiiaii 

In plall^mL^ mark the lirhl in rows hoiii w.ivs.iml plant foiiror 
five tr rains in a hill, t en tliin this on i lo i li ne >i.i Iks to a hill. A 



iilmost iivarialily 
y Io pl.ml e.irly 
when tiii- dry 
wil lionl e.viMMie.ici \\\i 
oy 1 li roiiyii and well 
iiler.ition im' hi-, ex- 
i 1.1- ye. I r pr '\ e n n 
hi'^ neiyhhor 



■r. 



.iml plant foil 

Mv.- Ki.iiii^ ... .1 .,,.., . ... ..lis on 1 IO lime >i.ilks to a hill. .. 

(rood nil' lor ciiltivalint' is cii liiv.i e eiiont; li m Mil weeds and 

keep the soil 'roiii b.ikiiiL.''. It is often a ijooil pla loh.iiiow llie 

(.'round just before til • corn c inn 

MO leiiili'ucy to 'oulness. AmJi 

noon as the corn is in i lie 

be worked with .i cultivator. As soon .is me coin is bit; eiioii<; ll, 

it should be (five II a f.'o d. ib-ep ciilli . ,ii ion, Iml -iilisri|iii'iil en Hi 

Tatioiis should be niadi 

roots which lie close to Ih 



fli'il a ijooil pla 
ii]i, pro\ ili'i . ■; .o.. rse liiere is 
li.i I roiviiiii' slioiilii be'jivenas 
.ecoild leaf. Willie ii i~ slill loo small to 
ir. As soon .IS 1 lie Cor n is bii 
deep ciilli '. .11 ion, Iml -iili 
hallow .-ll .IS il'M 
Ml 



■"iirl.ii 



injur.' tile sin.i 11. line 
'111 I ivii iiii Ill's is deep 
I .-.I I IS dry. II is well lo 
1 even a i ler, the corn is 
a one iinse ci Hi v.ilor 
AS. Tliis bre.iUs up ilie surl.ice 

_ _ enables the corn to Siaiid drouth niucli 

better than it otherwi'-e would 
After 111. 



enoutfh for suiface cnli i \ .n ion. II th 
continue this surface cull, v.iuoii nniil 
prown. 'I his may be done by nie.iii-, 
made to passeasiiy between the r 
and loriiis a niiilcli that 



better tliaii it oiiierwi'-e woiiin. 

After 111.' corn is matured, comes ihe probleni of liarve-tinir. 
Some people prefer to cut, while others prel.'r In hiisk on the 
hill. 'I'll is i|iiesliiin iiiusi be lei l lo ihe i nili \ iilli.i I In ilecide. bnl I 
will say my plan is rather a me. in lietween th se lu o iiiithods. 
It is "top|)iiii.'." This s.ivi's Ihe best ot I lie f .dder and leaves the 
corn ill a coiivenieiil shape for hiiskint;. 

A ....•...-iI...! .il'likii 'ii^l.-itil 'itt<l it'liri'li I ii*i1tiiiiti*'>ii>^ii-i>i'''ii><>.i>-ill>iiv 




therefi 
farmer 



(li'sers es 
,V. M. Griiii 
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i.ni:iv'.\ riKi; in 

The siih.iecl which I pin (lose li 
maiiv ol loll to li.iM' bull' or iin 
topic of a^.■ricllitu e. Ianiawareili.it larin 
severely pracii. .il and .ipi t lu'ilv iiiin all i 
not brin),' in ii return in dollars and ceiii., 
al solute lo.ss. I I. ■ 111 ii.idersiand nii 
on IV one al'llicied wiih I In • iiUe , 
an iilUiclioii due lo onr lint and 
riches s eiiii- lo be llu'tri.il of . 

but ii.iiiiral then iliai tl'e firmer .should 
pxcepi iliui which .nriiishes him iiei 
ill).' ihe iii.irk.'is. iiiei'unty new 
no pr,.clic:i I v.ilue to hini 

A coiiiinoii excuse u'iveii i>y tanners I 
homes Willi more and lielter liiera 
wfe, nor hi'- I hildieit who .ire l.i i;je i- 
to waste 111 le.'.d 11'.; lilirat me winch i 
them. II the f.ir Iter would inii 



IM I.. 

Iiid. 



y iii.iy appear to 

with the ..'eiieral 

are inclined i.i be 

.1 ve .1 nienls wllich do 

as usel SS, If not 

o s.iy 1 ll t I lie larmer i 

>e pr.i. lic.ilily . It appe.ii . 

lire-eill soci.ll sysH'til .M 

nioilern iiian's a inbiiion . 

.. . ifslder all liiera 

ary i iifornuitinii com 



an 
the 
. he 

'.'y 

• IS 

.1 re 
ll- 



.1 ll perlLips a slock b.iiik, 111 

or itoi supplyiiiir their 

Ui" is Ihii iieiilier lie, his 

iioiiirll to Work', have time 

■• I no practical \a ue lo 

III more linii' readin/ .iiid siiidy- 



iti-: ihe economic pr.'biems III the day, he would uinlonbied y vote 
more iiitelln.'eiill> . Ii'!.'i:.iali' moll' iiiieilii,'eiiily \vlieii iii.ice.l in a 
pii.siii.oi lo li'L'islate. a d eveiiiiiallv . wll. n ihe ilistiilia ion of 
we ■ llll is more ei|iial, he ca i ilevole more of his lime to li leral liri 



and vari'Mi; i.llier recrealioiis. 

Isolated Iromsoiiei.v as th,. l.ir r i> 

mediums ihroiii;h w ich lo keep n ion 
While the nielropolila ii weekly politi 
liiera rv desires. Ins wile and cliildreii ii 



, he iialur.illy needs some 
ll Willi iliei'iilsi e World. 
.1 paper may saiisly Ins 
|iiir.' a di Ifeiviit and liiii li- 
er slaiiilard winch ma> be furnishi'd by any of the pxcellenl 
niau'-tziiies of 111 ■ da 

The habit ol reading, if , 
whil" vouii!.'; iherelore, every i iidliceiiieiit should be olfered 




iruarded ajrainst cominif into the house, and thai is what is usual 
Iv termed the trashy story paiier. Also the sensational publi- 
cations best represented hy ihe Police Gazette and the Chicago 
Saturday Blade. These poison the yoiiii i mind with a faise 
idea of life, honor, and iii ir.ility, iimeail of elev.ttiiij,'' it, as 
should be the mission of literature in the hoine, — \V. B. Chase. 

-rill-; I'Akm1':k — what and \vii1';ki5 is iieV 
Primitive man wandered about frimi place to place picking; up 
his scanty liviiij,' whertver he could, but he non became tired of 
this uncerttiin mode of existence and be>ran to keep his ow.i 
flocks, and cultivate a small patch of (ifrouiid that he miffht be 
more certain of the necessities of life. 

In America, we Iind the Colonies lirst talcing' up f irinint,'', and 
then, as they (xrew stroiiyer, they iniroiluced manufactories and 
other industries. Soon these farmers beiran to push westward, 
and as they cleared the way and furnished the foundation for 
other trades, they were foil .wed by c.inals, railw.iys, and steam- 
ship lines. Great cities spruiiff upall over the west, w hich be- 
en me centers of trade, as other industries soon I olio wed. lint all 
ihese industries of the larfje cities, and indeed, the cities them- 
selves, are dependent upon ihe farm for their prosperity. The 
farm holds the position in the industrial world that i he heart doe.s 
in a liviiiir body; for, let the heart stop beatiiijjr or refuse to send 
the eiiuired amount of blood over the body, and how quickly 
the body will decay. -So let there be a failure of cr.ips upi>n the 
farm, and how ijuickly it is responded to by a business depression 
all over the country. 

Now, let us see what kind of a man the farmer is, upon whom 
depends so niucli. We will find our typical farmer rather an 
ill ependeni in.in, for he owns his farm and implements, he is 
free lo come anil ffo as he pleases, his brain is not trounled about 
some (f real bond or money investment. He is busy, but always 
cheeriul There is no other occupation which calls for such a 
variety of work. The farmer is certainly in some respec.s a 
mechanic, a maiinfacturer, a merchant, and sometimes a lawyer, 
doc I or. and nil n isle . He is a mechanic because he handles too is 
and it is necessary for hint to keep them in proper order. Ueis a 
manulaciurer, nd his farm is the threat factory from which he 
turns the raw inaiera I, the earth aid seeds, the rain and sun- 
shine, Into roots, iir.iin, and fruit. He is adoctor, because he is 
often called upon lo administer to the wants of his animals; a 
lawyer, bee luse he iiiiisi possess sufficient knowledge to verify 
titles; and a miiiisier, because the father is always the priest of 
the laniily. Thus well nil that farniiiiM', to be carried on succes.s- 
fiilly rei|uires a «ieat amount of skil. and knowledge; and here 
lies the secret ol why so many farmersare in ilebt and are livinjf 
or SI iiipl v e.xistiii"- upon wh.it they can scrape lotrether. Many 
of iliis Kind of farmers are simple, (.'ood-natmed men who have 
lived on ihe farm all their lives and have attended school only a 
few nionihs all told They think that all there is to farm- 
ing:' is simply plowiiii.'' the (.'rouiiil, plantintr the seed, andjrather- 
inytlie liarv.-st. When they Iind that they cannot make ends 
mevl. they .ire ready o lilaiiu- some one. .-ind here is where our 
modern politician uels in his work; he moves around aiiion>ir 
these farmers and tells them in his own quiet way that the 
uoveriiinenl is lespoiisible for all these hard limes; that the 
poMical jiarty in power has discrmiinaled in f.ivor of the 
trusis and millionaires, and are trampli iit,' upon the poor farmer; 
when the '.ruth is that the p liiici.in has a tfrudiTJ j .'aiiisl some 
party or an interest in some business wliicli he w;inis to develope. 
I'm the farmer allows hiiii'-elf to be carried away with that vivid 
description of the comintr Utopia, and instead of beiii).'' consider- 
ed liie conserv.ili ve man he wis >nc.! tlimi'^'hl to be has become 
the prev of all politician.s who have wild schemes to advance. 
-li W. lUshoff, 

COLLEQE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Stiideut Editors— v.. W. £Jisho£f, O. E. Noble, Wilhelmina Spohr. 

r. M. C. ^.—President, .S. J. Adams, ")S; Vice-President, G. U 
Hiilett, ''W; Recordinu' Secret irv, O. S. True. 'W; Corresponding- 
Secretary. J. M. Pierce, 98; Treasurer, R. B. Mitchell, "W. 

f. W. C. A — Presilent, Emma Finley; Vice-President, 
Mayirie Correll; Recording" Secretary, Ethel Wollley; Corres- 
pondini.'- Secretary, Mary VVaUjih; Treasurer, I<ucy Cottrell. 

Alpha Bila Society_ — President, E. Shellenbauni; Vice-President, 
Alice Shofe; Kecordinjf Secretary, Ev.i Philbrook; Correspond- 
ina' Secretary, VV. A. McCuUouirh; Treasurer, E. J, Riimold; 
Critic, J. M. Westu'ate; Marshal, h f}. JoUey. Meets every Sat- 
urday afternoon in souih Society hall. 

Ionian Society —President, Gertrude Lyman; Vice-President, 
Mary Norton, Kecordin(f Secretary, Dora Sh.iriel; Corresijonding 
Secret iry. Mani!e Barnes; Treas rer, Nannie Williams; Critic, 
Winifred Houirhion; Marshal, Mary VVauyli. Meets every Sai- 
urilay afternoon in north .Society hall. 

Hamilton Society. — President, L. <i. Hepworth; Vice-President, 
V. Maelzer; Kccordin»f Secretary. Wni. Anderson, Correspoiidiiiff 
Secretary, G. G. Menke; Treasurer, 11. H. Shultz; Critic, W. Iy. 
Hall; Marshal, A. V. Kinsley; Board of Directors. A. C. .Smith, 
S. J. Adams, H. M. Thomas, G. F. Farley, F. O. Woestemyer. 

Webst.r 5o«>/y.— President, R. W. Bishoff ; Vic3-Prcsident, J. E. 
Trembly; Recordinff Secretary, Earl Butterfield; Correspondintr 
Secretary, E. B. Patten; Treasurer, M. H. Horn; Critic, F, H. 
Meyer; Marsha', G W. Owens; Board of Directors, S. Dolby. F. 
Zimmerman, ti. li. McDowell. L. P. Keeler. Meets every .Satur- 
day evening at 7:30 in south Societv room. 



JanuHfy 23rd. 

Snowing, blowing, and snowing all combined could 
not prevent the Webstcrs from having a good, lively 
session Saturday night. When Vice-President J. B. 
Trembly rapped for order, the room was not as well 
filled as u.sual, but all that were there were there for 
business. J. G. Htney led the Society in prayer. 
Under inauguration of officers, the new Board of 
Dircctor.s took the oath of office, and were then 
placed upon the platlorm as ornaments.. Messrs. 
Craik, McKee, and Correll were elected to member- 
ship. Mr. McKeo was initiated. Tlie question, "Re- 
SDivi'd. That the free text-book sj-stein .should be 
adt)]>te<i in c.ir soiio()ls,"was argued on the artini];itive 
by IC. C Butteriield and A. Hitchiiisoii; on the tte!.;:i- 
tive, by K. IJ. Patten ;iiiil C. A. Scott. Tlu' affirnia- 
ti ve wi ii) t tie (lUi'Stioii. .Saiii Dolby read an oriojn;!.! 
])oi:iii iiiiitiitl, "At Kost." "'The Stuvvawjiys' was 
the title of a deelamatioi) drlivi red by Melbert. 
llolbi'il iriiii an e.s.'.iiy on "PSiiiC Smelting." C 
Wlieek-r ili.setissei! the ([ueslion. •\Slioitld il:e United 
Sl.ite.s iMaint:iiii a Larger Slanclitig Army T" C'lilic's 
report. Undi-r untinished and lu'w business, iitiiiier- 
ou.s ilii.;:.'s wore done, and ailjotiniineiit followed at 

l():.5d, E. B. P. 

.Tiiiiuary Ifith. 

Tlie A'p'ia 15 -liis w. re e., tiled to order ,it the usual 
hour by Viee P'-esidriil Uille. Piiil Ko\- f.ivoreil tiie 
Society uil.i a v'iij..n siIo. ait'.T w.iica L<;ic.' C ittreil 
led ill d.vol:o:i. The'iilHo rs 'lec; for tlio oii-uin-' 
term wore then iii-,talle i. President Siiell'iibairn 
res]i<inrli'(l to 'hi eail for "iiiaiigurar' with his Usiial 
tliougiitfitl and earnest (low of elocjiience. Under 
inife.ition of niemljers. Miss Weeks ;iiid Missr.s. 
Kieliard. Wiiliiiiiis. ami D He became members. Miss 
(Jillf.vored the Society with a piano solo. J. \V. 
Christenson read ;i well written and nstrtictive 
essay tipon "The Swedes, Their Manners and C'us- 
tonis." The next number was ;i male quartet com- 
posed of Messrs. Slielleiibaum, Utilett. .Tolley. niTl 
Cottrell. A review of a magazine article was i)re- 
sented by R. W. Clothier, subject. '"Christianity as 
I see it." Amos Cottrell next en ertainedthe Society 
with a humorous declamation. The debate, "Re- 
solved, that Selfishness is the Mainspring to all 
Human Action " was argued on the affirmative by 



W. A. McCuUough.and negatively by J. M. Westgate. 
The Society decided in favor of the negative. An 
excellent number of the Gleaner was presented bj 
its editor, Alice Shofe. "Fourth-year Botany," 
"College Don'ts," and "Packing .i Trunk" were 
some of the artic'es which it contained. After a ten 
minutes recess, Myrt'e Mather gave a vocal solo in a 
pleasing manner. The Society then spent twenty 
minutes in extemporaneous speaking, in which mo.st 
of the members took part. After the regular routine 
of business. Miss Gilkerson j^ave a piano solo and 
the Society adjourned, at a quarter of six. W. A. M. 

Horticultural Department Notes. 

During the holidays, two coils of overhead piping- 
were added to the heating surface of the lettuce 
. ouse. 

The harvesting of the first crop of lettuce was com- 
pleted last week, and both benches have been reset 
to try the effect of the overhead heating. The first 
crop (which was ready for market aboutthe middle 
of December, three months after the seedwas sown) 
was sold for from three to five cents abunch of 
threeheads. 

Some very nice asparagus has been grown under 
one of the benches in the tomato house. 

The tomato plants, in spite of a rather chronic oede- 
ma, have succeeded in filling the too limited space be- 
tween the glass and bench with a thick growth, and 
are now, with the help of artificial fertilization, "set- 
ting" a goodly number of fruits. 

One of the benches it: house No. 4 is set with grape 
j cuttings, over one hundred and fifty varieties being 
represented. 

In addition to the Floriculture class ^f twenty eight, 
Mr. Baxter has .special industrial students, W. J. 
Rhodes and F. Zimmerman, to over.see in greenhouse 
work. 

It is interesting to notice throughout the green- 
house the extent to which ferns and mosses are estab- 
lishing themselves in the crevices and on the walls 
wherever the moisture and temperature conditions 
are favorable. 

The gravel roads upou the grounds which have 
been gradually "growing still thinner and thinner" 
from the action of wind, water and wheels, are 
being badly cut up by the narrow tires of the coal 
wat^ons and are in a worse condition than ever before. 

Supplemetary to some very interesting observa- 
tions made last winter in the peach orchard, berry 
patch, and vineyard, daily thermometer readings are 
beinf; taket. now to show the variations in temper- 
ature within and without the dirt covering of the 
grape vines in the vineyard. T. W. Mor.sk. 



Farmers' Institutes. 

Institutes have been appointed and a.ssignments 
made from the College as follows: — 

Peabody. Marion County, Januarv 28tn and 29th; 
Professors Walters and Mason. 

Concordia, Cloud County, January 28th and 29th; 
Professors Graham and Mayo. 

Hutchison, Reno County. February 4th and Sth; 
Professors Hitchcock and Nichols. 

Stockton, Rooks County, February 4th and Sth; 
Profes.sors Hood and Burtis. 

Newton, Harvey County, February 4th and Sth; 
President Fairchild and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Berryton. Shawnee County, February 11th and 
12th; Secy. Graham and Mrs. Kedzie. 

Haven, Reno County, February 11th and 12th; Pro- 
fessors Laiitz and Popenoe. 

Clutnuti , Ncosiio County. February 17 and 18; Pro- 
fessors Mason, Failyer, ;ind Popenoe. 

Cherryvale. MontgoineryCounty, February 18 and 
19, Professors Mason, Failyer, and Popenoe. 

The Youths' Companion begins 18 >7 with an unusual 
ly good New Year's Number. It is especially strong 
in story features. A new serial, "Track's End." by 
Hayden Carruth, describes the adventures of a boy 
who was the only inhabitant of a little Dakota town 
all one winter; "Lon's Triumph," is an absorbing 
and sympathetic tale of school life, by Mary B. Downs, 
"Her Majesty's Feather Bed.'" by Annie Hamilton 
Donnell. .sets forth the good seuse with which a 
bright New England gir! turned an emoarrassing sit- 
uation to her own advantage; 'Afloat on Ice in Lake 
Supperior" is a situation ple.isanler to re;id about 
than t<j ex])erience. C. J. Stone is the author. In 
addition to the fiction. Senator L/mlge of Massachus- 
etts gives the readers of The Coiiipanioii an enter- 
trtining ;ind instrnetive gliiiipsi' of "The Daily Life 
of a Senator." The pap.r is bninful of good advice, 
useful inforir.ation and amusiiit,'- anecdotes. 



R. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS, 

];. I,()I'IN<'K di'al.s 11 ii'.'w and S.-cond-haiid '1 exi books anrt 
■ cliool Supplies ol :•]) lei ilds, (fold ijpns, etc. 



' '■AKXi'lV'S HOOK-.i'lOKK. -Popular IJead-tiuarier.i :o; 
/ I,'....-!' TexlJJ.ioks ami Su-pplies. Secoiul-liaiu^ Bi.^.k' 



H>p 

II .I,.\ni l.i'.vii 



.\lv.av- 



SUKSCKU'TKINS iakcn for all maL'azines and iii'W.-i'apers; 
thus 'aiiiiif you .ill ilic troube and e.\peiise of remittance lo 
tlie piilili-hfii. ilesl iie.'.s s;aii(l in llie citv run in connection 
Willi our book, slalioiii'ry. .ind -hoe bn.-ii iies>. [.iKslii-; II. S\(rril 

EA. WHAKTON'.sis the most popular Dry (ioods >• i n 

• Manhattan. The (rreatesi --lock, the verv latest «ii,-. ihe 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show (foods. 

EM, 1(11' it GAKK'irrSON. Cloiliii-rs and furiiisli. i s. U 
■iiulents and all other Colh-jfe people lo call and e'^.'m ,a 
'leir ;.ir(re siock ol new (foods. All Ihe desirable thinifs \.-i ■ . 
'■ar T/T.pst stvles in everv department. 



R. 



!■■.. r.,OElXCK keeps a bi(f stock of Watches, Cocks, Jewr' 
•111(1 (iold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goodr , L\o 
tions. Boots V nd Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothiuf;. aid Li itb ^•' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete ifrocer> store in 
connection. 



H 



( '', 



/ 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. Gold fiUinsr a specialtT 
Telephone No. 139. 
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"PLANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN." 

BY PROP. A. S. HITCHCOCK. 

TWO months ago I made a few remarks in these 
columns concerninjf "The Great World's Farm," 
a book which I took pleasure in recommending? to the 
general reader. This week I wish to call attention 
to another book, "Plants and Their Children," by 
Mrs. Dana. The book is intended for children, and is 
to be used as a reader rather than as a text book. It 
is couched in simple and pleasing language, and illus- 
trated by numerous wood cuts. The subject matter 
is arranged to suit the school year, beginning with 
fruits and seeds in the fall; roots, stems, and buds in 
winter; and reserving the leaves and flowers for 
spring. 

To begin with, the author shows her listeners in 
imagination an apple, and then gives its history, 
how it first appeared as a little green knob in the cen- 
ter of an apple flower and afterwards grew and grew 
till it became a ripe apple. Then she proceeds to tell 
how the apple came to take the place of the flower. 
•'This is what happened, and it is a true story. One 
morning last May a bee set out among the flowers on 
ahoneyhuat." "As the bee left home this particular 
morning, it made up its mind that it would devote it- 
self to the apple blossoms; for did you know when 
a bee goes flower visiting it gives all its attention to 
one kind of flower till it has finished that special 
round of visits?" In the same style the author re- 
lates the whole of the story concerning the pollination 
and fertilization of the apple flower. What does an 
apple tree live for? To bear apples, and the apples 
contain seeds, and the seeds make more apple trees. 
I do not quite agree with the author that an apple 
tree or any other plant lives only to bear seeds and 
propagate itself, but would rather say that the ap- 
ple tree bears apples that there may be more life. The 
very act of living is in itself the immediate end. 

Then we hear why the flesh of the apple is inedible 
while the seeds are immature, why this afterwards be- 
comes sweet and juicy, and why the seeds are imbed- 
ded in the tough core. 

The subject now changes successively to "some 
cousins of the apple' (pears and ' roses). "Mdfe "cous- 
ins the apple" (cherry, plum, and peach), and "still 
more cousins" (chokecherries and wild plums). After 
a discussion of some more fruits, we come to "Why 
seeds travel." She asks, "Why does the burdock put its 
seeds into such a prickly case?" and then answerg. 
The fruit of the dandelion is a seed sail-boat, the 
seeds of the milkweeds are airs-hips, while the fruits 
of the ash and maple are provided with wings. The 
witch-hazel and squirting cucumber project the seeds 
into the air. The acorns are carried about by squir- 
rels; the cocoanut floats for hundreds of miles in the 
water. 

"Some strange stories." Yes, they are strange, and 
children are particularly impressed by such stories- 
We hear of the fruit of the r-oppy, rose of Jericho, and 
the castor bean. 

Part II. deals with young plants. "How the baby 
plant lives." The children are supposed to be raising 
some young plants, and what they see is related in a 
fascinating manner. The bean is a "hump- backed 
plant baby" that pushes its curved stem through the 
ground first, and then carefully draws the leaves 
forth from the soil. The mangrove is an "impatient 
plant baby" that germinates before it leaves the 
mother plant. 

Part III. The following topics explain themselves: 
Root hairs; roots and underground stems; above- 
gro nd roots; plants that cannot stand alone; well 
done, little stem; and others. 

Part IV. Buds. We are introduced under the head 
of "astonishing buds, " to the hidden buds of the 
sycamore, the eyes of the potato, the bulblets of the 
tiger lily, and the leaf buds of the bryophyiluni, a 
kind of live- forever 

Part V. Leaves. " What I wish you to learn this 
morning is, how to look at a leaf. Before using our 
brain rightly, we must know how to use our eyes. If 
we see a thing as it really is, the chances are that our 
thoughts about it will be fairly correct. But it is 
surprising how often our eyes s^-e wrong." 

I will leave you to guess "the most wonderful thing 
in the world." Under the following heads we have 
some elementary physiology: How a plant's food is 
cooked, a steep climb (ascent of water), how a plant 
perspires, how a plant s ores its food, leaf- green 
and sunbeam, how a plant breathes. Next comes 
some ecology, the function of hair on leaves, func- 
tion of prickles and poison, traps for catching insects. 



Part VI. Flowers. What the author has been call- 
ing dust boxes, etc., of the flower are correctly^ 
named. Plant "packages" discusses unfolding buds.- 
"Clever Customs"describcs some curious adaptations' 
to insects. Then we have stories about the straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, pea, and clover; 
"tricks" of flowers, such as small flowers combining- 
in a head to be more showy, or the outer flowers of a. 
bunch becoming more showy and less fertile, for th* 
same reason. 

In conclusion, I can say this is the best botony 
for children that I have seen. 



SETTLEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES FROM. 

THE ALLEOHENIES TO THE MISSISSIPPI. 

1763—1830. 

BY PROP. PRANCIS H. WHITB. 

BY the middle of the eighteenth century the settls- 
ment of the Atlantic coast plain throughout its. 
length from Maine to northern Florida, and west- 
ward to the Appalachian mountain system, had be«it 
accomplished. Of course the actual number of peo- 
ple occupying this extensive region was small, and 
there were stretches of country like the larger part 
of Maine, New York, northern Pennsylvania, Georg- 
ia, practically uninhabited except by Indians, while in. 
other portions, like the sea coast of Maine, the west- 
ern portion of Virginia, and the larger part of the 
Carolinas, the population was very scanty. There 
would seem to have been sufficient room east of the 
Allegheny mountains; but no, a restless desire to 
press into the western wilderness possessed many of 
the people, an impulse so strong that it made them 
willing to undergo the untold dangers and privations 
of a pioneer life and place a mighty wall of moun- 
tains between themselves and the older civilized com- 
munities. Undoubtedly this inborn desire to "mov* 
on" was further strengthened by land speculators who- 
hoped to reap rich returns from securing large 
tracts of land and selling them at a considerable 
advance to would-be settlers. 

In 1750 we find the Ohio Land Company of Virginia 
sending -out Christopher Gist, a famous hunter, to 
explore the land west of "The Great Mountains."' 
He made quite an extensive trip, descending the Little 
Miami to the Ohio and proceeding down that stream 
to the falls at Louisville: then going up the valley of 
the Kentucky, river he found a way through the 
mountains to the Blue Stone and thence returned by 
way of the Roanoke. His report was so favorable 
the Company determined to push forward settlements 
into the region. The great obstacle, of course,, 
was the presence of the hostile French and Indians. 
A road was opened from Virginia in 1753, and 
with Gist as leader, a settlement was started just 
beyond Laurel Hill, Maryland. The efforts of the 
Ohio Land Company to settle Western Pennsylvania, 
brought on the French and Indian War, resulting in 
the withdrawal of the French from the North Amer- 
ican continent in 1763. 

Lack of space prevents any detailed account of the 
individual settlements made in the trans-Allegheny 
region. It seems best to confine our attention to 
certain phases of this westward movement. 

KOUTKS TO THK TKANS-AM.BGHENV RK«;iON. 

E'uigration to the country beyond the Appalachian 
system proceeded by four main routes: the first, , 
up the Hudson and along the Mohawk until the 
mountains are passed and central New York reached. 
But the country from thence on to Lake Erie was far 
from easy to traverse, owing to the hills and bogs, 
and, in colonial days, danger from war-like Indians. 
Before the French released their hold on America, it 
was practically impossible to use this route, and 
hence the northern rolonists, unable to expand west- 
ward as rapidly as the southern, were thrown back 
upon themselves, and used their surplus strength ia 
commerce and manufactures. 

The second route follows the upper Potomac into 
northern Virginia and Maryland, and thence crosses 
into southwestern Pennsylvania. Here the Ohio 
may be taken, and the movement further west easily 
continued. 

The third route was soiithwestward through the 
rich and attractive valley of the Shenandoah to the 
head waters of the Roanoke, and over the prin- 
cipal ridges of the AUeghenies, then not difficult to 
cros^. Descending into the valley of the upper Kana- 
wha, and following it a short distance, the emigrant 
reached the valley of the upper Tennessee from which 
the way was easy to the Cumberland Gap. Once-. 
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-through this.Central Kentucky .which seemed to Boone 
^nd his companions such a paradise.was at hand. The 
popularity of this route with the early settlers is ex- 
plained by the fact that few Indians were likely to 
%e met with on the way, and no permanent Indian 
-settlements were located in Kentucky. 

The fourth route was; through Georgia around the 
•outhern end of the Appalachian system, and so into 
the Gulf region beyond. 

METHODS OF TRAVEL,. 

The pack-horse and the flat-boat were the chief 
-means of transportation during the first part of this 
period. Wagons could not be used, as the emi, 'rant 
-must make his way along forest trails and through 
regions difficult to traverse, when no roads had yet 
been built. The steamboat did not appear on west- 
«rn waters till 1811. 

It is easy to imagine the appearance of one of these 
little parties of emigrants journeying through the 
forest aad over the mountains to their new home: the 
pack horses laden with the household effects and the 
weaker members of the family, the men striding 
along beside them with their guns on their shoulders 
ready, when occasion offered, to bring do-^n Ihe 
i^ame that approached sufficiently near, or defend 
Jthemselves against the attacks of hostile savages. 

To the strong and vigorous, no doubt a journey 
under such conditions presented attractive features; 
but who can picture the weariness, the pain, and the 
terror experienced by others as they made their way 
through forest and swamp, as they camped in rain 
and storm, or warily slipped through the Indian-in- 
fested regions. 

It was not much better to be packed in a flat-boat 
with many other emigrants ami their belongings, 
and spend weary days floating down the stream. 
There was danger in this method also. Should the 
boat approach too near the shore, or by some acci- 
dent be separated from the rest of the fleet, or run 
into the shore, there was a reasonable likelihood of 
the occupants making the acquaintance of Indian 
weapons, or being reserved for a worse fate in the 
Indian villages. 

SliTTI.KMKNT OV THE NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST 

COMPARED. 
A number of striking contrasts could be drawn 
between the regions north and south of the Ohio. 
The first Northwest immigrants were chiefly from 
New England, and. true to their past, settled in com- 
pact comuiunities, on river banks when possible. 
Going out, as it were, under the aegis of the Federal 
government, and protected by its troops, Indian out- 
rages were not frequent. Then, too, we must notice 
that the foundation of the social and industrial life of 
the Northwest was laid by the famous "Ordinance of 
1787" before the settlers arrived. 

It will be remembered that through the patriotic 
action of the States the Federal Government was 
given that stretch of country now comprising Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin. This 
Congress proceeded to organize and get ready for 
settlement by passing the "Ordinance of 1787" which 
forbade slavery, made provisou for political, civil, 
-and religious rights, while in the territorial condition, 
and promised to divide the region into States and 
admit them into the Union on equal terms with the 
original States when their population was sufficient. 
So helpful was the United States government in the 
early history of this region, it is not surprising that 
national feeling should be strong in the Northwest 
-and the descendants of these settlers be numbered 
among the Nation's bravest defenders in the day of 

trial. 

The first emigrants to the Southwest, to Kentucky 
-and Tennes-.ee, came chiefly from the backwoods 
region of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina: and were^ Presbyterian-Irish or Scotch-Irish 
stock, a brave hardy, independent folk. Accompany- 
ing and following these, came many of English origin 
from eastern Virginia and the Carolinas. A strong 
individualism appears in their method of settling the 
land. They built stockaded forts as refuges in case 
of Indian attacks, but established their homes out 
and away from this point, prizing as it appears, the 
independence and freedom resulting from separation. 
We note, too, that their political life was not shaped 
for them, but was largely self developed. Indian 
troubles in the Southwest were almost continuous for 
many years. The "dark and bloody ground" of 
Kentucky was not an exaggerated expression, but 
truly indicated the terrible trials of the early settlers. 
Though the land was not permanently occupied by 
the Indians, it was a favorite hunting ground of the 
tribes north and south, and numerous parties appear- 
ed from time to time where the inhabitants were few 
-and com itted the most frightful atrocities. Of 
^course the settlers did not remain quiet under these 



outrages, but retaliated; and hence the struggle was 
almost incessant. 

It is interesting to note that the Scotch Irish and 
the New England stocks mingled in a number of 
places— certain parts of Ohio, for instance. Presi- 
dent-elect McKinley is descended from such mixed 
ancestry. 

THE DISPOSAI. OP PUBLIC LANDS. 

The establishment of public land surveys in the 
Northwest Territory was of incalculable value to 
homeseekers. In Virginia and North Carolina, each 
man surveyed his own land, and this practice was con- 
tinued in Kentucky and Tennessee, with the inevita- 
ble result of fraud and litigation. In the Northwest, 
a corps of government surveyors did the work and 
the whole country was laid out in a most systematic 
fashion. An accompanying advantage arose from 
the provision that section number sixteen in every 
township was reserved for the maintenance of public 
schools therein. 

Land speculation proved very attractive during this 
period. Unfortunately, the National and State gov- 
ernments encouraged rather than discouraged it by 
selling immense tracts of land to companies. These, 
of course, would endeavor to attract settlers and make 
money by the rise in land values. The abandonment 
of such a policy later in the government's history, 
and the substitution of one that tends to divide the 
land amongst the greatest number and grant it to 
actual settlers, marks a distinct step in advance. 

Perhaps the most famous company was the one 
which purchased from Congress about a million acres 
lying along the Ohio and near the Muskingum. Most 
of the settlers brought by this company were former 
soldiers of the Revolution. The first party, headed 
by Rufus Putnam, landed from the "Mayflower" on 
April 7th, 1788, and commenced at once to lay out the 
town of Marietta. Roosevelt, the historian, calls 
attention to the fact, which should never be forgotten , 
that the earnest insistence of this Company that 
slavery should be prohibited in the Northwest terri- 
tory was a very important factor in persuading Con- 
gress to insert that prohibition in the "Ordinance of 
1787." 

KIVKR TRANSPORTATION. 

Getting their products to market was a serious 
problem to the dwellers west of the Alleghenies. It was 
of little use to raise bountiful crops if nothing could 
be obtained for them. The loig journey down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi to the Spanish city of New 
Orleans was bad enough, but the return against the 
stream or along the banks of the river, or around by 
the Gulf and the Ocean to Baltimore or Philadelphia, 
and then by land over the mountains to the starting 
point, was far worse. When New Orleans became 
ours in 1803, the West rejoiced exceedingly, but the 
advent of the steamboat was greeted with even more 
joy, for now the vexed problem of transportation was 
solved — goods and passengers could be transported 
cheaply and rapidly against the current. 

John Fi'son, writing in 1784, claims from experi- 
ence that a boat carrying forty tons, rowed by 
eighteen men, could make the trip from New Orleans 
to the Falls of the Ohio in eight or ten weeks at an 
expense of five hundred pounds. To bring the same 
amount by land and water from Philadelphia to the 
Falls of the Ohio would cost sixteen hundred pounds. 
A traveller visiting New Orleans in 1820 vividly 
describes the steamers which to him seemed like 
"fairy Cu.stles" and the "odd-looking crafts called 
arks." The latter, he says, are made of rough lum- 
ber and filled with the "grain, salted meats, spirits, 
tobacco, hemp, skins, and fruits of the vast region 
bordering on the Missouri, the Ohio, and the Missis- 
sippi, and brought down to the ocean. When they 
have reached New Orleans, and discharged their 

cargoes they are broken up and the planks 

sold. ..The crew take their passage on one o"^ the 
numerous steamboats. .. .together with fish, s.alt, 
sugar, steel, iron, and all .sorts of things suiced to 
those multitudinous inland cities starting up every 
day in the heart of the Western country." 
PROGRESS OK SETTLEMENT. 
A glance at the United States Census maps sho.v 
ing the distribution of population at the time of each 
census from 1790 on, reveals some interesting facts 
which Will be briefly stated. In 1790, tongues of set- 
tlement .stretch out along the first three western 
routes previously mentioned. Georgia is largely in 
the hands of the Creeks and Cherokees. Patches of 
settled country appear on the Cumberland river and 
midway of the Ohio, while a few small settlements 
are shown on the Great Lakes. These areas of 
settlement are increased somewhat by 1800; new 
areas appear along the Mi.ssissippi; the Kentucky and 
Tennessee settlements are connected, and a slender 
tongue runs north from Pennsylvania to Lake Erie. 



The 1810 map shows a steady growth of the areas 
already mentioned. The Indians, however, hold their 
own in the Indiana and Illinois regions and in West- 
ern Georgia and the Mississippi territory. The 
Louisiana purchase having transferred New Orleans 
to us, a considerable patch of population appears at 
that point. The 1820 map shows a substantial area of 
settled country from Lake Erie to the Gulf, passing 
between the Cherokees and the Choctaws in the 
South. The western bank of the Mississippi already 
gives evidence of quite a populati9n, and settlers are 
establishing themselves along the Missouri, the 
Arkansas, and the Red. The 1830 map reveals but 
few blank areas between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf, except the places occupied by the southern 
Indian tribes, and these are greatly contracted. It is 
clear that, though the Lake region is but scantily 
supplied with settlers, the movement across the 
Mississippi will now proceed rapidly. 



The Farm vs. Town. 

A correspondent of the 'Breeders' Gazette, writing 
from this State on the subject of tenant farming 
says: "It is a public calamity that owners of farms 
leave them instead of remaining and employing la- 
bor. There are many men that could be useful farm 
hands who have not the ability to run a farm as ten- 
ant." 

It has always seemed to me a stra nge infatuation 
which so many farmers, comfortably fixed, show to 
get to town to spend their declining years. In the 
country, they are prominent and influential citizens; 
in the city they are nobody. The complaint is that 
they cannot get reliable help, and have to do too 
much themselves. My observation is, they don't try. 
They don't give their help a fair show, and they ex- 
pect too much. If they would pay a hired man what 
they practically give a tenant, and allow him some- 
thing of the same liberty, there would be no trouble 
in securing help. 

In England, farming has always been considered 
a very attractive business; and the most active and 
successful farmers are very frequently men past 
seventy years. The farmer there, even though aten- 
nant, is a business man, in the same sense as a mer- 
chant, or manufacturer, or banker. If his business 
is large, he has under him stewards, or foremen, who 
are the direct managers and superintendents of the 
labor employed, and who receive all directions as to 
the work. On smaller places, the farmer is his own 
snperintendent; but he employs help enough to do all 
the manual labor. 

What makes farming too often a drudgery here, is 
a lack of sufficient help. We expect to; much from 
hired men; and even when they put in all the extra 
time demanded, there is scarcely help enough to do 
the work. It is true the low price of produce and the 
high price of labor renders some economy needful, 
but when the question is a comfortable living merely 
and how to get it most easily and most rationally, the 
farm should be given credit for what it saves, as well 
as what it brings in money. 

Farms in this section rent, as a rule, for half the 
produce, delivered at the nearest market, the land- 
lord paying taxes and usually the permanent repairs, 
like new fences, repairs o:^ buildings, etc. The ten- 
ant gets, in addition to his half the grain and hay, 
usually a house, fire wood ane truck patch, pasture 
for his stock, frequently all the straw and corn fod- 
der ( to be fed on the place ). and the use of stables, 
barns, etc., in connection with the landlord, the lat- 
ter assuming all risk, or paying for insurance. 

If the farm were credited' with what these things 
are fairly worth to one occupying his own place or 
what they would cost in town; and if. in addition, 
half the gross produce of grain and hay, or meat and 
dairy products, are paid for labor, would not the 
farmer as a rule be better off, his farm better man- 
aged and bette*- Kept up, and yield, in fact, a larger 
income than when rented? I think it would; and, 
besides that, the country life, free from wearing 
labor, is incomparably more .satisfying and every 
way more desirable.— /•a/-w^/''5 Home IVeekly. 



A Victory for Wide Tires. 

Valuable results have been achieved by the earnest 
efforts of the Missouri Good Road Association, and it 
is especially to be commended for the practical exper- 
imental work carried on under its direction in testing 
the relative merits of wide and narrow wagon tires. 
Prof. H. J. Waters, Dean of the Agricultural College 
has submitted the results of actual tests of draft. sum 
ming up as follows: "By using the wide-tires, an 
average of fifty-three pounds draft is saved. 

A horse is computed to exert a pull of 150 pounds for 
ten hours when traveling at the rate of two and a half 
miles per hour. On this basis, the wide tires save 
slightly more than one-third of the exertion of the 
horse." — Hreeder's Ga;ette. 

Prof. Waters might have added, too, that the wide 
tires make smooth roads, and, hav-.ng made them, 
preserves them in that condition. 

Homes should be made attractive. One prime 
cause of boys leaving the farm for the city life is the 
general uiithr ftiness and unattractiveness of the 
farm home. His education should be broadened 
rather than restricted, that he may not only .see great 
possibilities in the farm rightly conducted, but also to 
enjoy his work and his home. — New England Farmer, 
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Calendar. 

18%-97. 
Fall Term • S^ptember lOth to Decembei ^91 a. 
Winter Term— January Sth to March 27th. 
Sprlttff Terra— March 30th to June lOth. 
June 10th, Commencement. 
1897-98 
Fall Term— September 9th to December I8ih. 



To School Officers. 

The Colleire Loan Commissioner has funds now to Jn'es' '" 

:S»r tf^o^uYbei^n^^trt ^:nx iq -" 

V«dC^mmTs8ionerandtheStat\A^ric«lturalC^ Address 

C. R. Noe, Loan Commissioner. Leon. Kan. 



QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Prof. Will is on duty again after a week's sickness. 

Engineer Gundaker is kept from work by the grip. 

Prof Walters has drawn plans for an addition 
to the Manhattan Grammar School Building. 

L Broquet, First-year, has been out of classes 
since the beginning of the term on account of sick- 
ness. 

Mr. Bert Jones, of Jewell City, visited on Wednes- 
day with C. V. Bunch and other students from that 
town. 

Mr W E Menoher, editor of the Lincoln /?^M'«'^'»«. 
visited about College Saturday and attended the 
annual. 

Foreman House is able to be out today for the first 
titne in two weeks, following a severe attack of appen- 
dicitus. 

La irrippe has had several students in its clutches 
for a week or ten days past, and gains new victims 
from day today. 

Rertha Spohr, Third-year, has acted as substitute 
teacher in the city schools for several days during 
the past two weeks. 

Misses Day ('95) and Vandivert (Fourth-year) were 
..aYhome" to the girls of the Sewing Class last Wed- 
nesday afternoon in Mrs. Kedzie's office. Dainty re- 
freshments "in pink" were served. 

President Fairchild occupied his chair in the office 
on Thursday for the first tune in almost two weeks. 
Prof Failyer and Secy. Graham cared for the multi- 
tudinous affairs of the Executive Department during 
t e President's illness, and Herbert F. Roberts, 
Post-graduate, met the psychology class. 

A discussion of the question, "Resolved, that the 
United States should maintain the present gold 
standard." took place in class Saturday. The af- 
firmaUve was defended b; E. B. Patten and 
A L Smith; the negative, by Kate Zimmerman and 

a' n' Whipple. Both sides were ably argued. In 
the absence of Prof. Will, Mr. Roberts took charge. 

The public chapel hour Saturday afternoon wa^ oc- 
cupied by Prof. Lantz, who gave a very interesting 
fecture on "Time and the Calendar." Time is the 
measure of duration, and is measured by the revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis. Each planet measures 
time for itself. If we had no sun, our standard of 
measurement would be very different. Also, if we 
were placed in space, there would be no time for us. 
Time and space are si.nply relative, and are the two 
attributes of the diety. The various methods of 
measuring the lengths of days, mo.iths and years 
was discussed in detail. The origin, development of 
the present calendar was of great interest, and fur- 
ther than being interesting, it was instructive. 

Mrs Kedzie gave an illustrated lecture on "Chee.= e 
and Sklads" before the Domestic Science Club at its 
last meeting of which the report in the Nahonaltst says: 
"The different kinds and uses of chee.se were de- 
scribed and the demonstrator the:! made in the pres- 
ence of' the club that toothsome dessert dish, cheese- 
straws, baking them in the club kitchen stove. Sal- 
ads were then taken up, particular attention being 
given to the dressing for salads. Mayonaise is the 
most popular dressing for all meat and some of the 
ereen salads. It is easily made, and leaving out the 
cream until wanted for use, may bo kept any length 
oftime A dish of chicken salad was made before the 
Club and when finisheil three young ladies served 
the articles with the addition of wafers and cocoa. 
This was the first lecture of the kind ever given be- 
fore the Club, and Mrs. Kedzie gave .some hope that 
a similar one may be expected in the future." 

GRADUATHS ^NP FORME R STUDE.NTS 

Clarence V. Holsinger, '95, and Olive Wilson-Hol- 
singer, '95, rejoice :n the birth of a son at their home 
in Rosed ale. 

D G Fairchild, '88, is making a tour through 
Sumatra up to Bangk k, Siam, to the island of 
Borneo, and back to Singapore, Sumatra, in the 
company of Mr. Laihrop of Chicago. 

Louise Reed, '91, writing from 112 National Ave- 
nue San Diego, California, states that she has been 
a resident of the Golden State since February last. 
She s principal of a kindergarten school near San 
Dieco vhile completing her course in the training 
school. She adds: "I read the Industhiai.iST every 
week with the same lively interest as of old." 

E B' Nichols, '88. sends in pamphlet form three 
n-jners' reprinted from the Phvsical IVorld, the official 
iournal of Cornell University. Thoy detail his experi- 
.nents in measuring heat rays of great wave length 
a methoo for measures in the infra-red spectrum, and 
the properties of the ordinary ray in quartz for 
measures of great wave length. Mr. Nichols expects to 
»oon return from Berlin, when he has been pursuing 



scientific study for two years, and resume his dutie • " 
at Colgate University. 

C F Doane, '96, writes from Madison, Wis., where 
he has been employed at the Dairy School, that he 
will at once enter the employ of the Milwaukee 
Journal as agricultural editor of the weekly edition. 

Lora Waters, '88. is the author of an interesting 
paper on "Nature Study," printed in last week s 
Nationalist. A paragraph is reproduced: ''What a 
world of thought may be opened up to the child mina 
by an obiect lesson on a little seed, a seedling, a 
leaf a twig, a piece of old iron, or the small insect 
frotn which it runs in fear. Each, when nearer 
seen and better known, unlocks to sages avenues for 
thought and investigation. That th? child, the 
miniature man, is permitted to pass so many years 
of his life when his observing powers are most 
active and acute without becoming acquaint-d with 
the simple phenomena of nature all about him, is to 
be deplored. Is it not time the educational world 
awakened to the importance of natural science teach- 
ing as a factor in the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of the child? Moral, I repeat, for many chil- 
dren become bad for the lack of something good to 
think about. Fill the mind with good, and evil will 
find no soil in which to grow. Surely no field 
furnishes so much wholesome food for the child as 
nature. A ramble over the fields, through the woods, 
with a thoughtful teacher alive to nature's beauties 
and acquainted with her mysteries, may teach the 
child more than weeks of books." 



The Hamilton Annual. 




For the last few weeks 
groups of busy Hamiltons 
were seen clustered about 
the halls with anxious ex- 
pressions on their faces, 
indicating that the eleventh 
annual exhibition of that 
Society was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and that they 



were determined to do their 
best to make this one not 
only the best of the season, 
but the best in the history 
of the College. 
The Society had decided not to issue tickets to 
limit the crowd, but to let all come who would. So at 
seven o'clock there was a large crowd here awaiting 
the opening of the doors, and the Chapel was filled 
long before the time to commence; but they were all 
happy in being fortunate enough to secure a seat, 
and waited patiently for the curtain to rise. 

Promptly at eight o'clock the College orchestra 
began to play a selection, and at the first notes of the 
music the curtain began slowly to rise and reveal to 
the audience a very attractively decorated stage. In 
the foreground were arranged g»-oups of flowers, and 
back of these were hung draperies, and still further 
back was a large painting-, resembling a street scene 
in a large citv. The draperie> were so arranged that 
it appeared that one was looking through a window 
upon a city street. The decorations were very 
artistically and cleverly arranged, and showed that 
the Hamiltons have much skill in this line. 

When the music had ceased. Rev. R. J. Phipps 
gave the invocation, after which Pre-ident Hep- 
worth, in a few well-chosen words, welcomed the 
audience. He said the object of the annual was not 
merely for a show, but was to cell something of the 
work the Society has been doing, and what a typical 
Hamilton could do if he only tried. 

The address of the evening, "The Value of Sacri- 
fice " was then delivered by W. L. Hall, a part or 
which was as follows: "Life is a jest, wrote a merry 
philosopher, long ago, and we have kept those words 
till today, because they express the opposite to what 
we believe. If life was a jest for him, it mu.-t be a 
iest for every other man and every form of life that 
has existed. But this cannot be so, for what most 
impresses the thinker of today is the momentous 
earnestness of life. ^ ,^ . ■ u 

"We find that works in every field of .science have 
the most convincing ev.dcnce of a world-wide rela- 
ionship, and all declare that all life forms are con- 
nected and traced back to a single starting point. 
From this far-away point has come life, branching 
here and there, but ever bringing out a higher form. 
The realization of this principle of life gives our own 
existence a broader significance, and we see that man 
is the final factor of the series that has entered into 
the world's progress. We can now see, upon looking 
backward, reasons for the existence of the lower 
forms of life; for they have been brought out to 
sustain or give character to some higher form. Al- 
though this has been done at a sacrifice to the lower 
forms yet a purpose was accomplished, and so we 
find man the definite factor for which every other 
form of life has lived and rendered up its sacrifice. 
We find that man is an animal truly, an animal plus 
something else, for he possesses the agents of intel- 
lence thought, and love. Man who has come forth 
erect in form, symmetrical in structure, made in the 
image of God, wil^ never be surpassed; but evolution 
has not yet finished her work. She has only finished 
the physical part, and now is to take up another line. 
Man himself is to take hold and help carry the work 
to a final completion, but it is by the help of evolution 
that man is able to carry on this work. Evolution 
has ever involved sacrifice. Those forms of life 
which could not adapt themselves to their environ- 
ments have been sacrificed to those who could more 
fully do so. Man is what he is because he can adjust 
himself to Nature's conditions. He has discovered 
the force of steam which had existed ages before he 



came, but which no other animal could develope. Man 
has brought about changes, he has torn down and 
sacrificed old structures that new and grander ones 
might be put in their place. 

"From 1638 to 1648,Germany suffered from a cruel, 
bitter warfare, which devastated the whole country, 
and peace was only secured after both sides were 
exhausted. With that peace came the introduction 
of the fundamental principle of society, that man 
must not only live, but must let others live also. 
Was not this principle worth the sacrifice? Surely 
we will say it has been when we notice how Germany 
has prospered under it. 

"We- find that the law of evolution applies on the 
ascending scale to man's nature. It makes the physi- 
cal nature of man subservient to the mental nature, 
and both these subservient to the spiritual nature. 
Man's struggle now is not against the life of his 
fellows, but against baseness in his own and the 
lives of others. He does not work for the survival 
of his own life, but for the survival of the fittest in 
every life." 

A quartette then sang a comical song entitled "A 
Catastrophe," which was appreciated by the audience, 
who heartily encored the boys. 

The debate, "Is a Co-operative System of Industry 
Superior to a System Based on Competition?" was 
presented on the affirmative by G. F. Farley, who 
said: "Co-operation is the act of working together for 
one end. Competition is the act of seeking what 
another is trying to gain — mutual strife for the same 
object. Co-operation makes society paramount to all 
else, while competition is individualism, and is a 
form of warfare in all its destructivene.ss. In the 
war or competition, capital is the weapon. The poor 
man has no capital, and so must fight the battles of 
life single handed. The poor men know that capital 
controls labor, but they are powerless to resist it. 
In the early history of this country, when our indus- 
tries were being developed, capital was competing 
with capital. Then every laborer had employment, 
and received good returns for his work. But now 
the scene has changed, and labor is competing against 
labor, and capital reaps the reward. We find that 
capital has combined to make labor cheap and prices 
high, and today it is ruling labor with an iron hand. 
Under competition, capital buys labor, pays its mar- 
ket value, and then takes all the profits. Under co-op- 
eration, capital will be bought, and those who produce 
it will share the profits. Which is the best for so- 
ciety— that men should own capital or that capital 
should own men? Capital was created as a servant 
of man. Co-operation will place it in its proper sphere. 
It will reduce strikes, because the individual em- 
ployer will be dispensed with, and the society will be- 
come the employer. Although co-operation tends to 
deliver the poor man from the clutches of capital, 
it will not compete against capital; will war with no 
industry and disturb no interest, but it stands apart, 
does its own work, gathers its own harvests, and 
distributes the profits among those who learned 
them. It is held that it will be impossible to harmo- 
nize so many different creeds and religions. Success- 
ful co-operation must recognize no religion or creed, 
and freedom of speech, of thought, and of action are 
not to be tampered with. But co-operation will not 
make all men equal; this is not desired. There will 
still be a premium on genius. But it will give every 
man his just deserts and the fruits of his labor shall 
be his own; and as he labors, so shall he live." 

The negative was put by Mr. William Anderson. 
"Competition! what is it?" he asks; and thus he goes 
on and tells us that it is the struggle which one 
makes for his own interests against that of another. 
"It is that which leads to the survival of the fittest. 
But, says our opponent, we must do away with com- 
petition. It is the cause of our social ills. Remove 
it and the millenium will be here. Co-operation will 
do this.' he says. Let us see. 

"In the first place, if co-operation is going to remove 
what they term 'evil warfare,' we must have uni- 
versal co-operation or there would be competition be- 
tween the different co-operative societies; and to have 
universal co-operation would mean universal slavery. 
The people would lose their individual rights and be- 
come a part of a great industrial army, controlled by 
bosses. Our opponents say we are making rapid 
strides toward co-operation. Well, I suppose we will 
have to confess that we are; because, if we will just 
look back a few years, we will r/meniber how the Al- 
liance Exchange was going to turn our industrial sys- 
tem into one of co-operation. (Laughter.) How did 
they succeed? Hardly a year had elapsed before the 
failures began. They were like Jonah's gourd, that 
grew up in a night and withered in a day, so they 
have sunk into oblivion. 

"What is there superior in co-operation? Competi- 
tion found man down on the level with the monkey. 
It took him and raised him to his present stage; while 
the monkey has remained in his primitive .-^tage, be- 
cause there was no ambition— there was no mental 
competition; and so it is in the industrial world, the 
strife to gain has led men to invent new machines, 
new methods, etc. Remove competition, and this 
stimulus for improvement will be withdrawn. This 
is not a mere theory, but a historic fact. In 1824, 
when tariff was high, our manufacturer did not im- 
prove his machinery, but when the duties were low 
he was forced to adopt improved methods of produc- 

"If co-operation should supercede competition, what 
would determine the value of goods? You might as- 
semble all the politicians and statisticians of the world 
and they may figure and calculate; but after all they 
would see that prices are regulated by one thing and 
only one—competition. It acts like gravity, and 
brings everything to an equilibrium. Remove it, and 
all will be chaos. Remove it, and you remove ind-vid- 
uality, and to remove individuality would mean stag- 
nation. Let it alone, let it do its work, and we will 
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^o on to a higher, to a nobler, civilizatiton until the 
perfect state is reached." 

A brass quintette rendered a selection which was 
highly appreciated. 

The Hamilton Recorder was presented by H. M. 
Thomas. The paper was especially well writtefi and 
•ontained many interesting articles. The motto: 
I honor the man who is wiUlncr to sink 
Half his fortune for the freedom to think; 
And when he has thougrht. 
Be his cause strong or weak, 
Will sink 'tother half for the freedom to speak. 
Some of the articles which appeared in the paper 
"were "The Downfall of the Junior Boy," "Amercian 
Humor," "Diseases of Students," and a "Story of a 
• Mairvelous Discovery." 

An octette sang "Eight Bells at Sea," which was 
well appreciated by the audience, after which an ora- 
tion on "Patriotism" was given by V. Maelzer .which 
was as follows: — 

"Although it is some weeks before the birthday of 
the father of his country, and some months before 
Decoration Day and the Fourth of July, it ought not 
be considered improper to speak of patriotism at this 
season of the year. Unfortunately, this is something 
that is put on two or three times a year and then laid 
aside like an extra fine garment. It is not my pur- 
pose to take you through all the picturesque auroras 
of an ordinary Fourth of July speech. But it is my 
object to show that there is more in love of country 
than extoUinjf the heroes of the past. Each of us, 
though we are not in the throes of war, has an oppor- 
tunity of becoming a patriot. The nation's enemies of 
today are not the enemies of the past. They cannot be 
met with a military array. The evil spirit which is for- 
ever attempting to dethrone justice and arrest prog- 
ress is making itself manifest through other than 
martial effects. The grievances do not come from 
military depredations. They are of a deeper nature, 
such as a land filled with an abundance of the 
comforts of life and thousands of mouths crying for 
bread and employment. At the other extreme are 
the 'chosen few' who live in luxury and are unmind- 
ful of the cries of their brethren, while between them 
is the staunch tniddle class not yet dangerously 
small but moving toward that point with accelerated 
motion. Many intelligent and honorable characters 
do not enter the political arena because they would 
not, as they say, associate with its debasing influ- 
ence. Laws are on our statute books that incorpo- 
rate class distinctions. Private vices are prevalent 
that are far worse than invading armies. These are 
a few of the victories and strongholds of our oppon- 
ents, the full significance of which can hardly be 
comprehended. To battle with such adversaries, we 
nust cast aside the old modes of warfare and forge 
lew equipments to suit the occasion. To do this, we 
must educate. A democracy of uneducated people is 
a social paradox. We must educate continually to 
keep abreast the ever-rising ideals. And we must 
teach in such a way that the knowledge will not be 
used for evil purposes. The weapons of the patriot 
of the closing century have been sword, bullet, can- 
non ball, and other material things. But as the 
twentieth century patriot steps across the threshold 
of the two periods we hope to behold him, armed in 
his right hand with justice, equality in his left, and 
girded about him a band of truth. This armor shall 
be of education woven from the beautiful threads of 
the history of our heroes, and warped with a clean 
conception of our nation's requirementsand dangers. 
Upon his head will be a crown not of silver, not of 
gold, nor yet of both, but a crown of virtue, morality, 
honor, love of country, coupled with a generous sym- 
pathy for other nations. When he sallies forth thus 
arrayed he will not marshal all his hosts to make one 
grand sweep of the field, but his work will be in the 
home, in the schoolroom, in business, in politics, 
earnestly teaching filial love, patriotism, and the 
brotherhood of man." 

The Hamilton Band then gave us a .selection, 
"College Potpourri Bingo," which was accompanied 
with many funny transitions on the part of the 
players. T'he audience called long and loud for a 
repetition of the scene, but the time was growing 
too short and they had to be denied that pleasure. 

A reading, "The Deathbed of Benedict Arnold," 
was rendered by H. C. Avery in a very eloquent and 
pleasing manner. 

The play was a burlesque on the curfew ordinance, 
and was full of fun and kept the audience in a contin- 
uous uproar of laughter from start to finish. After 
the play, the audience dispersed, feeling that the 
Hamiltons had well sustained their reputation of 
beinL' one of the best societies in the College. 

^ R. W. Bl.SHOFF. 



Death of A. C. ricCreary. 

Janitor McCrearydied in Chicago Friday afternoon 
following a surgical operation for facial neuralgia. 
The body was received here this afternoon, and 
^as carried by the Odd Fellows to the Presbyterian 
church, where the funeral service was conducted by 
Rev. Mr. Phipps and President Fairchild. The 
music was provided by a choir from the ft>ur societies 
of the College. The body was buried in the Manhat- 
tan cemetery. 

Andrew C. McCreary was a faithful officer of this 
College for ten years. He was a model Janitor. He 
;arly learned his duties, and in their performance 
vas conscientious and thorough, and ever showed 
£he keenest pleasure in their discharge. His strength 
of will and body, coupled with his willingness to do, 
seemed lo fit him for any task. His manliness, 
though showing clearly in his kindly face and ad- 
mirable physique, was best known and appreciated by 
those who came into intimate contact with him. He 
was thoughtful and obliging in his relation with 
College officers, and kind andsympathetic in his deal- 



ings with students; and all came to admire him, even 
love him, for his good qualities of mind and heart. 

Mr. McCreary's long struggle with disease is a 
tamiliar story to his friends. In the fall of 1892 he 
was attacted by facial neuralgia in an aggravated 
form, and at the end of the year resigned and went 
to California. He was better there, and returned 
the following summer, but soon went to Chicago for 
surgical treatment. "The operation gave temporary 
relief, as did the other two. which followed at inter- 
vals of a year. The fourth and last operation was a 
most dangerous one, involving as it did the removal 
of a nerve cell in close proximity to the brain, making 
trephining necessary. The patient lived only three 
hours and a half after the operation. 

Prof. Jones, a member of this Faculty from 1893 
to 1895, writes from Chicago in answer to a telegram 
sent by Prof. Failyer: "Mr. McCreary was operated 
on yesterday [Friday], and survived the operation 
only three and a half hours. He regained conscious- 
ness, but said little or nothing. So far as the 
operation was concerned, it was without a flaw. 
Doctors Adams and Blount officiated. The outcome 
was a lottery, the physicians said, but 'Mac' said he 
would risk it, since his condition was unendurable. 
He was in good condition barring his specific ailment, 
and his constitution was in his favor. Let ire addon 
my own responsibility, — and as a sincere friend of 
our departed brother I find comfort in it, — all was 
done for him that the highest medical science of 
our day could do. I have heard men in rival medical 
colleges here speak most warmly of Dr. Adams' 
ability as a surgeon. He stands in Chicago's first 
rank, and that means to be among the first of the 
profession the world over. I recall what McCreary 
said to me one Sunday when he was here last year. 
Our conversation had drifted into religion, and he 
remarked with more warmth than usual, 'I tell you, 
this old religion is a good thing to live by, and it is 
good to die by.' No doubt it was with that assurance 
that he calmly lay down and went to sleep well pre- 
pared for the waking, whether in this life or in the 
life beyond." 

Deceased was forty- five years of age. He leaves 
a wife and three children. His parents surv.ve him. 
His life was insured for $2000 in the Woodmen. 
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student EJitors—R. W. Bishoff, O. E. Noble, Wilhelmina Spohr. 

r. M. C. ^.—President, S. J Adams, '98; Vice-President, G. D. 
Hulett, '98; Recording Secretary, O. S. True. '90; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. M. Pierce, 98; Treasurer, R. B. Mitchell, '9«. 

r. W. C. A —President, Emma Finley; Vice-President, 
Maggie Correll; Recording Secretary, Ethel Wolfley; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mary Waugh; Treasurer, Lucy Cottrell. 

Alpha Beta Society —President, E. Shellenbaum; Vice-President, 
Alice Shofe; Recording Secretary, Eva Philbrook; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, W. A. McCullough; Treasurer, F. J. Rumold; 
Critic, J. M. Westgate; Marshal, L B. Jolley. Meets every Sat- 
urday afternoon in south Society hall. 

Ionian Society —PrekiAent, Gertrude Lyman: Vice-President, 
Mary Norton, Recording Secretary, Dora Shartel; Corresponding 
Secretary, Maude Barnes; Treasurer, Nannie Wiiliams; Critic, 
Winifred Houghton; Marshal, Mary Waugh. Meets every Sat- 
urday afternoon in north Society hall. 

Hamilton ^owV/y.— President, L. G. Hepworth; Vice-President, 
v. Maelzer; Recording Secretary, Wm. Anderson, Corresponding 
Secretary, G. G. Menke; Treasurer, B. H. Shultz; Critic, W. L- 
Hall; Marshal, A. F. Kinsley; Board of Directors, A. C. Smith, 
S.J. Adams, H. M. Thomas, G. F. Farley, F. O. Woestemyer. 

Webster ^^^(y.— President, R. W. Bishoff; Vicz-President, J. E. 
Tremblv; Recording Secretary, Earl Butterfield; Corresponding 
Secretarv, E. B. Patten; Treasurer, M. H. Horn; Critic, F. H. 
Meyer; Marshal, G W. Owens; Board of Directors, S. Dolby, F. 
Zimmerman, G. (i. McDowell, L. P. Keeler. Meets every Satur- 
day evening at 7:30 in south Society room. 



January 23rd. 
At the usual hour the HLimilton Society was called 
to order by Vice President Maelzer. Owing to the 
.stormy weather and the lecture in town, a goodly 
number of seats were vacant at the roll call. After 
reading of the minutes, and prayer by S. J. Adams, 
three gentlemen were initiated. Wagoner, Pratt, and 
Filing. The program of the evening was opened by 
the reading of an essay by Mr. DeArmond. It was 
followed by the debate, "Resolved, That a Tariff 
should be levied for Revenue only." Argued affiim- 
atively by S. J. .\liins and C. M.Ginter; negatively 
by R. M. Philbrook and E. A. Nelson. News, by W. 
Pool, was well selected and worth hearing. The 
select reading, by A. G. Kinsley, was interesting in 
nature and well read. After Critic's report, we were 
favored with music by the Tennessee Chorus. The 
program was closed by the reading of the Recorder, 
by W. E. Hardy, it was somewhat long, bnt showed 
merit all through the volume. The remainder of the 
evening was spent in parliamentary practice, and was 
quite exciting at times. M. C. A. 

January 2.3rd. 

At the usual hour, Pres. Shellenbaum called the 
Alphh, Beta Society to order. J. M. Westgate led in 
devotion, alter which a quartette of Misses Gilkerson, 
Tannehill, Agnew.and Mather. the latter accompany- 
ing on the guitar, furnished the Society with an ex- 
cellent piece of music. Under initiation of members. 
Miss Hathaway and Mr. Root became members. A 
declamation was rendered by Mr. Baminesin an able 
manner. The Hamilton Band appeared in the hall, 
ready for action, and favored the Society with some 
music, which brought forth hearty applause. 

Mr. Hulett next presented the Society with an essay, 
entitled, "Athletics and Agricultural Colleges," in 
vhich he showed the true relation of this class of col- 
leges to athletics, and wherein they differ from other 
colleges. Miss Reed, in an impersonation, appeared 
as "Professor Snyder," and gave a lecture on 
"Women's Right," which was enjoyed by all. The 
debate, "Resolved, That vivisection is justifiable," 
was argued on the affirmative by Chas. Shull, who 
told of the advantage vivisection had been to biology, 
and enumerated the scientific truths which have been 
brought to light through its use. The negative was 
presented by Miss Ingman, who named a number of 
important discoveries which have been made without 



the aid of vivisection. She also argued that we have 
no right to disregard life, even for the sake of science. 
The Gleaner was edited by H. A. Martin. After re- 
cess. Miss Helder favored the Society with a piano 
solo. The usual business was taken up, after which 
followed adjournment. W. A. M. 

January 22nd. 

The visitors and members of the Ionian Society 
completely filled the room on Saturday afternoon, 
gathered there, no doubt, for rest and entertainment 
after the hubbub and torture of Chapel exercises. 
We hope they did not leave our halls disappointed; 
and their smiling happy faces betokened no such dis- 
aster. Pres. Houghton's farewell address was ap- 
preciated by all the girls. She has certainly reigned 
well, and deserves a crown of laurel. Called upon for 
"inaugural" as she took the chair, Gertrude Lyman 
responded with a speech which inspired us to work 
for a better Society. The program was opened by 
the "news items" by Laura Trumbull, followed with 
Clara Long's piano solo. A written medley, read by 
Maude' Barnes, came next. Then Emelie Pfuetze 
favored us with one of her pretty songs. Debate, 
"Should the chief purpose of a prison be to punish or 
reform?" was argued well on both sides by Fannie 
Carnell. affirmative, and Bonnie Adams, negative. 
Piano solo by Maude Barnes, after which the Oracle 
was presented by Kate Paddock. It was an extra 
good number of our paper, and we all feli a little 
modest pride. Tite Hamilton band gave a selection, 
especially chosen for the lonians and it is needless to 
say that the music was enjoyed. This was followed 
by Gertrude Lyman's vocal solo, and the program 
was closed with a sparkling piano solo rendered by 

Rena Helder. B. 

January 30th. 

A number of the members of the Y. W. C. A. met 
in room S. for the regular meeting, Saturday, which 
was opened by singing two verses of No. 24, and one 
verse of No. 91 in Pentecostal Hymns. Miss Maggie 
Correll, as leader of the meeting, read a Scripture 
lesson and gave a short talk on the subject. After 
several prayers, followed by singing, the girls gave 
testimony as to what Christ and Christ's love had 
been to them. The sound of the college bell was a 
reminder of chapel exercises, and, after singing a 
verse of No. 31 the Association was dismissed. 

M. W. 

Accessions to the Library. 

List of Private Claims against the United States, 
Vols. 1, 2, 3. 

Haeuselmaun's Letztes Zeichentaschenbuch. 

Haeuselmann's Agenda fiir Zeicchenlehrer. 

Freien Zeichmen, Th. Wunderlich. 

Ornamentale Pflanzenstudien, Ferdinand Moser. 

Congressional Directory. 2nd Sess., 54th Cong., 
Dec. 12th, 18%. 

Harvard University Catalogue, 1895 to 18%, 

Eighth Special Report of the Commissioner of La- 
bor, 1895. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, Vol. 2, 
1894-95. 

Loi du Rayonnement Solaire, 18%. 

Joint-Metallism, Stokes. Donated by author. 

Kansas Adjutant General's Report, Vol. 1, 1861-65. 
(Reprint.) 

Kansas State Board of Agriculture, Vol. 15, 1895-6. 

Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. 2, 
1817-1833 

Eleventh Census U. S. 1890, Vol. 50, pt. 14. Crime, 
Pauperism, and Benevolence, pt. 1. 

Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 18%. 

Kansas State Penitentiary, 1895 96. 

Wi.-.consin Labor St:iti.stics, 1891 2, 1893-4. 

The followi ig volumes are donated from the li- 
brary of John A. Anderson, deceased: — 

Report of American Historical Association, 1890. 

Report of Senate Select Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Testimony before Senate Select Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 

Methods of Business in the Executive Department 
Vols. 1 & 3. 

Decisions Relating to Pension Claims. 

Messages and Documents of Navy Department, 
Vol. 2. 1884-5. 

Treaties and Conventions between the United 
States and other powers. 1776-li?87. 

Mineral Resources of the United States, 1887. 

Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission, Vol . 
5. 1885, Vol. 6, 1886, Vol. 7, 1887. 

Hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 51st Cong. 1st Sess. 

Consular Reports, Nos. 98, 99, 100, 1888. 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

E. LOFINCK deals n new and Second-hand Text books ao4 
, School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



V ARMEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-qnarters tor ^ 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books oMai 
a~ iroiHl as new. Call wben down town. .Always glad io ser ■ -.. 

SUHSCRIPTIONS taken for all magazines and newspapers; 
thus saving you all the trouble and expense of remittance to 
the publishers. Best news stand in the city run in connection 
with our book, stationery, and shoe business. Leslik H. Smith 

EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Sior- a 
« Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles lh« 
most popular prices. Always pleased to snow goods. 

ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invU« 
students and all other College people to call and cxs^miat 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in m" i. 
v,Kar. L-vtest styles in every department. 
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K. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Cocks, Jewpir • 
i and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goodf , No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and L?dt»»' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocerj store i» 
connection. 
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R. C. P. BLACHLY, 
Telephone No. 139. 



DenUat. Gold filling a specialty 



